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In 1508, master printer Gotardus de Ponte of Milan devised this mark to identify 
his work. It represented the pride of a true craftsman in his striving for excellence. 
Today, with similar devotion to craftsmanship, |BM" is proud to display its symbol 
on IBM Electric Typewriters. And dedication to timeless principles of quality and 
graphic beauty made possible the IBM “Executive” Electric—a typewriter that 
distinguishes your correspondence... that creates impressions beyond words. 











“The 
Americana 
helped Lorna 


qualify 


for the 
Honor Society.” 


-Chemical Engineer R. W. Crary 
and Mrs. Crary, Bethesda, Md. 





Have you noticed how often this is true? 


CHILDREN WHO SUCCEED IN SCHOOL 
HAVE THE AMERICANA AT HOME! 


E” CATORS KNOW that the quality of a 
family’s home reference material is 


usually reflected in the quality of the 


child’s school work. So it is not surprising 
to them that the children who do best in 
school are so often those who have THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA at home. 
Lorna, Cathy and David Crary, above, 
are good examples. Three and a half years 
ago, their parents chose THE AMERICANA 
to help them in their studies. “Since then,” 
reports Mr. Crary, “we've noticed a 
marked improvement in their grades. 


The Encyclopedia 
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“It is our opinion that the use of THe 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA was responsi- 
ble for Lorna’s having been elected to the 
National Honor Society.” 

The main reason for THE AMERICANA’S 
helpfulness, the Crarys feel, is that it pro- 
vides such a ready source of complete and 
reliable answers, right in their home, on 
occasions when questions come up 

“And THE AMERICANA is readable,” Mr, 
Crary declares. “The style is clear and the 
volumes are well indexed, All three of 
our children use it constantly ... 24 or 
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AMERICANA CORPORATION, Dept. 
575 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C, 22, N.Y. 

Please send me your 42-page full-color illustrated 
booklet, containing actual pages and full-color plates 
charts, photographs, statistical data just as they ap- 
pear in the Encyclopedia Americana 
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25 times a month among them.” 

THe AMERICANA has the combination 
of qualities needed by every member of 
the family. Here is one reference set which 
provides completeness and authority of a 
fine adult encyclopedia, plus readability 

. So useful and important to the colle 
bound youngster. 





Why not find out today what Tut 
AMERICANA Can do for your family? Send 
now for the beautiful 42-page booklet con- 
taining actual pages from this famous 
authority, 

















Use coupon ; 
below — 
send for 
your 42 
page 

FREE 

booklet 
today 
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NO MATTER HOW 
YOU LOOK AT IT... 


You'll like what you see 
in the modern SOUTH! 


COME SEE for yourself. But forget the fancy view- 
ing gadgets. You don’t need them to see the amazing 
things that are taking place in the South today. 


You’ll see modern, streamlined, cost-conscious fac- 
tories turning out goods for waiting markets—and 
turning a profit doing it. 


You’ll find available here intelligent, industrious 
“home-town” manpower—eager to get jobs in a local 
industry and willing to work to keep them. Many are 
part-time farm workers who have the time and wel- 
come the opportunity to work in industry, too. They 
are good workers—and you can count on that! 

You’ll see a region expanding so fast that in the 
past decade, as verified by U.S. Department of Com- 
merce studies, its growth has outpaced the national 
averages in 25 of 28 lines of business activities. New 
industrial developments along Southern Railway 
lines alone averaged one a day in 1961. 

Seeing is believing. Let our Industrial Develop- 
ment Department help you plan a “see-for-yourself” 
trip South soon. It will really open your eyes to... 


“Took Ahead—Look South!” 
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CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD PRESIDENT 


SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C, TH RN SERVES THE S¢ 





His first reporting job was on a 100-watt 
radio station in Troy, Alabama at the age of 
15. Even then, there was something about 
Douglas Edwards that made people listen. 
Today, after three decades of reporting 
hing from World War II to an an- 

nual “interview” with Santa Claus, few 
newsmen match his special delivery or the 
audiences it attracts. Radio & TV critic Jack 
O'Brian says, “Edwards has a simplicity of 
manner and a straightforward, attractive, 
solid delivery which keeps the news always 


Special Delivery 


the most important component...” 

In a complex, confusing world, Douglas 
Edwards gives you the news straight, fast, 
and clear. Even his eyewitness accounts 
like the famous news-beat on the Andrea 
Doria sinking—are compact and coherent 
His kind of fact-filled reporting won Ed- 
wards the much-coveted Peabody award 

With men like Douglas Edwards deliv- 
cring its hourly reports, CBS Radio gives 
you more news for your minutes—as well 
as more minutes for news. Tune 


CBS RADIO STATIONS, CENTRAL U.S. : Illinois 


“ ty KGL 
KFH Kentucky A 


Missouri 
x ngtield 
North Dakota 
KOVC Ohie 
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Wisconsin Green Bay 


The CBS Radio Network 
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When you are presenting an idea or a plan, the value of 

Dale Carnegie training is apparent and reassuring. The 
Course shows you how to get specifics and aims across in a 
way that wins acceptance and support. Two years ago, with 
a number of Carling distributors, we worked out a new 

plan for managing inventories and ordering merchandise. 
My Dale Carnegie training was invaluable in presenting 

the program effectively to our organization and 


winning acceptance from our 700 distributors. 


GEORGE W. LEIBACHER, 

PLANNING ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 
CARLING BREWING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 
5TH LARGEST BREWING COMPANY IN THE U.S. 





One million men and women have augmented their job skills and experience by 
developing their powers of expression and their motivation abilities through 
Dale Carnegie training. Classes are held in 1077 cities. For complete information 
call the Dale Carnegie Course number listed in your directory, or write 


DALE CARNEGIE 
@& ASSOCIATES ixc\ sats? 


Dorothy Carnegie, Pres - Suite 2137-15 W. 46th St,- New York % 
© 1962, Dale Carnegie & Associates, Inc 







Must reading for people on the way up! 
“Talking Your Way to Success,” a new 
book aboul Dale Carnegie. Available now 
al bookstores. 






DALE CARNEGIE | 
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Yojimbo. Japan’s Akira Kurosawa. best 
known for Rashomon, is probably the sole 
unarguable genius of the cinema who is 
now at work, and in this bloody and 
hilarious parody of a Hollywood western 
he has produced a satire on his species 
and his century that can stand with the 
beastliest and best of Bertolt Brecht. 

The Gift. A stylistic tour d'’esprit that is 
the most original U.S. movie released so 
far in 1962. Subject: a creative crisis in 
the life of a middle-aged painter. Director: 
a 35-year-old commercial artist named 
Herbert Danska. Length: 40 minutes. Pro- 
duction cost: $3,123.17, 

Guns of Darkness. Something of a 
sleeper: a routine south-of-the-border bit 
that develops into a philosophical thriller 
of remarkable moral insight. 

The Girl with the Golden Eyes. Jean- 
Gabriel Albicocco’s skillful but vicieuse 
version of a tale by Balzac. 

The Best of Enemies. The funny story 
of a phony war in Ethiopia, starring David 
Niven and Alberto Sordi. 

War Hunt. The unfunny story of a real 
war in Korea, starring John Saxon. 

Money, Money, Money and how to 
make it—without getting caught. France’s 
Jean Gabin makes a charming fiscalawag. 

A Matter of WHO. Agent Terry- 
Thomas of the World Health Organization 
in a cloak-and-needle WHOdunit about 
Viruses and villains. 

Hemingway’s Adventures of a Young 
Man. A charming, romantic study of the 
youthful Hemingway, as he saw himself 
in the Nick Adams stories: a boy who 
couldn't go places until he had cut the 
apron strings. 

Bird Man of Alcatraz. Burt Lancaster 
gives his finest performance as a murderer, 
condemned to a life behind bars, who 
finds peace in the study of birds. 

Ride the High Country and Lonely Are 
the Brave are off-the-beaten-trail westerns 
about men who seek the brotherhood of 
man in the motherhood of nature. 

The Concrete Jungle. A sophisticated 
British thriller in which some of the best 
lines are written for a saxophone. 

The Notorious Landlady. A silly sum- 
mer shocker with Kim and Lemmon. 

Lolita. A  baby-satyr (James Mason) 
and a pscudonymphet (Sue Lyon) are 
featured in this witless wonder that re- 
sembles no book of Nabokov. 





Wed., Sept. 26 


The Beverly Hillbillies (CBS, 9-9:30 
p.m.).* PREMIERE of a new series about 
mountain folk alivin’ in Los Angeles, yuk, 


yuk. 
The Campaign and the Candidates 
(NBC, 10:30-11 p.m.). A look at the 


gubernatorial campaigns now going on 
in Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio and 
Nebraska. 
Thurs., Sept. 27 

The Nurses (CBS, 9-10 p.m.). PREMIERE 
of a new series about young women in 
white. This episode explores the drama of 
the maternity ward. 


* All times E.D.T. 


Fri., Sept. 28 

Bell & Howell Close-Up (ABC, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.). The first fall program in this 
excellent series, a study of the Russian 
educational system, was filmed in the 
Soviet Union. 

I'm Dickens ... He’s Fenster (ABC, 
9-9:30 p.m.). PREMIERE of a new comedy 
series about two carpenters. 

The Jack Paar Show (NBC. 10-11 p.m.). 
Tune in to see if Jack is still there. 

Eyewitness (CBS, 10:30-11 p.m.). The 
top news story of the week. 

Sat., Sept. 29 

Football (CBS, starting at 4:30 p.m.). 
Notre Dame v. Oklahoma. 

The Jackie Gleason Show: The American 
Scene Magazine (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). 
Premitre of The Great One's new show— 
variety, comedy, music—marking the re- 
turn of such characters as Reggie Van 
Gleason and the birth of some new ones. 


Sun., Sept. 30 

Lamp Unto My Feet (CBS, 10-10:30 
a.m.). Examples from the work of the late 
Belgian playwright Michel de Gheledrode. 

Issues and Answers (ABC, 3-3:30 
p-m.). The record of the 87th Congress is 
discussed by House Speaker McCormack 
and Senate Whip Humphrey. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). A look at Hungary as it is now, six 
years after the crushed revolution. Repeat. 

Candid Camera (CBS, 10-10:30 p.m.). 
The program has commissioned William 
Saroyan to write a one-act play; then film 
crews have gone out, using the candid 
camera technique, to test the situation in 
real life. 

Show of the Week (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). 
This episode documents the extraordinary 
work of Rescue Company One, a group of 
New York firemen who handle unusual 
blazes. 

The Voice of Firestone (ABC, 10-10:30 
p.m.). Guests: Cesare Siepi, Risé Ste- 
vens, Mischa Elman, Sally Ann Howes. 

Howard K. Smith, News and Comment 
(ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.). Analysis of the 
week's key news developments. 


Mon., Oct. 1 

Stoney Burke (ABC, 9-10 p.m.). Pre- 
MiéReE of a new series about a bronco- 
busting champ. 

David Brinkley’s Journal (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). Tonight's subject: “Highway Rob- 
bery,” the alleged misuse of federal funds 
in the interstate-highway program. 

The Tonight Show (NBC, 11:15-1 
a.m.). Johnny Carson’s first night in Jack 
Paar's size 17 quintuple A shoes. 


Tues., Oct. 2 
Combat (ABC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). PrE- 
MIERE of a new series about the U.S. in- 
fantry in Europe in World War II. 
The Jack Benny Program (CBS, 9:30-10 
p.m.). Guest Frank Sinatra Jr., making 
his network TV debut. 





Best Reading 
Letters from the Earth, by Mark Twain, 
A long-suppressed assault on religion that 
demonstrates the author's humor at its 


savage, scatalogical best. 
The Shattered Glass, by Jean Ariss. A 


flawed but beautifully rendered novel of 
love between two matrimonial losers who 
find the courage to love and lose again. 

Boswell’s Journal of a Tour of the Heb- 
rides with Samuel Johnson, edited by Fred- 
erick A, Pottle and Charles H. Bennett. 


This latest-to-be-edited volume of Bos- 
well’s journal cannot deepen the portrait 
of Johnson, but Bozzy’s entertaining chat- 
ter continues delightfully as he describes 
the doctor, a great bag of prejudice and 
conversation set atop a tiny horse, clam- 
bering over the wet Scottish islands. 

The Death of the Adversary, by Hans 
Keilson. In this dark novel, the author, a 
German Jew, tries with some success to 
unthread the fabric of hate: Why did 
the Germans, Jew and Gentile, acquiesce 
so passively in Hitler's crime of Jewish 
extermination? 

The Birds of Paradise, by Paul Scott. A 
novel of growing up in India, where life 
in the waning days of the British Empire 
was hypocritical, harsh, and always won- 
derfully mysterious. 

The Blue Nile, by Alan Moorehead. 
The author supplies a_ skillfully writ- 
ten companion volume to his excellent 
popular history The White Nile, tracing 
the trading and war making along the 
Nile’s shores from the 18th century to the 
present. 

Big Mac, by Erih Kos. When a great 
whale is dragged into Belgrade, everyone 
pays obcisance to it in this hilarious spoof 
of conformity. 

Unofficial History, by Field Marshal the 
Viscount Slim. A leathery British gener- 
al gallantly pays tribute to the grit and 
gusto of friends and enemies alike in these 
stirring memoirs of this century’s great 
wars. 

The Inheritors, by William Golding. Ne- 
anderthals battle Homo sapiens and the 
future looks bleak indeed in this gripping 
novel about the beginning of mankind. 

The Reivers, by William Faulkner. A 
last sunny romp through the usually tragic- 
dark acres of Yoknapatawpha County. 

The Scandalous Mr. Bennett, by Rich- 
ard O'Connor. A diverting chronicle of 
fabled New York Herald Owner James 
Gordon Bennett Jr., whose eccentric do- 
ings were calculated to raise both his pa- 
per’s circulation and his own blood pres- 
sure, and did, 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 


. Ship of Fools, Porter (1, last week) 
. Youngblood Hawke, Wouk (2) 
Uhuru, Ruark (6) 

The Reivers, Faulkner (7) 

Dearly Beloved, Lindbergh (5) 
The Prize, Wallace (3) 

. Another Country, Baldwin (4) 
Hornblower and the Hotspur, 
Forester (8) 

. Portrait in Brownstone, Auchincloss 
. The Agony and the Ecstasy, 

Stone (10) 


NONFICTION 


The Rothschilds, Morton (1) 

My Life in Court, Nizer (2) 

. Travels with Charley, Steinbeck (5) 

. O Ye Jigs & Juleps!, Hudson (3) 

Sex and the Single Girl, Brown (4) 
Who's in Charge Here?, Gardner (6) 
The Guns of August, Tuchman 

One Man’s Freedom, Williams (9) 

. Men and Decisions, Strauss 

. Veeck—as in Wreck, Veeck (7) 
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Monroe v. Castro 
Sir: 

Re cover story, “The Durable Doctrine” 
[Sept. 21]: my compliments to the writer 
and the editors of this absorbing exposition 
of the origins and primary significance of the 
Monroe Doctrine and its relationship to the 
present Cuba situation. 

If nothing else, it should stimulate na- 
tional pride and impress all readers with the 
intellectual integrity, foresight and fortitude 
of our forefather leaders, who produced the 
Declaration, the Constitution and a doctrine 
of hich purpose to put our country onto the 
path to greatness, on which we now seem to 
he walking with such faltering steps 

Dove.as L. REHLAENDER 
Orchard Park, N.Y. 


Sir: 

Oh. the anomaly of it all! In 1823 we 
dauntlessly announced the Monroe Doctrine 
at a time when we possessed the will, but 
lacked the power, to enforce it. Now, pos 
sessing awesome power, we lack even the will 
to reaffirm it, much less to enforce it. 

In the century of its existence as a uni- 
lateral doctrine, Great Britain and its fleet 
successfully defended it. But now that it has 
been multilateralized and has 20 American 
republics to defend it, it has become a 
dead letter 

Your story on the Monroe Doctrine de- 
tailed these anomalies nicely, and showed the 
Cuban situation to be what it really is: a 
microcosm of all our cold war frustrations. 

Ricuarp N. WINFIELD 
New York City 
Sir 

Why all the panic about the Soviet build- 
up in Cuba? Considering the fact that the 
U.S. has missile. bomber and military ad- 
visory groups stretching from England to 
Iran and from Okinawa to Southeast Asia, 
it is little wonder that the Soviets are anxious 
to get a little foothold of their own in 
“our” hemisphere. 

Deane R. BRANDON 
Kodiak, Alaska 


Sir: 

All our finely worded doctrines, charters, 
manifestoes and reports have only served to 
implement Mr. K.’s inch-by-inch plan for 
conquest. If Mr. Kennedy doubts this, then 
let him inquire of Nehru how fast—and 
vasily-——a border can disappear. 

(Mrs.) Joan Conpoy 
St. Johnsville, N.Y, 
Sir: 

If Russia can build a wall around East 
Berlin, surely the U.S. has every right to 
“throw a naval blockade” around Cuba. 

FANZIA SHIEKH 
Lahore, West Pakistan 








Sir 
When you tally the supporting voices, add 
mine to yours. Let’s get the job done in 
Cuba ourselves, once and for all. Anger and 
resentment are not enough to contain en- 
croaching Communism; traditional American 
action is long overdue. I'll wager the conse- 
quences will not be as dire as predicted, 
S/Set. Catvix D. REAM 
US.AF. 
Armed Forces Police Detachment 
New Orleans 
Sir: 
However much you may consider the Cu- 
bans misguided, you must admit that Dr, 
Castro’s government still retains the support 
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of the majority of the populace. How else 
could he survive when he has armed the 
whole nation? To suggest “liberating” Cuba 
under these circumstances is to justify the 
Russian “liberation” of Eastern Europe, and 
to make utter nonsense of any American talk 
of upholding freedom. 

Even from the narrow point of view of 
US. security, an invasion of Cuba would be 
a spectacular blunder. Trove lists several 
Caribbean nations as being covertly in favor 
of such an action. But what of the other 
American countries that really count? Are 
Brazil, Mexico and Canada calling for an 
attack on Cuba? On the contrary, such an 
action would quite possibly shatter the OAS 
forever and provoke Canada into withdraw- 
ing from both NORAD and NATO. 

What then would be the 
American security ? 


gain for 


Grorcr METCALF 
London 


Sir: 

Why is Fidel Castro to be ridiculed for 
fearing U.S. invasion of Cuba when he has 
not only the Bay of Pigs to point to, but also 
the bellicose words of U.S. Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, and much of the press? 

Who can read the documentary history of 
US.-Cuban relations from 19s9 to the pres- 
ent and pretend that we have virtuously 
exercised “enormous restraint’? Why is it 
necessary to quarantine. if not destroy, Cuba 
if its plans and accomplishments are so 
meager and puny? 

Rorert L. BeisNer 
Chicago 


Sir: 

The President has promised to “act” only 
if armed aggression is committed. There is. as 
he knows, little or no danger of armed ag- 
gression against any of these Latin countries 
at present, 

Communism has advanced to its present 
position of power not through open armed 
aggression but by subversion and intimida 
tion, and it is by these methods that the 
Communists will chop down the Latin Amer- 
ican structure piece by piece while some 
Senators pratile about “self-determination” 
and the President waits for armies to start 
marching against us 

Burton Davipson 











Islamorada, Fla. 


Sir: 

I am beginning to think President Ken- 
nedy believes the American people can be 
lulled to inaction by a lot of grandiose verbi- 
age, but this only shows how completely out 
of touch he is with the man on the street. We 


are not going to be duped. We are not going 
to be led down any blind alleys. We are not 
going to be confused. 

We definitely believe the Kennedy Admin- 
istration was bluffed out of Laos, has bungled 
in Berlin, and is bewildered over Cuba. We 
want the line drawn on any further Com- 
munist expansion, and we want it drawn 
now. If Mr. Kennedy can’t, two years from 
now the American people will put somebody 
in the White House who can . . . if it is not 
too late. 

ELtswortH CULVER 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Sir: 

I have yet to see a better analysis of the 
Cuban situation than that reported in your 
Sept. 14 issue. What the U.S. has to realize 
is that its present attitude toward this prob- 
lem—caused no doubt by its desire to avoid 
sharp criticism and undesirable public rela- 
tions in America—works in a negative w 
To the Latin mind. the U.S. stand is a sign 
of weakness and this opens the door for 
Communist subversion. 

Cuba is a cancer. This malign tumor will 
continue to spread until drastic surgery is 
performed. Mr. Kennedy is the chief surgeon 
and the time to perform the operation is to- 
day. Tomorrow the patient (Latin America) 
may be dead. 

A firm stand and positive action on the 
part of the US. will bring only cheers and 
respect from all American nations, 

T. E. CHAMPSAUR 
President 
Asociacién Nacional de Desarrollo Econémico 
Panama 





Wrong Sculptor 
Sir: 

While admiring vour color photographs of 
modern sculpture in Spoleto [ Aug. 24], T was 
sorry to see under the name Germaine Ri 
chier and title Don Quixote of the Forest 
the magnificent King (1959) by Augusto 
Perez. who sculpts for my gallery, and of 
whom I am very proud 

GasPrro DEL Corso 
Obelisco Gallery 
Rome 


Pioneer Felons 
Sir: 

Time has done a great service in publiciz- 
ing the promising record to date of the work- 
release program at North Carolina state 
prisons [Sept. 14]. Wisconsin pioneered the 
idea of permitting prisoners convicted of 
misdemeanors to work outside their cells at 
regular jobs while spending nights and week- 
ends in jail. 

A few other states have enacted statutes 
authorizing judges to grant similar privileges 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're moving, please let us know five weeks 
before changing your address. Place magazine 


| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you 
write us about your subscription. 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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To subscribe mail this form with your 
payment, and check: [) new subscription 
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place your magazine address label here and clip 
this form to your letter. 











temporary office help, call Manpower” 


for 


These white gloves, worn by more than 100,000 MANPOWER 
employees throughout the world, are your guarantee of skill and 
experience in temporary office help . . . a living symbol of quality. 


Manpower office workers come to you pre-screened, tested, bonded 
and insured ready to work as long as you need them. Manpower 
office workers wear their gloves proudly. You will see the difference 
in their work. Call the Manpower office in your city today. 


TYPISTS « STENOS « OFFICE MACHINE OPERATORS * FILE CLERKS 


MANPOWER INC. 


The world's largest temporary help service . Over 250 offices throughout the world 


OFFICE SERVICES DIVISION | INDUSTRIAL HELP DIVISION 
SALESPOWER, INC. DIVISION TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 


@ 1962, Manpower Inc 


| to jail prisoners. I was fortunate enough to 


be instrumental in getting such a law enacted 
last year in Missouri 
But North Carolina, I believe, is the first 
state where the program has been extended 
to include prisoners convicted of felonies 
The results achieved will be a guide to the 
rest of the nation 
FRANKLIN FERRISS 
Circuit Judge 
St. Louis County 
Clayton, Mo. 


Money & the Ministers 
Sir 

Orchids and onions to you 

Orchids because you dare to mention the 
unmentionable (moncy) in “Pastoral Pay” 
Sept. 14]. Most Protestant clergy are col- 
lege and seminary educated, the cost of which 
is similar to that of a Ph.D. or M.D. degree; 
yet most of these clergy find themselves un 
able to provide for their children the same 
education the church demanded for their 
profession 

Onions because, contrary to the Rev. Ma 
gee Wilkes, the church is not like any other 
profession. The high pay is found only in big 
churches, and if this is the sole objective of 
the clergy, then the people in the small 
churches are second-rate and do not deserve 
the Word and the Sacrament 

For the small town and small congrega 
tion, the Gospel of Christ is severely dam 
aged every time a guy like Wilkes makes his 
Madison Avenue pronouncements 

(Tue Rev.) James H. Davis 

Episcopal Missionary of West Boise 
Boise, Idaho 





Sir 

That any lay person who knows anything 
about the work of a minister should 
“ministers never had it so good” is appalling 
to me 

I am the daughter of a minister, and to 
the quote “If pastors had to settle for a 
straight salary, vou’d hear them cry to 
Kingdom Come,” I have a rebuttal pa 
rishioners had to pay their ministers an hour 
ly scale wage for the number of h s they 
put in at their work, Kingdom would Come 
immediately from that howl! 

As to the fringe benefits—what good is a 
“sure-thing” tip on the stock market if you 
haven't got enough money to take advantage 
of it? In any church I've known anything 
about, the minister pays at least half of that 
“paid un” pension plan 

And this “stocking the larder”—how many 
people can use 150 jars of pickled pigs’ 
feet ? 

(Mrs.) MARTELLEN W, PETTRY 
Purchase, N.Y 











Melliferous Ev 





Sir 

God bless you for the Everett Dirksen 
story |Sept. 14 

In one article you have combined 

icana, politics, patriotism, religion, com 
sense—a deserved tribute to the inspired 


leadership of ome of our great men who must 
lead us during the present world crisis 
WaLt MarsH 
President 
Marsh Stencil Machine Co 
Belleville, Ill 


Sir 

The words of Senator Dirksen 
a river current—smooth and 
nuances 

It is not necessary for him to resort to 
extensive arm ving or shoe pounding. He 
knows the right words to express himself. His 


w like 
rippled 
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The “seat” that money alone can’t buy 


ANOTHER WAY THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE EN- 
DEAVORS TO MAINTAIN A FAIR AND ORDERLY MARKET 


rhe man who can sit on this little pull-down seat attached 
to the trading posts on the floor of the New York Stock Ex- 
change is important to you — whether you are a small in- 
vestor, a large investor, or a potential investor. Only this 
man, and 1,363 men like him, can represent you in trans- 
acting business on the floor of the Exchange. 


How does he qualify for this responsibility? 

How does he get to be a Member of the New York Stock 
Exchange? 

How does he contribute to the service you receive when 
you invest? 


Before he could become a Member, this man who buys and 
sells for you on the floor of the New York Stock Exchange 
was thoroughly investigated. And he had to satisfy certain 
rigid Exchange requirements. 

It works this way 

Before a “seat” can be bought it must be offered for sale 
by a Member. (No Member has owned an actual seat since 
the 1870's, but the expression is still used to mean mem- 
bership in the Exchange.) When seller and buyer agree on 
a price of a membership, investigation begins 

The prospective Member must have two sponsors — Ex- 
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change Members or Allied Members—who know about his 
character and his business experience 

His name is then posted on the floor of the Exchange for 
two weeks. It is publicized to Member Firms and to news- 
papers. Information about him can be registered by anyone 
with the Exchange. 

(he Exchange examines his background, with special at- 
tention to his reputation and his experience. 

Then the man is interviewed by a committee of Exchange 
Governors, and every fact they know about him is scruti- 
nized. Finally, the Board of Governors must vote to elect 
him to membership. 

When you do business with Member Firms, you deal with 
people who have agreed to conform to a strict code of ethi- 
cal practice. Every Member and Member Firm is expected 
to observe the many regulations imposed by the Exchange 
And at least one principal of every Member Firm must be 
a Member of the Exchange. 

These are a few of the many procedures of the New York 
Stock Exchange in its continuing effort to maintain a fair 
and orderly market for investors. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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The Suit That Really Cuts Your 
Pressing Bills! 


“It’s not the original cost but the up- 
keep.” This applies to suits as well as 
cars and yachts and horses and wives. 

It’s true that many suits cost more to 
maintain than the original cost. 

The Worsted-Tex suit requires far 
fewer pressings than the average suit 
regardless of its price range. This is due 
to the 2 x 2 ply fabrics with their double 
twisted yarns which bounce back from 
wrinkles more quickly than fabrics nor- 
mally found in suits at anywhere near 


ey SUITS 


the price of a Worsted-Tex. 

Also the live tailoring, much of it 
done by hand, contributes to the unu- 
sual shape-retaining characteristics. 

All Worsted-Tex clothing wages sim- 
ilar war against wrinkles and that ba 
look. 

Worsted-Tex is rated “best buy” in 
its price category and compares with 
much costlier clothing. Why pay more? 
At fine stores from coast to coast. From 
$69.95.* 






y 


Ouse of 


TOPCOATS, OVERCOATS, SPORTS JACKETS, 
Deeee FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. ¥ 





audience hangs on every word, wondering 
what gem will follow 
(Mrs.) GENOVERA ANDRESEN 

Marengo, Ill 
Sir: 
My favorite from the melliferous mouth of 
Senator Ev came out in Senate d te some 
vears ago. Said he: “Let us not ne this 
legislation sprang phoenix-like from the brow 
of Jove.” 

(Tue Rev.) Russert C. Stroup 
Georgetown Presbyterian Church 
Washington, D.C 








Sir 

Hail Dirksen, Magnus Americanus! Your 
forthright and inspiring profile of this man 
should be a great challenge to our youth 
the leaders of tomorrow 

I'wo or three such articles a year—without 
regard to political party, or origin—would be 
a great contribution to the thinking of our 
youngsters 

Leroy E. Roark 


Sarasota, Fla 


Which Church 


our 

I want to express my appreciation of the 
excellent article on E.E. Cummings that ap 
peared in the issue of Sept. 14. It is a very 
sympathetic and sensitive treatment of the 
life of one of our great American poets 

I should like to point out that Mr, Cum 
mings’ father was minister of the South Con 
gregational Church (Unitarian) in Boston 
and not the Old South Church (Ce ra 
tional). The Rev. Edward Cummings suc 
ceeded Dr. Edward Everett Hale as minister 
of that church and served until it merged 
with the First Church in Boston in 1925 

DrAN RicHarD D. Prerc! 

Emerson College 
Boston 


Duck for Dinner 
Su 

I am writing to more fully inform you on 
a statement made in your recent article on 
the outbreak of St. Louis encephalitis in St 
Petersburg, Fla. |Sept. 14] “Trate resi- 
dents stoned health department workers who 
were trying to trap ducks merely to draw a 
blood specimen for virus testing.” 

The many pet ducks that adorn our lakes 
are protected by neither city officials nor the 
state game commission, hence have become 





fair prey for anyone who has a fancy to see 
succulent roast duck gracing his dinner table 
The only recourse is for “irate citizens” to 
protect their helpless pets from these ma 
rauders. It is difficult to tell whether a man 
chasing a duck wants a blood specimen (un 
heard of before) or a Sunday dinner (a com 





mon practice) 
(Mrs.) Jopy K. Morris 


St. Petersburg, Fla 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 





HERE is a lot of talk that the 

only reason Teddy Kennedy won 
is that he is Jack’s little brother. Not 
so; he’s Old Joe's boy. See THe 
Nation, Teddy & Kennedyism. 


IME’s editors, writers and research- 

ers don’t spend much time looking out 
the windows of the Time & Lire 
Building in Manhattan’s Rockefeller 
Center; too busy with words on paper. 
But last week staff members were 
arguing about how many new build- 
ings, completed or under construction, 
they can see from their offices on the 
24th and 25th floors. Best count: 35. 

Reason for this study of the sur- 
roundings was this week’s story and 
twelve-page color spread on “The Vew 
New York." Members of the color- 
projects staff had been talking about 
this story for years as they watched 
New York changing; last spring they 
decided that this fall would be the 
time to catch the change at crescendo. 
Senior Editor Cranston Jones scouted 
picture possibilities in a top-down con- 
vertible; Art Director Michael Phil- 
lips. Contributing Editor Kenneth 
Froslid and Researcher Rosemary L. 
Frank explored by helicopter. Free- 
lance Photographer Jim Langley, an 
old hand at Trwe color projects (his 
last previous one: the Air Force Acad- 
emy Chapel, July 27) and a resident 
of New York City for most of his 

















ITH the thought that many readers would like to see some 

of the best of the original paintings for the cover of Time, 
we have assembled a contemporary portraiture show made up of 
38 works by 16 artists: Pietro Annigoni, Boris Artzybasheff, 
Herbert L. Block, Aaron Bohrod, René Bouché, Bernard Buffet, 
Boris Chaliapin, James Chapin, William Dobell, Russell Hoban, 
Peter Hurd, Henry Koerner, Bernard Safran, Ronald Searle, 
Rufino Tamayo and Robert Vickrey. The show opened to the 
public for the first time this week at the Putnam Trust Company 
building in Greenwich, Conn., under the sponsorship of the Green- 
wich Art Society. Next stop as it moves across the country: the 
Higbee Co. gallery in Cleveland. 


Grate 4. Quer 


39 years (he owns three brownstones), 
went away for a week before he 
started on the assignment so he could 
see his town with a fresher eye. Shoot- 
ing from roofs, ledges, helicopters. fire 
escapes, ladders, I beams and the bot- 
tom of excavations, Langley took, in 
all, some 3,000 pictures. For the best 
of the take, and a two-page story on 
how New Yorkers are ever making the 
old place new, see Mopern Livinec, 
Doing Over the Town. 


VEN more interesting than the 

story of John F. Kennedy and 
Durie Malcolm Bersbach Desloge 
Shevlin is the story of the story— 
who started it, why it grew, how it 
finally came out in the U.S. press. See 
Press, An American Genealogy. 


A we all about to be poisoned, 
almost like guests of the Borgias, 
as Rachel Carson says? Nonsense. See 
Scrence, Pesticides: The Price for 
Progress. 


AID an angry sailor on the U.S. 

naval base at Guantanamo, Cuba: 
“T never thought I'd see the day when 
in a place go miles from the States, 
Commie guards would keep me from 
taking liberty.” For Trae Corre- 
spondent William Rademaekers’ first- 
hand report, see THe HeMISPHERE, 
Containment Shuffleboard. 
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If you want professional-quality stereo, you need: 


two ‘woofers’ with massive magnets for the bass, two 5-inch 


loudspeakers for the middle range, two 3’4-inch precision 
‘tweeters’ for the treble, a double-channel 60-watt power 
amplifier, a stereo ‘master control’ unit, a 4-speed automatic 
turntable, a magnetic stereo pickup cartridge with diamond 
LP stylus, an AM-FM-Multiplex stereo tuner, a 2-and-4-track 
stereo-mono tape recorder, and two separate microphones. 


Like this: 





Yes. Like that. Surprised? Wondering why 
a professional-quality stereo system looks 
just like a radio-phonograph console? Be- 
cause it is a radio-phonograph console. A 
very special kind, to be sure. A Fisher. 
Fisher is the only maker of stereophonic 
consoles who is at the same time a leading 
manufacturer of separate high fidelity com- 
ponents. These separate Fisher amplifiers, 
audio control units, tuners and other com- 
ponents have been considered the top stand- 
ard of quality by technically inclined sound 
enthusiasts and professional users since the 
earliest days of the high fidelity era. Your 
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favorite FM station most probably monitors 
and relays its own broadcasts with a Fisher 
FM tuner. And under the lid of a Fisher 
stereo console you will find nothing less 
than uncompromising adaptations of 
famous Fisher component designs. 

It is of course part of the Fisher philoso- 
phy that only the most clegant furniture 
should be permitted to house equipment of 
this caliber. Fisher cabinet designs in French 
Provincial, Italian Provincial and modern 
styles, as well as the woods and finishes 
used by Fisher craftsmen, are as far above 
the usual standard of the radio-phonograph 


field as Fisher engineering itself. One look 
at the new Fisher Statesman III, featured 
here in French Provincial fruitwood, should 
be more than sufficient proof. 

The 1963 Fisher stereo consoles come in 
29 different models, styles and finishes, 
from $400 to $2,695. 

Ask your nearest Fisher dealer for a 
demonstration. And for your free copy 
of the new, handsome 1963 Fisher radio- 
phonograph catalogue, write today to the 
Fisher Radio Corporation, 21-57 44th Drive, 


cwiny Phe Fisher 
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POLITICS 
In Full Swing 


Was it a sight? Was it a sound? Was it 
a scent? It was all these, and more. It was 
a national state of mind. For suddenly the 
1962 political campaigns were in full 
swing. With primaries in Massachusetts 
and conventions in New York, the nomi- 
nees had been chosen in nearly all the na- 
tion's major races. Now the candidates 
jostled and shouted. Now challenges for 
TV debates fluttered through the air like 
autumn leaves. Now came the inevitable 
pictures of politicians with Indians—or 
factory workers, or coal miners, or bath- 
ing beauties. Now the members of Con- 
gress, grinding toward adjournment, 
looked fretfully toward their home fronts. 
And now the President of the U.S. took to 
the stump in his capacity as party leader. 

Teddy's Brother. President Kennedy 
was in fine political fettle. He and Jackie 
contributed two votes toward an ava- 
lanche victory in Massachusetts for Dem- 
ocratic Senate Candidate Teddy Kennedy, 
Then he flew to Harrisburg to speak— 
principally for Philadelphia's ex-Mayor 
Richardson Dilworth, who is engaged in a 
bitter fight for Governor against Republi- 
can Representative William Scranton. 

“I will introduce myself.” the President 





A CanpbipaTe & FRIENDS 
With some, coal miners. 


told some 7,000 Democrats at a 
$roo-a-plate dinner. “I am Ted- 
dy Kennedy's brother.” There 
was no pretense about this be- 
ing a “nonpolitical” presidential 
trip, and Kennedy struck out at 
Republicans in a fashion rem- 
iniscent of 1960. Said he: “If 
the Republican Party is charged 
with wanting to return to the 
past, with opposing nearly every 
constructive measure we have 
put forward, then they must 
plead guilty. 

“It was a cold day in January 
when this Democratic Adminis- 
tration took office; the nation’s 
engine was idling; we were in our 
third recession in seven years: 
nearly five and a half million 
Americans were out of work— 
the largest number since World 
War IT. 

“All of this was 20 months 
ago tonight. And were I to tell 
you tonight that all was well; or 
were I to say that the 87th Congress 
had done all the things which we feel 
must be done. I would be setting my 
sights too low. 

“But the facts of the matter are that 
progress has been made on every single 
one of these problems, that the 
decline in our position has been 
reversed, and that this country 
is moving forward again, 

“No Congress in recent years 
has made a record of progress 
and compassion to match this. 
and only a Democratic Congress 
could pass these bills, for they 
were Democratic bills, sponsored 
and guided and enacted by 
Democratic majorities, and in 
most cases against a near- 
unanimous opposition of the Re- 
publican Party. And that’s why 
this election is so important.” 

Best Chance. Republicans, of 
course, would disagree—and be- 
fore November they would have 
a chance to voice their disagree- 
ment in the campaigns for 435 
House seats. 39 Senate places 
and 35 governorships. It is in- 
creasingly fashionable to say 
that elections are decided mostly 
by personalities and local issues, 
that a pleasant smile is more 
important than a staunch philos- 
ophy, that a candidate's stand 





KENNEDY IN HARRISBURG* 
To some, forward motion. 


on sewer bonds outweighs his views on 
foreign policy. But for all President Ken- 
nedy's rosy description of the nation’s 
state, the U.S. does face grave problems 
abroad and at home. It is in the biennial 
elections that the American voter has his 
best chance to help solve these problems. 


Polls 


> As measured by the Gallup poll, Presi- 
dent Kennedy's popularity has been de- 
clining since last March, when it reached 
a high for the year of 79%. In August 
it had dropped to 66°. Last week the 
latest. poll showed that the downtrend 
had stopped; now 67° of U.S. voters 
approve of the way Kennedy is handling 
his job. 

> The latest Detroit News poll on Re- 
publican George Romney's bid to unseat 
Democratic Governor John Swainson in 
Michigan places Romney ahead, 50.5% 
to 48.8%. 

> Republican hopes for congressional 
gains in the Midwest are pinned partly on 
the belief that farmers are unhappy about 
federal farm policy. now administered by 
a Democratic Administration. This belief 
was bolstered by a Minnesota poll show- 
ing that only 35% of the state’s farmers 
approve of the way Agriculture Secretary 
Orville Freeman, a former Minnesota 
Governor, is performing his duties. 


% Atleft: Philadelphia's Dilworth, 







Teddy & Kennedyism 


(See Cover] 

Edward Moore Kennedy smiled at the 
TV newsmen who brandished microphones 
in his face. Had he yet talked over his 
triumph with his brother, the President of 
the U.S.? No, but he hoped to shortly. 
Had he talked to his other brother, the 
U.S. Attorney General? No, but he hoped 
to shortly. Had he talked to his father, 
Joseph P. Kennedy? Replied Teddy, with 
the quiet pride of a son who knows he has 
pleased a demanding parent: “Yes, I 
talked to him. He was extremely excited.” 

From Old Joe on down, the Kennedy 
clan had every reason to be excited. For 
the voungest of the nine Kennedy chil- 
dren, the chubby little boy who used to 
wear bangs, had just scored a stunning 
political triumph. Seeking the Democratic 
Senate nomination in Massachusetts, he 
amassed 69° of the humiliated 
State Attorney General Edward J. (Ed- 
dic} McCormack by a margin of 559,251 
to 247.366. At 30, and just three years 
out of law school, he was one of the 
hottest political properties outside 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Jigs & Japes. Buoyed up by his father’s 
unwavering support, backed by the Ken- 
nedy wealth, Teddy also made the best of 
the Kennedy name, the Kennedy 
the Kennedy manner. He had the familiar 
thatch of thick brown hair, the outthrust 
jaw, the meat-chopping gestures, the flat 
Boston accent. A voter could close his 
eyes, listen to the talk of “Cuber” and 

Asier” and swear the President was on 
the platform. But these qualities alone 
were not enough to overwhelm Eddie 
McCormack, 39. another affable, hand- 
some Irishman and the nephew of House 
Speaker John W. McCormack. In the end 
Teddy won because he staged a campaign 
unmatched and unmatchable in its energy, 
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vote 


looks. 





Joe Kennepy & YouNGEST SON (1939) 
A family where life is « 


a constant contest. 
enterprise and sheer intensity of purpose. 

To the blare of a brass band, Teddy 
marched up and down Massachusetts. His 
right hand grew half an inch with all the 
hearty handshaking. He clapped men on 
the back: “How are you, buddy?” He 
reduced the women to squeals of delight 
with his rugged good looks. He was able 
and eager to dance an Irish jig when the 
occasion demanded. He spoke of the issues 
in stern, confident tones. He campaigned 
unabashedly on the claim that his influ- 
ence would be felt in Washington on his 
brother's New Frontier, His slogan: “He 
can do more for Massachusetts.” 

Against this versatile onslaught, Eddie 
never really had a chance. Teddy won 
every ward in Boston, supposedly McCor- 
mack’s bastion. He even carried Eddie's 
home precinct in Dorchester, 317-304. 
By the size and scope of his victory 
Kennedy became an early-book favorite 
for November over Republican Nominee 
George Cabot Lodge, 35. another smiling 
another famous Massachusetts 
family (see box p. 17). 

"One Too Many?" But the importance 
of Kennedy's victory went far beyond the 
boundaries of Massachusetts. It gave new 
life to an issue that is certain to echo 
across the U.S. between now and Novem- 
ber. That issue might best be called “Ken- 
nedyism”; it springs from the fretful feel- 
ing that there are too many Kennedys 
doing too many things too conspicuously 
and achieving too much power. Repub- 


scion ot 





licans mean to make the most of it. Says 
Republican National Chairman William 
Miller: “We're going to take a lot of 


votes all over the country out of this 
because people are going to think twice 
about the dynasty issue now. It was bad 
enough making Bobby Attorney General. 
But even that wasn’t the joke this one ts, 
The idea that Teddy is qualified to be a 
U.S. Senator is ridiculous. 


Before the election, political cartoonists 
ridiculed the Kennedys’ massed march on 
Washington, Cracked Satirist Del Close of 
Chicago's Second City: “If Teddy wins. 
Laos won't be the only country with three 
princes.” Columnists were critical. “Make 
no mistake about it.” wrote Scripps-How 
ard'’s Richard Starnes, “Teddy Kennedy 
has mortgaged his brother’s Administra- 
tion.” Asked Inez Robb: “Don't you 
think that Teddy is one Kennedy too 
many?” On primary day, Editor Jonathan 
Daniels of the strongly pro-Kennedy Ra 
leigh News and Observer wrote: “What- 
ever happens in Massachusetts today, the 
implications of Ted Kennedy's campaign 
will not help the President. the Demo- 
cratic Party, or the country.” When the 
ballots were counted, the New York Times 
was moved to rare emotion: “This victory 
for Edward Kennedy is demeaning to the 
dignity of the Senate and the democratic 
process.” 

Matter of Survival. The Kennedys 
were acutely aware of the potential peril 
of Kennedyism as an issue. Jack and 
Bobby were dubious about Teddy's can 
didacy from the beginning. Teddy under- 
stood their doubts; yet he plunged right 
ahead. Why? First, because his father in- 
sisted. Second, because the Senate race 
was a challenge—and Teddy Kennedy is 
remarkable even among the Kennedys for 
his fiercely competitive spirit. 

The Kennedys are famed for their fam- 
ily solidarity, but Old Joe and Teddy 
have always been especially close. When 
their father suffered his stroke last year, 
all three sons hurried to his bedside in 
Palm Beach, Fla., but it was Teddy who 
sat up with him all night for three nights 
while the others went home to sleep. 
When Jack and Bobby expressed their 
hesitation about Teddy's candidacy. Joe 
laid down the law. Said he: “You boys 
have what you want now, and everyone 
else helped you work to get it, Now it’s 
Ted's turn. Whatever he wants. I'm going 
to see he gets it.” What Ted wanted was 
the Senate. He wanted it as a measure of 
proof that he could hold his own as a Ken- 
nedy. For Ted was the kid brother, and he 
had to excel to survive in a family where 
life is a constant contest and victory the 
only goal. 

All Out. “We tried to keep everything 
more or less equal,” recalls Rose Kennedy, 
“but you wonder if the mother and father 
aren't quite tired when the ninth one 
comes along. You have to make more of 
an effort to tell bedtime stories and be 
interested in swimming matches. There 
were 17 years between my oldest and 
youngest child, and I had been telling 
bedtime stories for 20 years. When you 
have older brothers and sisters, they're 
the ones that seem to be more important 
in a family, and always get the best rooms 
and the first choice of boats and all those 
kinds of things 
resent it.” 

For years, the older Kennedy brothers 
and sisters have kidded Teddy by insist- 
ing that “the discipline was breaking down 
when you came along.” Not likely. Like 


but Ted never seemed to 
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the older Kennedy children, Teddy got by 
on an allowance of to¢ to a quarter a 
week. cut grass for extra cash, worked a 
paper route. There were, of course, privi- 
leges unknown to most children; for ex- 
ample. Teddy received his first Commun- 
ion from Pope Pius XII. But he still got 
his spankings with a coat hanger. Any- 
thing less than an all-out effort, whether 
in geometry or golf, was bound to bring a 
reprimand from his father, Recalls Sister 
Jean. the wife of Stephen Smith. who 
helps manage the family fortune: “Daddy 
always said, ‘Never take second best.’” 
ivs Teddy with studied understatement: 
“We felt our father’s presence throughout 
our young lives.” 

Animal Energy. Under the family’s 
rigorous current-events Teddy 
studied newspaper clippings posted on a 
bulletin board by his mother, answered 
her questions at lunch, He laboriously 
compiled a daily diary that was regularly 
checked by his parents (“You had to use 
words you could spell”). and he listened, 
from the distance of the separate table 
reserved for the family’s small fry, as 
his big brothers and father staged their 
free-for-all arguments at dinner about 
national and world affairs. Nonetheless, 
Teddy made himself felt. Says Jean: 
“Even as a child, Ted had a terrific 
animal energy. People naturally gravi- 
tated to him. He was always a leader of 
the family on things such as whether we 
would play football or go sailing. You 
never had to push Ted—you always had 
to hold him back.’ 

His family’s travels took him through 
ten different schools. Although he was 
never a top scholar. Teddy managed to 
follow his three brothers to Harvard. As 
a freshman, he was struggling along with 
a C minus in Spanish when, on the spur of 
the moment, he asked a classmate to take 
an exam for him. The friend was caught 
and they were both suspended, This year, 
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Teppy & Wire Joan 
The family said, ‘Hold him back.’ 


to forestall the possibility that his expul- 
sion might be used against him politically 
Teddy made a public confession of the in- 
cident. During the campaign, Opponent 
McCormack never mentioned it. 

Kennedy enlisted in the Army, spent 
nearly two years in Europe. Honing his 
competitive edge, he climbed the Matter- 
horn, entered and won a bobsled meet for 
novices in Switzerland—the first time he 
had ever ridden a sled. Discharged as a 
Pic, Kennedy was readmitted to Harvard 
in 1953. banged around in a beat-up Pon 
tiac. excelled in public speaking. earned 
honor grades in history and government in 
his senior year. 


LDEST SON FOLLOWED HIS ARROW 10 

SHINGTON, MARRIED A BEAUTIFUL PRINCESS 
I BECAME A BELOVED RULER 

FOR THE MANNER 1 E 
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Significant Sequel. As the latest and 
last of the Kennedys, Teddy took up an- 
other family obsession: Harvard football.* 
Teddy was big enough (6 ft. 2 in., 200 
Ibs.) and strong enough, But he lacked 
speed and agility. To improve his block- 
ing. he persuaded a teammate to work 
with him for long hours after practice. To 
improve his tackling. he persuaded Cap- 
tain Dick Clasby, a star tailback, to serve 
as his personal tackling dummy. 

Kennedy made end on the first team 
in his senior year and earned his letter. 
With a covey of Kennedys cheering in 
the stands, he caught a touchdown pass 
against Yale that vear for Harvard's only 
score in a 21-7 loss. There was a signifi- 
cant sequel to Teddy's efforts to improve 
his football skills. At Harvard, Teddy 
fumed at the fact that Clasby could out- 
run him. “Dick.” he said, “sometime in 
the next ten years I'll bet I beat you in 
a race.” Last month. when Clasby, now 
a lumber broker in a Detroit suburb, vis- 
ited Teddy in Hyannisport, Kennedy sud- 
denly announced: “I think I'm ready for 
that bet now.” Clasby looked bewildered, 
but Teddy recalled his old challenge. The 
two marked off a so-yd. course on the 
lawn—and Teddy won by two yards. 

Go West, Young Man. Aiter getting 
his A.B. in 1956, Kennedy was turned 
down by Harvard law school, He planned 
to go to Stanford, but his father decreed 
that he should stay in the East. He end- 
ed up at the University of Virginia law 
school, where Bobby had compiled an ex- 
cellent record. Only an average student 












* Joseph Jr. (who was killed over Europe as a 
World War IL flyer) made the varsity squad 
but never earned his letter. Jack suffered the 
first of his back injuries while scrimmaging with 
the jayvees against the varsity. Bobby earned 
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Teddy teamed with Varick Tunney, son 
of Gene Tunney, to win the school’s com- 
petition in simulated court cases. Teddy 
also distinguished himself by winning a 
beautiful wife. Blonde Joan Bennett, 
daughter of a New York City advertising 
executive, was attending Manhattanville 
College, where two of the Kennedy sisters 
had gone, Teddy and Joan were married 
by Francis Cardinal Spellman in 1958. 
They now have two children, Kara, 2}, 
and Edward Jr., 1. 

In 1958, while still attending law school, 
Teddy also got his first experience in ac- 
tive politics as the manager of Jack’s 
pushover campaign for Senate re-election. 
In 1959, after graduating from Virginia, 
Teddy toured South America, returned to 
throw all his immense energies into the 
big-stakes political effort: Brother Jack's 
campaign for the 1960 Democratic nomi- 
nation for President. 

Teddy was assigned to handle a dozen 
Western states. Wherever they were, all 
members of the Kennedy family, friends 
and followers labored to and beyond the 
point of exhaustion. But both Jack and 
Bobby say that Teddy ‘‘was the hardest- 
working one of the whole bunch.” He 
learned to fly, barnstormed by himself 
throughout the West, landed at strange 
airports in wind, rain, snow, hail and sleet, 
He would do almost anything to win dele- 
gates or favorable headlines. For the Ken- 
nedy cause, he rode a bucking bronco for 
a respectable five seconds in a Montana 
rodeo. On a foray into Wisconsin, he made 
the first ski jump of his life. He balked 
only at holding a cigarette in his mouth 
for a sharpshooter in Wyoming. 

By the Lapels. In Idaho, Montana, 
Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico 
and Arizona, Teddy made the townsfolk 
feel that just as soon as the elections 
were over he and Joan planned to settle 
there and find their future. Teddy crossed 
Wyoming six times, and delegates can re- 
call literally being held by their lapels 
while Teddy extolled his brother. Says 
Wyoming Democratic Chairman Teno 
Roncalio: “He made me get up every 





Also bobsledding ... 
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morning and go horseback riding with 
him at 6 o’clock—and for an hour and a 
half!” At the Los Angeles convention, 
saddlesore Roncalio was vice chairman of 
the Wyoming delegation that gave all of 
its 15 votes to Jack—and put him over 
the top for the nomination. In the gen- 
eral election, Teddy fared worse: 11 
Western states went for Nixon. But re- 
gional Democrats assign no blame to Ted- 
dy: had it not been for him, they say, 
Jack Kennedy might have been shut out. 

After the election, Teddy went off on 
another trip abroad. It was the seventh 
he had made and, as always, he followed 
his father’s instructions, scribbling down 
voluminous notes in brown, spiral-backed 
notebooks. He returned to Massachusetts 
to take a job as an assistant district at- 
torney for Suffolk County. He accepted 
only a token $1 of the $5,000-a-year sal- 
ary—like his brothers and sisters, he had 
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received a $1,000,000 trust fund at the 
age of 21—and quietly began planning 
with his father to become the Democratic 
nominee in the senatorial election to fill 
his brother's old seat.* 

Steady Eddie. It took some doing. Ed- 
die McCormack was much more than the 
favorite nephew of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, An Annapolis 
graduate, McCormack finished first in his 
class at Boston University’s law school, 
gave up a successful practice (estimated 
annual income: $40.c00) to start out in 
politics as an elected member of the Bos- 





In December 1960, Democratic Governor Fos 
ter Furcolo appointed Benjamin A. Smith Il 
46, a Harvard roommate of the President's and 
a former mayor of Gloucester, to fill the seat 
until the 1962 election, Last week the Presid 
named Smith to be his representative at 
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ton city council. Twice elected attorney 
general—the last time in 1960 by more 
than 400.000 votes—Eddie compiled a 
solid, if not brilliant. record, particularly 
in civil rights cases. For Senator in 1962 
he was. as much as anyone could be, the 
choice of the Democratic Party's regular 
organization. an uneasy alliance of local 
bosses split by national origin (Trish v. 
Italian) and geography (greater Boston 
v. western Massachusetts ). Eddie was also 
the favorite of Massachusetts’ intellectual 
community. Historian Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son, Theologian Reinhold Niebuhr (a vis- 
iting professor at Harvard), and Harvard 
Law Professor Mark DeWolfe Howe 
joined to declare that “Teddy has been 
aptly described as a ‘fledgling in every- 
thing except ambition.’ ” 

Teddy could hardly have cared less 
about the party bosses. To whip up 
strength, he created his own organization 
of eager young pros and amateurs. Ted- 
dy’s first job was to win the party's en- 
dorsement at the convention in June. He 
held out the promise of some postmaster- 
ships. But his real appeal was to those 
who simply wanted to ride with a winner. 
Teddy thought like a winner, talked like 
a winner, and acted like a winner. He 
urged delegates to vote for him and there- 
by “do yourself a favor.” The delegates 
did. and the convention was no contest: 
Teddy won on the first ballot. 

On His Own. But in Massachusetts 
the party convention can do no more 
than endorse. What really counts is the 
primary. and McCormack, despite his 
convention loss, decided to fight on, He 
gave it all he had; already lean, he lost 14 
Ibs. during the campaign. He was at his 
best walking alone among the voters, 
shaking hands and showing his disarming 
crooked smile. At dawn, he walked alone 
into one diner and handed his campaign 
folder to a man hunched over the counter. 

“For Christ’s sakes.” cried the man, and 
threw the leaflet to the floor. 

“Listen,” said McCormack, who was 


* With Bobby & Bobby's wife, Ethel 
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up after three hours’ sleep. “I feel just 
as had as you do. If I can get up and 
come out and ask for your vote, the least 
vou can do is vote for me.” 

“AIL right.” said the man, 
for vou.” 

At a candy factory in Cambridge, Mc- 
Cormack moved up and down aisles red- 
olent of sugar and raspberry. The women 
workers all had chocolate covering on 
their right hands. McCormack shook their 
left hands and said, “I’m Eddie McCor- 
mack. I hope you'll vote for me.” Back 


“TH vote 


came the replies; “I will... IT will... 
I will.” Said one woman: “We're working 
people, you know.” On another occasion, 
a man assured him: “I’m for you. Ted 
still wets the bed.” 

But none of this enough—and 
McCormack. a practical politician from 
an eminently political family. knew it. 
In desperation, he lashed out. In the first 
of his two TV debates against Teddy, he 
launched a savage personal attack against 
Teddy's youth, his qualifications. name. 
his slogan. It was all true, but Teddy 


was 


never buckled and. in the end. the attack 
probably got him some sympathy. 

Eddie continued the struggle. His small, 
intensely loyal staff worked round the 
clock; yet schedules went awry. and Ed- 
die lost votes by failing to appear at the 
proper rally at the proper time. Hard up 
for cash, he set his father “Knocko” and 
his older brother “Jocko” to supervising 
a tiny group of volunteers who worked 
throughout the night making campaign 
posters. 

All to no avail. Teddy had it over him 


NEW ROUND IN AN OLD FEUD 


“| Just Long to Have Him Alone in Debate” 


HE feud’s first showdown came in 1916 when Henry 

Cabot Lodge narrowly defeated John F. (“Honey Fitz”) 
Fitzgerald for the Senate by 33.000 votes. In a battle of 
grandsons, John Fitzgerald Kennedy restored family honor 
in 1932 by knocking Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. out of his Sen- 
ate seat by 70,000 votes. In a 1960 rematch of sorts, Demo- 
cratic Presidential Candidate Kennedy took Massachusetts 
by 510,000 votes against the G.O.P. ticket carrying the name 
of Vice-Presidential Candidate Lodge. But in a state where 
politicians nurse their grudges like old wine, even these 
family jousts of the past are likely to seem insipid com- 
pared to the campaigns George Cabot Lodge. 35. and Teddy 
Kennedy are preparing to stage in their battle for J.F.K.’s 
old seat in the Senate. 

Tall (6 ft. 5 in.), lean and darkly handsome, George Lodge 
has a striking physical resemblance to his father. While 
Teddy was becoming an extraverted Kennedy, Lodge was a 
childhood loner. “I kept pigeons and spent nearly all my 
free time sailing and fiddling with my boat by myself.” In 
his junior year at Harvard, Lodge married pert Nancy 
Kunhardt, hauled her off on a month-long honeymoon cruise 
up the Maine coast to Canada in an open sailboat. When a 
hurricane whirled by, they anchored in the lee of a desolate 
island and ate clams for three days. 

After graduating from Harvard in 1950. Lodge caught on 
as a cub reporter for the Boston Herald (his father had 
started out as a reporter for the now defunct Boston Evening 
Transcript). In 1953, Lodge got a chance to interview Secre- 
tary of Labor James Mitchell, asked him 96 probing ques- 
tions, and was offered a job in the department's public 
information office. 

What Dynasty? In 1958. Lodge moved from Director of 
Information to Assistant Secretary of Labor for International 
Affairs. He did such a commendable job that he was asked to 
stay on for six months under the Kennedy Administration, 
despite his Republican ties, earned the warm praise of 
Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg. 

To win the G.O.P. Senate nomination. Lodge had to run 
against seasoned Congressman Laurence Curtis, 69. With 
ten years in Congress and 16 in city and state government, 
Curtis sniffed at Lodge’s claims of experience. In both par- 
ties. said Curtis, “I am the only candidate running on his 
own name and own record of experience.” 

In reply, Lodge said he was getting no help from his 
father, pointed out that “if anything. I come from a dead 
dynasty.” At the G.O.P.’s convention, Lodge won the party’s 
endorsement on the first ballot. Campaigning against Curtis 
in last week's primary. Lodge barnstormed Massachusetts in 
a three-bus caravan, won by a vote of 245,c00 to 197.000. 

Blandness & Buses. In private, Lodge minces no words 
about Teddy. “I consider it a base impropriety that Teddy 
is so blatantly using his relationship with his brother for 
selfish purposes. What has he done to understand the world 
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or Massachusetts? I first met Teddy in Nigeria during a 
meeting of the African region of the I.L.0. Teddy was there 
for a day and a half. He talks like that made him an expert 
on Nigeria. Well, I know what he learned there because I 
briefed him. He does not know Nigeria. He pretends he 
does. It’s a phony.” 

But Lodge does not plan to attack Teddy personally 
during the campaign and thereby risk alienating the inde- 
pendent vote he needs to win, “You can't tell where votes 
are coming from.” says Campaign Manager Paul Grindle, 
“so you can’t irritate anyone. We've got to keep George 
bland. He can’t offend anybody, and that includes anyone 
who might be offended by an attack on Teddy.” 

For Lodge to become Senator, his followers know he must 
beat Teddy at the Kennedy game. Says Grindle; “We're 
running against a guy Who's almost as popular as the Presi- 
dent. That's the premise: Teddy's a celebrity. So our big 
problem is familiarity, to get people as familiar with George 
as they are with Teddy. We're not using any billboards and 
not much TV or radio time. We're using the buses, and we 
can go anywhere in those damned things,” 

Self-Punishment. Lodge has his own squad of pretty girls, 
his own staff of bright young men, his own army of volun- 
teers, his own attractive wife, and, for good measure, a 
houseful of six children, To get Lodge ready for Teddy, 
Grindle put him through two grueling day-and-night weeks 
during the Curtis campaign. They brought on dizzy spells 
and nausea. but Grindle was delighted that Lodge survived 
without collapsing. Says he: “George has confidence in him- 
self now that he can do anything he has to do—even when 
he’s totally dead on his feet. The Kennedys have this bru- 
tality. They do it to themselves. You can’t beat them unless 
you have this brutality in you.” 

An excellent speaker. despite occasional traces of a child- 
hood stammer, Lodge hopes to debate Independent Hughes 
(“to expose him for what he is—a socialist pacifist”), but 
is looking forward even more eagerly to getting Teddy on 
TV. “I just long to have him alone in debate. I would like 
it to be just the two of us and a moderator. Oh, how I 
would like that.” But Lodge is also a realist. Says he; “I'm 
the underdog now at no better than 6 to 4.” Vows Grindle 
“We'll campaign 16 hours a day and pray eight.” 
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in every way. Kennedy came equipped 
with searchlights, drum majorettes. flying 
flags and marching bands that whipped 
the crowds into football fervor. Teddy 
was supreme at the street-corner rally. 
The sight of an Irish eye would start him 
singing Sweet Adeline—at least until he 
got word that his flat baritone was losing 
him votes. Squads of Kennedy girl volun- 
teers. their hair teased to perfection, 
fanned out across the state. There was no 
lack of recruits. One woman, picking 
phone numbers at random, was surprised 
to find that nearly everyone she called 
was willing to pitch in for Teddy. 

The Living Doll. As Teddy put on the 
pressure, his campaign scenes became ka- 





rimack River, a federal highway in the 
Berkshires. His message was deadly seri- 
ous, if not profound. “I think we can get 
new industries for Massachusetts. I have 
promised to go out and visit the major 
corporations of the country, and tell them 
the advantages of Massachusetts. I have 
a particular interest in the education of 
the young people. especially school drop- 
outs. because I think this is one of our 
great natural concerns. I feel as we move 
through the 1960s that we must have the 
kind of transportation, the kind of urban 
renewal, the kind of increase in job oppor- 
tunities that will make our state grow, I 
vigorously support a health-care program 
for our senior citizens that should be 





TED POLUMBAUM 


Loser McCormack (Ricut) & BrorHer “JocKo” 
"If this is politics, then | don't want any part," 


leidoscopic. At a textile machinery plant 
in Worcester, Teddy moved eagerly 
through the din and the smell of hot 
metal to shake the hands of the men in 
the foundry. One man gestured that his 
hand was too greasy to shake. “Gimme 
that, buddy!” cried Kennedy, slamming 
his own big hand into the worker's. Then 
he strode on, his hand black with grease 
below his neat, white cuff. 

Everything went Teddy’s way. At one 
point. a worker buttonholed him and 
said; ‘Teddy, me boy. they say you've 
never worked a day in your life.” After an 
uneasy pause, the man added: “Let me 
tell you, you haven't missed a_ thing.” 
Wherever Teddy went, he won the wom- 
en. The old ones wanted to mother him, 
the young ones wanted to marry him. 
“Isn’t he a doll!’ shrieked secretaries from 
Revere to Westfield. In Chicopee a beam- 
ing group from the Polish Women’s Citi- 
zens’ Club listened to his talk, then rushed 
forward to chat with him over coffee and 
cupcakes. Cried Lucy Wisniowski; “I love 
that Kennedy family.” 

In his speeches Kennedy pounded away 
at international, national, state and lo- 
cal issues. He favored a jet airport for 
Worcester, pollution control on the Mer- 
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financed under the social security system.” 

Merciful End. Toward campaign's end, 
Eddie McCormack was standing almost 
alone on the tailgate of a station wagon 
and forlornly pleading his cause: “Look 
at the record—Eddie McCormack has a 
record.” As Teddy swept on, Eddie turned 
bitter. “Of course I’m hurt,” he said pri- 
vately. “I think it’s unjust that he should 
even try for the nomination. Two years 
ago, I led all candidates in this state at 
the polls. Right now I hold the most im- 
portant elective office held in this state 
by a Democrat. Then along came Teddy 
Kennedy out of the blue. If this is poli- 
tics, if they can get away with this, then 
I don’t want any part of politics.” 

On primary day, symbolically, Speaker 
John McCormack attracted almost no 
attention when he returned to Massachu- 
setts to vote. But President Kennedy and 
Jackie drew an excited audience when 
they helicoptered in from Newport. 
(Jackie got confused in the booth, had 
to call on the President for some husband- 
ly assistance with the voting machine.) 
That night, the end came with merciful 
speed at 8:32, when an aide handed a slip 
of paper to Teddy Kennedy’s brother-in- 
law, Steve Smith, “Here’s where Knocko 


lives.” he said. It was South Boston's 
Ward 7. Precinct 5. Knocko had been 
Democratic leader there for 30 years. The 
count was Kennedy 396, McCormack 347- 

When the avalanche had run its course, 
McCormack vowed he would never again 
run for public office. Without breaking 
stride, the new Democratic candidate for 
the Senate began to prepare for the cam- 
paign against Republican Lodge and H. 
Stuart Hughes, 46, a Harvard history 
professor and grandson of onetime Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes, who was 
running as an independent. 

One Man's Family. That was that 
for now. But the issue of Kennedyism may 
well persist beyond November. If Teddy 
gets to the Senate, he will still have to 
stand for re-election in 1964—on the 
same ticket with the President. Nothing 
could be better calculated to drive home 
the issue of the Government's becoming a 
citadel for one man’s family. Yet that 
possibility obviously did not bother the 
Democratic voters of Massachusetts last 
week. In fact. they could only regret that 
Old Joe Kennedy had run out of sons, 


The Pugilists 


The normally cherubic face of Indiana's 
Republican Senator Homer Capehart, 65, 
turned an angry red. His big fists grasped 
the lapels of his Democratic Senate oppo- 
nent, sturdy Birch Bayh Jr., 34. Growled 
Capehart: “Don't try to get away.” 
Snapped Bavh: “Take your hands off 
me.” The performance was a bit too com- 
petitive, even for the Indianapolis Ath- 
letic Club, and an onlooker rushed in to 
prevent a fist fight. 

The cause of the quarrel was Democrat 
Bayh’s belligerent drive to prevent Cape- 
hart from becoming the first Hoosier ever 
to serve four terms in the Senate. The 
specific incitement was an issue which 
seems likely to stir emotions of candidates 

-and voters—from now until November, 
The issue: Communist Cuba, and what to 
do about it. 

"Send the Marines." In Washington. 
Capehart has been as pugnacious about 
Cuba as any member of the Senate. As a 
member of the Latin American subcom- 
mittee of the Senate’s Foreign Relations 
Committee. he has advocated direct U.S. 
intervention in Cuba. On the stump back 
home, he urges a naval blockade against 
Communist arms in the Caribbean, then 
adds: “If a blockade doesn’t work, send in 
the Marines.” 

Democrat Bayh (pronounced by), for- 
mer Speaker of the Indiana House, angrily 
denounces Capehart as a “warmonger.” 
Capehart, he charges, is “playing politics 
with the blood of American boys and the 
safety of American homes.” Bayh sup- 
ports the Kennedy Administration argu- 
ment that Castro may collapse from eco- 
nomic chaos, cites the Kennedy pledge 
that action will be taken against any ag- 
gressive attempt to export Communism 
from the island. Bayh’s argument is some- 
times effective. Acidly commented one 
farmer: “Sure, let Homer call for an inva- 
sion; we'll all follow him when he yells 
‘charge’ and hits the beach.” 
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Just a few weeks ago, almost everyone 
conceded that Capehart, a farm-born Hoo- 
sier who became a millionaire phonograph 
manufacturer before his election to the 
Senate in 1944. was a cinch to be re- 
elected. Everyone, that is, but Bayh, who 
has been campaigning furiously in a white 
station wagon equipped with fancy gear 
for making newspaper photo mats and 
television tapes. Also born on a farm, 
Bayh was president of his rgs1 class at 
Purdue University, earned a law degree 
from Indiana U., was elected to the state 
legislature in 1954, owns a 340-acre farm 
near Terre Haute. Admits Capehart: “If 
we don’t work we could get beat.” 

Who's a Liar? Capehart is working. 
Last week he abandoned Washington to 
campaign in his bull-like voice, beat a fist 
into a palm, and roar: “There’s a hundred 
ships loaded with Russian equipment on 
the high seas heading for Cuba. This na- 
tion had better act.” At a Sigma Delta 
Chi luncheon at the Indianapolis Athlet- 
ic Club, the candidates clashed head-on, 
Bayh claimed that Capehart had drawn 
$250,000 in federal benefits on his own 
farming operation while “trying to reduce 
the income of farmers,”’ and that he had 
“deliberately violated” the rules of a Sen- 
ate briefing on Cuba by disclosing that 
Kennedy planned to ask power to mobilize 
150,000 reservists. “I was not present,” 
interrupted Capehart. “I didn’t know 
what was said.” “You certainly did know; 
you breached the security of the brief- 
ings.’ barked Bayh. “You're deliberately 
calling me a liar!"’ shouted Capehart. 

Except for the difference in age, it 
might have been interesting if they had 
come to blows. Capehart, although pretty 
pudgy now, was an Army boxing cham- 
pion in World War I. Bayh was light 
heavyweight champ at Purdue. 


The Lamb Who Won 


By any practical, predictive standard, 
New York Democrats could only hope to 
find a sacrificial lamb to run against In- 
cumbent Republican Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller. Yet during one of the bleat- 
ingest, bloodiest party conventions in the 
state’s recent history. four lambs battled 
each other all the way to the altar. The 
one who made it: Robert M. Morgenthau, 
43. former U.S. Attorney for the Southern 
District of New York and son of Franklin 
Roosevelt's longtime Treasury Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. 

Morgenthau had been hand-picked for 
the nomination by the high priest of 
Democratic pollsters, Lou Harris, who 
conducted a survey purporting to prove 
that Morgenthau stood a better chance 
against Rockefeller than any other avail- 
able Democrat (‘Time, Sept. 7). Presi- 
dent Kennedy approved of Morgenthau’s 
candidacy. So did New York City’s Mayor 
Robert Wagner. 

A Bit of Embarrassment. But as the 
Democrats convened in Syracuse, it be- 
came painfully evident that Morgenthau 
still needed a large vote bloc to win the 
nomination on an early ballot. And the 
most swingable bloc belonged to U.S. 
Representative Charles Buckley, the boss 
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of The Bronx. This was downright em- 
barrassing: after all, Bob Wagner had won 
reelection in 1961 on his promise to oust 
all of New York City’s borough bosses, 
and of these Buckley was the sole survivor. 

But first things first. Now, Wagner 
badly needed Buckley—and Buckley was 
happy to satisfy that need. Just a few 
hours before the convention balloting be- 
gan, Buckley announced that he was 
throwing all but a few of The Bronx's r10 
delegate votes to Morgenthau. 

That should have been that. But it 
wasn't. Inevitably, Buckley’s move gave 
Morgenthau’s three active opponents a 
chance to raise a cry of “bossism.” At 
the same time, it enraged some delegates 
who had supposed that Wagner really 
meant it when he vowed to fight to the 
death against Buckley's brand of polit- 
ical feudalism. 

Anger & Apathy. On the convention 
floor, things got out of control. Heedless 





MorGentuau & WIFE 


of the pro-Morgenthau chairman's efforts 
to gavel them into silence. bands thumped 
away, and a milling crowd of angry dele- 
gates shouted up at the platform: “We 


want a free vote!” “Down with the 
bosses!” “Morgenthau withdraw!” The 
lights were dimmed repeatedly as the 


chairman tried to restore order. Finally 
the voting began, and after two ballots 
and another near-riot, Bob Morgenthau 
was the convention's choice. Through all 
the hubbub, Buckley sat impassively un- 
der The Bronx's placard. Said he later: “I 
didn’t hear a thing.” That evening, Mor- 
genthau delivered a listless acceptance 
speech to a hall half filled with dead- 
weary delegates. He spoke with all the 
enthusiasm of a Georgia sixth-grader re- 
citing the Emancipation Proclamation, and 
even his ritual invocation of New York 
Democratic heroes—Al Smith, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, Herbert Lehman, Rob- 
ert Wagner—won only tepid applause. 

To run against Republican Senator Ja- 
cob K, Javits, the Democrats chose James 
B. Donovan, 46, a stocky, pink-faced, 
balding political newcomer who negotiat- 
ed the release of U-2 Pilot Francis Gary 
Powers, and is currently working for the 
liberation of prisoners taken by Fidel Cas- 
tro during the Bay of Pigs invasion. For at- 
torney general, against the G.O.P.'s Louis 
Lefkowitz, they put up Manhattan Bor- 
ough President Edward R. Dudley, 51, 
the U.S. Ambassador to Liberia from 1948 
to 1953. and the first Negro ever nominat- 
ed for statewide office in New York. 





THE CONGRESS 
Proud, with Cause 


If the 87th Congress is remembered for 
nothing else, it should rate history's honor 
for having passed a foreign trade bill that 
at long last releases the U.S. from the 
shackles of protectionism. The same ap- 
plies to the Kennedy Administration, 
which patiently but persistently pushed 
the far-reaching foreign trade bill through 
Congress that might at any time have 
balked. 

Last week the Senate passed the bill by 
a surprisingly one-sided vote of 78 to 8. 
Already approved by the House. it now 
goes to House-Senate conference and 
then to President Kennedy for signature 





Buckiey & DELEGATES 
The swingable bloc swung. 


and he can hardly wait to grab hold of 
his pen. 

The bill offers a real and vital departure 
for U.S, foreign economic policy. Existing 
reciprocal trade laws, although considered 
revolutionary when first passed during 
Franklin Roosevelt’s Administration, have 
long been as obsolete as the flivver. Eco- 
nomic policy is an obvious and integral 
part of foreign policy—for which the U.S. 
Constitution assigned the President re- 
sponsibility. Yet the reciprocal trade laws 
allowed the President almost no flexibility. 
They were studded with “peril point’ 
limitations, dictated by protectionists, that 
often negated their basic purpose. 

No longer. If the new law does not go as 
far as it might, it nonetheless goes much 
farther than anyone might have hoped 
just a few years ago. It gives the Presi- 
dent power to cut all existing tariffs by as 
much as 50°%, and to eliminate duties al- 
together on goods for which the U.S., 
Great Britain and Europe’s six Common 
Market nations account for a combined 
total of 80%, of the world export market. 
It also provides for retraining U.S. work- 
ers displaced by competition from foreign 
industries. 

President Kennedy had every right to 
be proud of the foreign trade bill. Said 
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he: “The new legislation gives us the 
opportunity to develop closer and more 
harmonious trade relations with the Com- 
mon Market and other nations throughout 
the world.” 


The Continuing Scandal 

By a squeaky vote of 202 to 197. the 
House of Representatives passed a com- 
promise farm bill, giving the Administra- 
tion some (but not all) of the contro- 
versial production controls it sought in an 
earlier bill which the House rejected. By 
1964 the Secretary of Agriculture will be 
empowered to set the acreage planted to 
wheat at whatever level is necessary to 
maintain the national supply without 
adding to surpluses. 

The House turnabout resulted from a 
partisan congressional mood brought on 
by the approaching elections; the bill 
picked up some Democratic supporters 
who were irked by the solid Republican 
opposition. But no one thought its pas- 
sage had rid the U.S. of its farm scan- 
dal. Said Vermont's Republican Senator 
George Aiken. as he emerged from the 
House-Senate conference that agreed to 
the final version: “Well. I can’t solve the 
farm problem, so I'm going over to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Cuba’s easier.” 


The Master Chef 


It happens every vear. As the time ap- 
proaches for Congress to vote money for 
foreign aid, the President of the U.S. 
must try to find some way of dealing 
with Louisiana Democrat Otto Passman, 
chairman of the House subcommittee that 
passes on foreign aid appropriations. It 
makes little difference what the President 
decides to do. For in any event Passman 
is certain to try to slash foreign aid to 
the barest nubbin. And he often succeeds. 

Thus, in 1957. when the foreign aid 
program was before Passman’s subcom- 
mittee. Republican Dwight Eisenhower 
invited Passman to the White House. Ike 
meant to use all his great persuasiveness 
on Passman. But he never got a chance. 
No sooner had Passman entered the Pres- 
ident’s office than he launched into a long 
recitation, flung verbal graphs around the 
room, polka-dotted the President with 
decimal points. cascaded the room with 
statistics. When Passman finally left. the 
President turned to an aide. “Remind 
me.” he groaned, “never to invite that 
fellow down here again.” 

Last week came Democrat John Kenne- 
dy’s turn—and Passman is nothing if not 
nonpartisan about his attitudes toward 
foreign aid. His subcommittee whacked 
$1.1 billion—or about 24°;—from Ken- 
nedy’s $4.7 billion foreign aid program. 
Passman pushed the slash through the full 
Appropriations Committee, then through 
the House itself. The long-term Develop- 
ment Loan Fund (aimed at easing Allies 
like Greece and Iran into a realistic self- 
help economy) was cut by more than 
one-third, defense assistance by one-sev- 
enth, defense hardware by one-eighth, the 
Alliance for Progress by one-eighth, etc. 
Passman also inserted into the appropria- 
tion bill a ban against aid to any country 
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“whose government is based upon that 
theory known as Communism.” This was 
aimed especially at Poland and Yugoslavia 
—and. in these instances. good riddance. 
"Still Cookin’."" Otto Passman looked 
upon all his handiwork not as that of a 
butcher but as that of a master chef. 
Cried he in response to criticism: “They 
say if you can't stand the heat. stay out 
of the kitchen. Well, I'm still cookin’.” 
Instead of trying to mollify Passman 
(which was useless). President Kennedy 
attacked furiously (which may have been 
equally useless}, “It makes no sense at 
all.” he declared. “to make speeches 
against the spread of Communism. to de- 
plore instability in Latin America and 
Asia. to call for an increase in American 





Opponent PassMAN 
| shall not be personal." 


prestige and an initiative in Eastern Eu- 
rope—and then vote to cut back the Al- 
liance for Progress, to hamper the Peace 
Corps, to cut off surplus food shipments 
to hungry Poles.’ The President expressed 
hope that the “irresponsible action” in- 
spired by Passman would be corrected. 
Seven Ps. If the President thought he 
might bulldoze Passman. he was quickly 
disillusioned. Taking the House floor in 
his own defense, Passman said that he 
had withstood the “unprecedented use” 
of Kennedy's “Seven-Point Formula.” 
That formula. he cried. is “comprised of 
the application of Prestige. Personality, 
Propaganda, Persuasion, Power. Pressure. 
and maybe Punishment.” He deplored the 
fact that “we have poured the American 
taxpayers’ wealth into dictatorships. so- 
called neutral nations. Communist-dom- 
inated nations.” He recalled instances in 
which foreign aid went wrong. A subchas- 
er given to Ethiopia. for example. turned 
up as a private yacht. “Of course, Haile 
Selassie’s enjoying that yacht.” he 
cracked. “I hope to visit with him on it 
when Congress adjourns.’’ He wondered 
how the 20-man board of governors of the 
Inter-American Development Bank man- 





aged to spend $143.358 on a conference 
in Brazil. “They had a little clambake 
down in Rio. Man, how I would have 
liked to have been there.” 

Passman also quoted former Congress- 
man John Kennedy as saving in 1951 
that the U.S. could not afford to raise the 
standard of living around the world. “I 
shall not be personal.’ Passman said, get- 
ting personal. “I am sure that the gentle- 
man was sincere.” He warned that “you 
cannot continue indefinitely spending in 
excess of your revenue. You won't have 
enough gold left in five years to paint 
your watches,” 

With little difficulty. Passman got the 
House to go along with him. And at 
week's end all that the frustrated Ad 
ministration forces could hope for was 
that the Senate would restore some or 
most of the cuts. leaving the final com- 
promises to a House-Senate conference. 
But Otto Passman. who will be a key par- 
ticipant in that conference. seemed pretty 
chipper about the prospects for achieving 
the biggest slashes ever in the foreign 
aid program. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Speaking Out, Softly 


Amid rising demands that the U.S. 
Government “do” something about Com- 
munist Cuba, the Senate last week at least 
said something. By a vote of 86 to 1. the 
Senate passed a resolution declaring that 
the U.S.. in the spirit of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, is determined to: 
> Employ “whatever means may be nec- 
essary. including the use of arms.” to pre- 
vent the Castro regime from “extending 
by force or threat of force its aggressive 
or subversive activities to any part of 
this hemisphere.” 
> Prevent the buildup in Cuba of “an 
externally supported military capability” 
that would endanger the U.S.’s security. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee 
unanimously voted out an identical reso- 
lution. It will probably be passed by 
the House and signed by the President 
this week. 

“War Hysteria.” With the automatism 
of Pavlov’s dogs, Communists salivated 
with denunciations. In Moscow, Red Star 
warned that Soviet armed forces “are in a 
position of highest military readiness to 
crush the aggressors.” A Red Chinese 
broadcast accused the U.S, of “frantically 
preparing a new military aggression against 
Cuba.” In his opening speech at the new 
session of the United Nations, Russia’s 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko raged 
at the “war hysteria” and “campaign of 
hate” in the U.S., warned of war if the 
U.S. moves against Cuba. 

But the Reds really had little to com- 
plain about. The Cuba resolution, as the 
Senate report on it said, was “firm but 
not threatening.” In effect it went along 
with the President's contention that the 
Soviet weapons in Cuba are “defensive” 
in nature. How formidable the military 
buildup has become was evident from an 
official report on what U.S. intelligence 
has detected so far. It includes twelve an- 
tiaircraft missile installations under con- 
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struction. eight patrol boats carrying 
guided missiles with a range of 11 to 17 
miles, and some 60 MIG fighter planes. 
At the coastal town of Banes, 60 miles 
from the U.S. base at Guantanamo 
(see THe HemispHere). the Russians are 
building facilities for launching ground- 
to-ship missiles with a range of 20 to 35 
miles. Since mid-July. the report said, be- 
tween 65 and 75 shiploads of Soviet mili- 
tary equipment and personnel have un- 
loaded at Cuban ports—and more ships 
are on the way. 

“Nose to Nose." Vermont Republican 
Winston L. Prouty. who cast the lone 
Senate vote against the resolution, charged 
that it “does not even face up to the 
Cuban problem. It reminds me of the 
resolve from King Lear that goes: 

“1 will do such things— 

What they are yet I know not, 

But they shall be 

The terrors of the earth.” 

Other Republican Senators, including 
Nebraska's Carl Curtis and Iowa’s Jack 
Miller. grumbled that the resolution was 
too soft. Florida’s Democratic Senator 
George Smathers said it was only a “first 
step.” In the House, New York’s Repub- 
lican Congressman John R. Pillion thun- 
dered that the resolution was “worse than 
no resolution at all. It scraps the Monroe 
Doctrine. It legitimizes a foreign regime 
in Cuba, telling it you can stay there un- 
less you do this or that.” 

Far from embarrassing President Ken- 
nedy, the Cuba resolution carried the 
White House stamp of approval. Although 
it cited the Monroe Doctrine. the resolu- 
tion endorsed the Administration view 
that the Russian buildup in Cuba, a fla- 
grant violation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
does not demand any U.S. intervention. 
That view was affirmed once more in Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk’s testimony be- 
fore a joint closed-door session of the 
Senate Foreign Relations and Armed Serv- 
ices committees. Rusk argued against a 
U.S, blockade to halt the flow of Commu- 
nist arms to Cuba. or any kind of uni- 
lateral U.S. action to deal with Castro. 
“It is not possible any longer for the U.S. 
to act strictly in unilateral terms,” said 
Rusk. “We are engaged nose to nose with 
the Soviet Union right around the globe. 
It is almost inconceivable that that en- 
gagement could become hot at one point 
and not at others, and at each of these 
points we are necessarily involved with 
our allies.” 

Rusk did not rule out all possibility of 
U.S. military action against Castro. The 
U.S. is “conducting a close surveillance of 
the Caribbean area,” he said, and that 
“could lead to certain incidents which 
would involve the use of the armed 
forces.” In other words, the U.S. could 
blunder into military action by accident. 
Furthermore, “if any elements of armed 
forces embarked from Cuba for any neigh- 
boring countries,” U.S. military force 
would be used to “intercept” the invaders. 
But as long as Castro refrains from inter- 
vening outside Cuba, Rusk seemed to say, 
the U.S. will refrain from intervening in- 
side Cuba. And so, the Soviet buildup will 
continue apace. 
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THE SOUTH 


The Intruder 

Hotty toddy, 

Gosh almighty! 

Who in the hell are we? 

Hey! 

Flim! Flam! Bim! Bam! 

Ole Miss, by damn! 

The Ole Miss yell spiraled through the 
crisp sunlit air like a football passed by 
Chuckin’ Charley Conerly of legendary 
lore. Boys. lean and brimming with youth- 
ful vigor. horseplayed around—almost as 
if they were unconscious of the pretty 
coeds who watched them. Right down to 
the blue and maroon freshman beanies, 
the scene was of the sort to make alumni 





Applicant MEREDITH 
"This is the life | want.’ 


hearts swell with bittersweet memories of 
days long gone. But beneath all the 
laughter, beneath all the seeming exuber- 
ance, was an ugly, constantly recurring 
question. “When,” the kids asked one 
another, “will the nigger come? 

That question passed from youth to 
youth as they gathered—2,o00 of them— 
on the colonnaded campus at Oxford, 
Miss. Grey-uniformed state patrolmen 
were there; so were newsmen and televi- 
sion crews. Governor Ross Barnett, fresh 
from a long meeting with the state col- 
lege board, from which he had extracted 
the authority to deal personally with “the 
nigger.” flew into Oxford, drove to the 
campus, and there took over as special 
registrar of the university. Barnett had 
promised the people of Mississippi—de- 
spite telephone calls from U.S. Attor- 
ney General Robert Kennedy, who had 
warned him of the legal consequences 
—that he would go to jail before he would 
permit Negro James H. Meredith to reg- 
ister for classes. 

The Mission. But Meredith was just as 
determined as his Governor. Like Barnett, 
he is one of ten children. Like Barnett, he 
is the son of a farmer. His grandfather 








was a slave (Barnett’s father and grand- 
father were both Confederate soldiers). 
but James Meredith served in the U.S. 
Air Force and came out in 1960 a staff 
sergeant. A slight, shy man of 29, he be- 
came. in the words of Federal Appeals 
Judge John Minor Wisdom, before whom 
he appeared in his attempts to enter the 
university. a “man with a mission and a 
nervous stomach.” 

Meredith took correspondence courses 
as a G.I., later attended the Negro Jack- 
son State College in Mississippi, but de- 
cided that it was “substandard.” Reared 
as a Methodist, he gradually evolved be- 
liefs bordering on mysticism. “Every- 
body's worrying about life,” he said. “But 
if I can’t live this life then I don’t have 
it. In my feeling. I'm already dead. I 
want to go to the university. This is the 
life I want. If I can get it then T have 
my life; if I don’t then I might as well 
not have existed. Just to live and breathe 
—that isn’t life to me, There’s got to be 
something more.” 

Having been granted the right to 
“something more” by a series of federal 
court decisions. Meredith arrived on the 
Ole Miss campus last week in the com- 
pany of police officers and federal mar- 
shals and attorneys. 

"Breaking the Law.'’ By the time Mer- 
edith got there, the waiting students had 
worked themselves from gaiety into anger. 
A few tried to lower the U.S. flag and 
raise instead the banner of the old Con- 
federacy; student leaders stopped them. 
As Meredith got out of his car, students 
booed and chanted: “Two, four, six. eight 
—we don't want to integrate!” A few 
yelled: “Go home, nigger!” Meredith 
looked around, smiled thinly, furrowed his 
brow and followed his escorts into the 
Center for Continuation Studies, There, 
in a private session with Ross Barnett 
and his aides and the marshals, Meredith 
presented the federal court orders and 
his credentials. 

The Governor turned him down. Asked 
a Justice Department aide: “Do you real- 
ize you are breaking the law?” Replied 
Barnett: “Are you telling me I'm in con- 
tempt, or shouldn't the federal judge do 
that?” This was enough to perplex the 
marshals, who walked out with Meredith 
and drove away while students’ jeers rang 
in their ears. 

Within hours, the Justice Department 
was in court again. It did not accept 
Governor Barnett’s dare and ask for a 
contempt citation against him. It asked. 
instead, for proceedings against the three 
top university officials, who had been 
superseded in authority by the Governor. 
But Federal Judge Sidney Mize, who had 
refused Meredith’s pleas before, once 
again decided for Mississippi, holding that 
since the university officials had been 
preempted of their duties, they were not 
in contempt. 

This week the Justice Department 
planned to try in the appeals court to 
break down the barriers that Mississippi 
had erected against Meredith. Ross Bar- 
nett could reflect on the fact that so far 
he had got away with defying the law 
of the land. 
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N CURA 


MACMILLAN ON TV 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Crossing the Rubicon 


For ten days Commonwealth leaders 
battled Britain's government with every 
wile and weapon, But for all their threats 
that Britain’s admission to the European 
Common Market will irrevocably weaken 

if not destrov—the 15-nation partner- 
ship, the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
wound up their conference in London last 
week by conceding that “the final decision 
would rest with the British government.” 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan an- 
nounced jubilantly: “I am very pleased. 
Everything is tine.” 

Until the closing hours of the confer- 
ence, Commonwealth leaders had threat 
ened to sign dissenting communiqués em- 
hodying the dire strictures they had de- 
livered at Marlborough House; an even 
greater danger was that they would de- 
mand concessions to accommodate all 
their trading interests that the 
Six could not possibly grant. 

In the end, they issued a brief 2,000- 
word statement that almost apologetically 
mentioned their about the 
possible economic consequences of Brit 
ain’s realignment with Europe—but none- 
theless endorsed the Common Market’s 
aims. 

Fading Fiction. What swayed the Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers was a blunt 
so-minute speech by Harold Macmillan. 
lhough Britain's membership in the Com- 
mon Market will end special tariff con- 
cessions to Commonwealth imports, Mac- 
millan pointed out that these are in any 
case a fading fiction which Britain can no 
longer afford; Commonwealth 
and several have better living standards 
than Britain—raise ever higher tariff walls 
British goods. On the other hand 
Macmillan, as a 
European Community a prosperous 


special 


reservations 


nations 


against 
argued member of the 
srit- 
ain will be able to invest in less developed 
Commonwealth countries and help formu- 
late worldwide commodity agreements, al- 
ready promised by the Six, that would 
ultimately go far toward guaranteeing the 
Old Dominions a fair market for their 
foodstuffs. 

Out-Blimping Blimps. British entry is 
now more certain than ever, but a few 
remain to be fought. Whitehall 
mimeograph machines were still clanking 
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battles 
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out the communiqué when Ted Heath 
plunged into a two-week round of con 
ferences with European ministers before 
formal negotiations with the Six reopen 
next month. However. the government's 
biggest battle may not take place in 
Brussels. but in Britain itself. Opinion 
polls have shown that opposition to Mac- 
“grand design” is rising steadily 
The Commonwealth leaders’ 
reinforced an improbable but 
disturbing alliance between the Tory Par- 
tv's own jingo fringe and Commonwealth 
Firsters in the Labor Party. 

Both at home and in Brussels, Mac- 
millan's case was damaged by Labor's 
Hugh Gaitskell; out-Blimping the Blimps 
he harrumphed that Britain's admission 
to Europe would mean “the end of the 
Commonwealth and 1,000 years of his- 
tory.”” Gaitskell’s call to arms was partly 
offset by a Europe-minded group of La- 
borites who claimed the support of 80 
Socialist M.P.s—almost one-third of the 
party's membership in Parliament. Al 
most unanimously, the resurgent Liberal 
Party (see following story) also ranged 
itself behind the bidding in Brussels. 

Defeated in his original aim to damp 
down debate until he could present Par- 
liament and public with an accomplished 
fact. Macmillan finally joined the fray. 
With greater confidence than he has 
shown the nation in months—and looking, 
in the Daily Mirror's words, “like a genial 
bloodhound’——Macmillan took to TV to 
warn that a Britain excluded from Europe 
would become a pygmy “in a world of 
giants.” In fact. his government has al- 
ready crossed the Rubicon. Macmillan 
admitted as much by declaring that Brit 
iin will ultimately have to act in its own 
best interests—not the Commonwealth's. 
“After all,” said he, “we're independent 


too. 


New Life for the Liberals 


From the platoons of 
marshaled on Llandudno’s pier last week 
it looked as if a baby contest were in full 
In fact, the prams’ owners were 
visiting the wind-whipped Welsh resort 
for the Liberal Party’s annual conference 
its biggest and most closely watched gath- 
ering since the war. Though it has been 
fashionable in 1e¢ Lib- 
erals themselves as political babes-in-arms 
last week’s conference showed that the re- 
surgent party not only appeals powerfully 
to the young—hence the youthful parents 
with their prams—but that it has also de- 
veloped a new maturity that may well 
m: reckoned with at 
Britain’s next general election. 

Less Self. Of the 1.456 delegates packed 
into the pier pavilion, the great majority 
come from Britain’s “new middle class,” 
an expanding tier that reaches from 
skilled workers to professional and mana- 


millan’s 
at home. 
warnings 
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sritain to dismiss t 








it a force to be 


gerial classes. It is this segment of society 
that has been hardest hit by the Conserva- 


tive government's white-collar wage re- 
straints—the “pay pause’—while staunch 
ly resisting the Labor Party's archaic doc- 
trines and chronic schisms. Though they 
have made dramatic gains in by-elections 
during the past year, the Liberals have 
been dismissed as a party of protest that 
is still in search of its real identity. 
Damned by the Socialists as “traitors to 
the working class.” its leaders were de 
cried by “faceless peddlers of 
politics with a little trinket for 
every taste.” 

In fact, since the Liberals are not hob- 
bled by extremists of the far right or left 
the parade of young speakers at Llandud- 
no last week offered fewer panaceas and 
more constructive policies than either ma 
jority party usually adopts at its confer- 


Tories as 
pretty 


ences. Under black, orange and white ban- 
ners proclaiming TAKE BRITAIN AHEAD 
delegates listened earnestly to well- 


researched proposals for liberalizing Brit- 
ain’s class-ridden educational system, for 
stepping up its sluggish economy and 
broadening the base of society (2° of 
Britain’s adult population still owns 46° 
of all personal wealth). Delegates jabbed 
repeatedly at the spiritual and material 
lags of the affluent society. “We need,” 
said Liberal Candidate Harold Haigh, “less 
self and more self-denial.” 

The Liberals made the most of the fact 
that they have supported Britain’s mem- 
bership in the Common Market since the 
birth of the European movement in 1945 

-while Labor is still dithering and dod- 
dering over the issue. Said one speaker 
British failure to enter the Market “will 
be a victory for the old against the young 
for the insular, the blind and the preju- 
diced—and for Mr. Khrushchev.’ 

Some Liberal policies are shared by La- 
bor—notably their conviction that Britain 
should scrap its costly, prestigious H 





wort NOON 
GAITSKELL’S “TEMPTATION 
Allied with the jingoes. 
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DEREK BAYES 
LiperaAt Grimonp At LLANDUDNO 
A power among the prams. 


bomb arsenal in hopes of halting the 
spread of nuclear weapons. In the past. 
party officials have seriously discussed 
pooling forces to put up “Lib-Lab” can- 
didates at the next election. However, 
Liberal Party Leader Jo Grimond last 
week took full advantage of the Socialists’ 
disastrous disarray on Common Market 
membership. Pressing home his bluntest 
attacks yet on Labor, Grimond declared: 
“The Labor Party is losing its soul—just 
as the Liberals are gaining their feet.” 

Wedded to Work. If the Liberals do 
get back on their feet after more than 40 
years in eclipse, it will be almost entirely 
through Grimond’s leadership. A ruggedly 
handsome man with a wayward lock of 
grey hair, Grimond, 49, is not so much a 
policymaker as a popularizer with a flair 
for making the party’s traditional cham- 
pionship of free enterprise and individual 
liberties seem timely to young citizens of 
Britain’s welfare state. Grimond (pro- 
nounced Grimm-ond) is a tireless organ- 
izer who shuttles up to 80.000 miles a year 
between London, Liberal outposts and his 
far-flung constituency of Orkney and Shet- 
land, a storm-battered 20-island chain in 
the North Atlantic. where he campaigns 
by motor launch and shanks’ mare. 

Like Harold Macmillan, Grimond is a 
Scot who attended Eton and won a schol- 
arship to Oxford's austere Balliol College 

and. like the Prime Minister, he is wed- 
ded to his work. Grimond’s wife Laura is 
the daughter of Lady Violet Bonham Car- 
ter, perennial high priestess of the Liberal 
Party. and herseli the daughter of Lord 
Asquith, who in 1908 became Prime Min- 
ister in the party's last elected govern- 
ment. (Winston Churchill was his famed 
First Lord of the Admiralty.) 

Though the Liberals won 1,640,761 
votes at the 1959 general election (out of 
27.862.708). under the British electoral 
system they got only six of 630 seats in 
the House of Commons. Since then. the 
party has worked heroically to build up 
its organization, has elected more than 
1,000 candidates to local councils. They 
already have twice the number of parlia- 
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mentary candidates (340) that they were 
able to field in r9s9, and a vastly bigger 
war chest ($560.000 v. $64,000). In the 
next general election. probably in 1964, 
most experts have assumed that the Lib- 
erals will lose much of their new-found 
strength to the two major parties. 

The experts may well be wrong. The 
confident, well-disciplined party at Llan- 
dudno last week suggested that it could at 
least hold the balance of power in an 
electorate that is increasingly bored with 
the Tories and mistrustful of the Social- 
ists. As for the “party of protest” label, 
Grimond retorts: “What's with 
that for a start?” 


BERLIN 
Under the Wall 


In their unceasing attempts to escape 
to freedom, East Berliners have often 
taken the underground route. But last 
week the world learned of the biggest. 
most elaborate tunnel yet built beneath 
the hated Wall. Through it. a record 59 
refugees reached the West. The 413-ft. 
tunnel was dug in 18 weeks by two dozen 
German and foreign college students who 
began the job last May in a cellar in the 
working-class district of Wedding. 

Working in eight- and twelve-hour 
shifts. the students made a 4-ft. opening 
in the side of the cellar, rigged up a block 
and tackle to haul out the damp sandy 
soil on which most of Berlin is built. and 
installed a ventilation system made up of 
lengths of stovepipe. To get the job done. 
the students had to sacrifice one college 
semester and raise about $3.750, which 
went for such equipment as a Volkswagen 
bus for removing earth, an electric drill. 
cables, field telephones, miners’ lamps and 
tools. 

Progressive Songs. Sagging earth above 
the tunnel caused a break in a water line. 
but West Berlin firemen came to the 
rescue with a pump to drain the tunnel. 
A second flooding occurred at the 300-ft. 


wrong 


mark, well inside East Berlin, when a 
water pipe burst near the tunnel. Fortu- 
nately, the East German repairmen who 
fixed the pipe did not notice the excava- 
tion below. As digging was resumed, the 
molelike students could hear the Commu- 
nist loudspeakers on the Wall above them 
blaring out “progressive workers’ ’’ songs. 

By sheer luck. the tunnel came out in 
an abandoned cellar in East Berlin. Not 
knowing what to expect. the first student 
to crawl out carried a submachine gun. 
The usual manner of contacting prospec- 
tive escapees was practiced: the student- 
diggers drew up a list of friends in East 
Berlin and then someone with a West 
German or foreign passport went legally 
through the Wall. looked up the people on 
the list and verbally gave the necessary 
instructions. 

Frustrated Gropos. Two weeks ago 
the first four refugees went through to 
freedom. Owing to a steady seepage from 
underground springs, the last of the 59 
to cross had to wade through water up to 
their armpits. When pumps could not cope 
with the flood. the tunnel was regretfully 
closed, and East Germans were publicly 
warned to avoid its use. Lamented one 
student-worker: “It was the most beauti- 
ful tunnel there ever was.”’ Other Western 
groups are hard at work on four other 
tunnels in the same general area, but some 
refugees would not wait: in a single night 
eleven East Germans—including two 
Gropos with their arms and a police dog 
—crossed over, 

The Communist Gropos guarding the 
Wall last week took out their frustration 
on a frolicsome dachshund and a sheep 
dog who strayed through the wire and be- 
gan sniffing about in the death strip on the 
East Berlin side of the Wall. Presumably 
deciding the dogs were Western spies, the 
Gropos opened fire. Badly wounded, the 
sheep dog managed to struggle back to 
West Berlin. The dachshund lay writhing 
at the foot of the Wall until a Gropo 
finally beat it to death with a shovel. 








TUNNELERS IN WEST BERLIN CELLAR 
"The most beautiful tunnel! there ever was. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
The Propaganda Forum 


Past the 104 white flagpoles outside the 
United Nations building last week rolled 
a fleet of limousines delivering diplomats 
to an autumn rite as familiar and often as 
shrill as the first day of school: the open- 
ing of the U.N. General Assembly. Set- 
tling down to business, the delegates wel- 
comed the U.N.’s four newest members— 
Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, Rwanda, 
and Burundi—whose admission boosted 
Assembly membership to 108; Algeria and 
Uganda will be up for admittance later in 
the session. 

Then the wrangling began. 

In his opening speech, U.S. Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson expressed the hope that 
the 17th Assembly would “replace stri- 
dent politics with quiet but determined 
diplomacy.” Russia, of course, preferred 
the strident approach. In a ranting, two- 
hour tirade, Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko lashed at U.S. policy to- 
ward Cuba (see THe Nation ), Crammed 
with 92 separate items, the agenda gives 
the Russians plenty of opportunity to ex- 
ploit the Assembly as a propaganda forum. 

Question Mark. One of the hottest bat- 
tles will be over money, The U.S. is pre- 
paring a major campaign to whittle down 
the U.N.’s huge $138 million deficit by 
collecting back dues from delinquent 
members, including cash for the expensive 
Congo and Middle East policing actions. 
Despite an advisory opinion by the World 
Court that delinquent nations should 
pony up their full share for all the U.N.’s 
activities, Russia has flatly refused to pay 
for the Congo operation. Said Gromyko 
“Let no one entertain the belief that the 
Soviet Union will divert a single kopeck 
to aiding the colonialists to sanctify their 
criminal deeds” in the Congo, 

Controversy is also expected over the 
election of a new Secretary General. Log- 
ical candidate for the job is Burma's tac- 
iturn U Thant, who is serving out the un- 
expired portion of Dag Hammarskjold’s 
term. Backed solidly by the Asian bloc, 
Thant is also assured of U.S. support; al- 
though he is a neutralist, the U.S. cannot 
hope to get a much more pro-Western 
man in the present U.N. But the Soviet 
Union and its satellite delegations have 
indicated that they will wage another 
campaign in favor of the troika, a three- 
headed (one Western, one neutral, one 
Communist} monstrosity that would leave 
the U.N. executive impotent. 

There also will be noisy debate on the 
twin issues of disarmament and nuclear 
testing. The U.S. wants to keep both sets 
of talks going at Geneva, still maintains 
that the only way to detect underground 
nuclear explosions is a system of on-the- 
spot inspections, which Russia calls “es- 
pionage.” Russia hopes to gain a propa- 
ganda advantage by bringing both issues 
before the Assembly. which would destroy 
what little hope there is of an effective 
test settlement. Left over from the 16th 
Assembly are old anti-colonialist resolu- 
tions condemning the Portuguese in An- 
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gola and the British in the self-governing 
colony of Southern Rhodesia. Biggest 
question mark of the session is whether 
Nikita Khrushchev himself will show up 
in Manhattan. Western diplomats antici- 
pate that Khrushchev will wait until after 
the U.S. elections in November, then 
come to the U.N. to dramatize his ma- 
neuvers for a separate peace with East 
Germany and to press for a summit meet- 
ing with President Kennedy. 

Brain on Ice. If other diplomats shiv- 
ered at the prospect of another shoe- 
thumping tantrum, the Assembly's new 
president, Pakistan’s spade-bearded Sir 
Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, 69, showed 
last week that he was not about to take 
any guft. Told by the Russians that the 





KEYSTONE 
N.'s THANT & ZAFRULLA 
No kopecks, but a prayer to Allah. 





General Committee, of which he is chair- 
man, was “debasing its dignity.” Zafrulla 
Khan retorted coolly: “The committee is 
the guardian of its own dignity and well 
able to take care of it.” 

A meticulous jurist and diplomat, 
whose favorite description of himself is 
“a brain on ice,” Zafrulla has always been, 
in an era of revolution and extremism, an 
advocate of moderate policies. Unfailingly 
courteous, even in the most heated de- 
bates, he disdains flamboyant and vituper- 
ative oratory in favor of low-keyed logi- 
cal argument, has often clashed in the 
U.N. with his archfoe, India’s leading 
warlock, V. K. Krishna Menon. Though 
Zafrulla was an early champion of Indian 
independence, he never became a crusader 
or an inmate of political prisons like 
Nehru, preferred instead to work for an 
evolutionary agreement with the British, 
won sneering acclaim as “Britain's favor- 
ite Indian.” 

Zafrulla is a deeply committed anti- 
Communist, has privately often chided 
the U.S. for lavishing more attention and 
money on vacillating neutrals than on 
such strong supporters as his own Paki- 


stan. A devoted Moslem, he neither 
smokes nor drinks. Once divorced. he is 
presently married to a 24-year-old Pales- 
tinian Arab beauty, who is now at a finish- 
ing school in London. As he took the 
presidential chair last week, Zafrulla rec- 
ognized the strains of his post. “O Allah,” 
he prayed aloud in Arabic, “expand my 
chest. Make my task easy. Grant me elo- 
quence so that they may understand me.” 


RUSSIA 


| Dreamed | Was a Marxist 
In My Maidenform Bra 


Once upon a Stalinist time. Masha the 
Machinist was supposed to get maximum 
uplift just by doing her bit for the Five- 
Year Plan. Her unharnessed figure, un- 
rouged cheeks and unwaved hair were the 
model for Soviet womanhood. Feminine 
adornments were considered decadent. But 
under Nikita Khrushchev’s rule, glamour 
has become one of the Marxist virtues; 
the party line has caught up with the 
hemline. At a Moscow fashion show this 
summer, 9,000 people a day enviously 
ogled the sleek styles that so far only the 
mannequins were wearing. The counters 
of GUM, Moscow's government depart- 
ment store, blossomed with gaudily col- 
ored brassiéres. Costume jewelry and 
other Western fripperies adorned new 
shops along Gorky Street. 

Last week a new voice of authority 
proclaimed the revived right of women to 
be proletarian and pretty. The Sunday 
supplement of Izvestia argued: “You can't 
deny a woman’s striving to be attractive. 
What woman's heart does not miss a beat 
at the words: ‘Now that dress suits you’ 
or ‘What a splendid hairdo.” This is not 
just a caprice, but a demand of the times 
and a reflection of the increased cultural 
level. We must not consider these ‘petty 
matters’ unworthy of attention.” Trouble 
was, added Izvestia pleadingly, that eco- 
nomic planners who are responsible for 
supplying the “pretty clothes, nice make- 
up and jewelry that every woman craves” 
are maddeningly inefficient. 

To document its story of ladies in dis- 
tress, the magazine assigned a team of 
eight women reporters to a kind of under- 
cover investigation. According to their 
findings, black lingerie is so scarce that 
salespeople are tired of saying “no” to 
repeated demands. Supposedly black slips 
and panties delivered to GUM are only 
dirty brown. Why are lace trimmings so 
shoddy? Not enough lace or lacemaking 
machines. Only four factories in the coun- 
try produce non-run nylons, and the 83 
stocking-repair shops in Moscow are so 
far behind that it may take a month to fix 
a pair of hose. Square-fingered Soviet 
gloves, complained lzvestia, “make even 
the most graceful hand look like a paw.” 
Hair rinses, shampoos and large curlers 
are hard to find; one reporter in Moscow 
waited more than four hours for a hair- 
dresser, still was twelfth in line when the 
shop was ready to close. Concluded Iz- 
vestia: “If you want to look beautiful, 
you must suffer.” 
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Jackie Kennedy asked Charles de Gaulle 


who, among recent statesmen, had the 


greatest sense 


of h umor. 


“Stalin,” he 


replied. But he obviously meant De Gaulle. 


“ROM radios and_ television — sets 

“ ; 

I throughout France last week came 
the hoarse. oracular voice that every 
Frenchman tries hopelessly to imitate. It 
belonged to Charles de Gaulle, who in a 
nationwide address announced his plans 
for a strengthened presidential system by 
which his successor would be elected di- 
rectly by the people (Tre, Sept. 21). 
Though De Gaulle’s proposal would short- 
circuit the constitution and has already 
enraged politicians of all parties. his 
grandiloquent dialogue between “you 
Frenchmen and Frenchwomen and my- 
self” only heightened the curious blend of 
awe, irritation and amusement with which 
most Frenchmen today regard their Presi- 
dent. Through endless anecdotes, his mor- 
dant wit and sovereign self-assurance have 
become as firmly lodged in the French 
imagination as Cyrano’s nose. 

The argosy of gaullismes was enriched 
this week with publication of The Words 
of the General (Fayard, Paris), a treasury 
of De Gaulle’s most revealing epigrams 
and acerb asides that has been pseudony- 
mously compiled by the aide to a long- 
time Gaullist official. While some of his 
bon mots may have grown bonnier in 
telling. and others may be wholly apocry- 
phal, who can say for sure? Who, that is, 
but The General? 


On How to Succeed. Though his sub- 
ordinates have no hesitation about con- 
fiscating newspapers and magazines that 
criticize the general, De Gaulle himself 
is magnificently unconcerned by adverse 
press comment. After listening to a Cabi- 
net member's objections to a hostile news- 
paper article, le Président observed: “If 
you are a minister, you do not com- 
plain about newspapers. You don’t even 
read them. You write them.” When an- 
other Cabinet minister protested that a 
younger colleague was unscrupulous, in- 
tellectually dishonest and immoral to 
boot, De Gaulle cut him short with the ob- 
servation: “That's comforting! I thought 
ministers were capable of nothing.” 


On Politics. Some of De Gaulle’s 
keener barbs have been aimed at the poli- 
ticians who resisted his return to power in 
1958. “Since a politician never believes 
what he says.” he once mused, “he is ab- 
solutely nonplussed when he is taken at 
his word.” At a Gaullist rally in 1956, an 
orator demanded death for the leaders of 
the Fourth Republic. repeating for De 
Gaulle’s benefit: “Jon général, we must 
kill all those asses.” Nodded De Gaulle: 
“A vast program.” After his election, 
when the President decided to fire some 
balky Cabinet ministers, Premier Michel 
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Debré pointed out the hardships they 
would face when they returned to ordinary 
life. “Come, come.” interrupted De 
Gaulle. “They'll always find a spot for 
themselves.” After all, he exolained after 
a pause, “thev’ve been ministers of De 
Gaulle.” 

De Gaulle has little faith in diplomats. 
“They are only all right in consistently 
good weather.” he says. “As soon as it 
rains, they drown in each drop.” As for 
the military mind: “The worst calamity. 
after a stupid general, is an intelligent 
one.” 


On Ilis Contemporaries. Dwight Ei- 
senhower did not just pick brains—he 
“sponged on genius.” De Gaulle’s verdict 
on Field Marshal Montgomery: “He's no 
soldier, he’s an actor. But he plays so well 
at being a leader that he manages to 
identify himself with the part.” De 
Gaulle’s image of De Gaulle was most 
memorably expressed to a courageous col- 
league who protested that he needlessly 
endangers his life by mingling with the 
crowds on official tours. Answered De 
iaulle: “Keep in mind one thing, sir. De 
Gaulle interests me only as a_ historic 
personage.” While reading him the order 
of the day during one of his provincial 
tours. a local prefect got no farther than 
“tr o'’clock—Mass.” “Ah,” interrupted 
the President. “Mass is my favorite cere- 
mony!” Dreamily, De Gaulle explained: 
“Yes, church is the only place where, 
when someone addresses me, I don’t have 
to answer.” 

Le grand Charles has learned to sheathe 
his wit, particularly with beautiful women. 
Though he can barely see them without 
his glasses, he cannot bear to be seen by 
them with his glasses, and is forced to peer 
studiously into their faces while they talk. 
During President and Mrs. Kennedy's 
state visit to Paris in 1961, Jackie was un- 
folding the story of her life when she 
asked, “You realize, General, that my 
family is of French origin?” De Gaulle 
claimed drily: “Well now, so is mine 
At the same banquet. Jacqueline Kennedy 
bubbled: “You, General, who have known 
so many interesting people in your life, 
tell me, which one had the greatest sense 
of humor?” De Gaulle’s deadpan reply: 
“Stalin, Madame.” 

De Gaulle is convinced that his “na- 
tional imprint” raises him above politics. 


* Without mentioning what was then the most 
Gaullist 
ereat-ereat-grandfather was 
De Gaulle’s Teutonic ancestor 
Phillip 


Napoleon's army 


closely guarded of 
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secrets he tact 
maternal 





rmany. 
was Ludwig Kolb, a barber-surgeon in 
who was born in Grotzingen in 


1761 and fell to ritish bullets at Waterloo, 


JACKIE & HOST AT ELY » PALACE 


When his Gaullist U.N.R. party was or- 
ganized in 1958. he was asked whether 
it should be a party of the right, center 
or left. Declared the general: “De Gaulle 
is not of the left. Nor of the right. Nor 
of the center. De Gaulle is above.” After 
the 1962 referendum on the Algerian 
peace agreement, an aide ran to the Elysée 
Palace to tell the President that he had 
won a staggering go majority. De 
Gaulle pondered the news, then leaped 
to his feet. “This country,”’ he thundered, 
“is flabby!” 


On the French. On another occasion, 
De Gaulle despaired aloud: “How can you 
govern a country with 246 varieties of 
cheese?”’ The French. he complains. “think 
only about stuffing themselves and liv- 
ing better.” adding: “This is hardly a 
national purpose.” On the other hand. 
he shrugs: “Every Frenchman wants to 
have one or two special privileges. That's 
his way of showing his passion for 
equality.” 

De Gaulle has been preoccupied with 
France's greatness since earliest childhood. 
He once confided to his aides: “As a 
child, I loved to play at war. My brothers 
and I divided up our toy soldiers. Xavier 
had Italy. Pierre had Germany. And I, 
gentlemen—I always had France.” Even 
at the lowest ebb of the war, a Free 
French officer who was poring over a map 
of occupied Europe heard the general's 
high, familiar voice at his shoulder: 
“Wasting your time, mon vienx. You'd do 
better studying a map of the world.” 
Another officer in London asked De Gaulle 
to be more generous in sharing intelli- 
gence reports of the enemy's plans. “See 
here!” barked the general. “To win, it is 
not enough to know what the enemy 
wants. Above all, you have to know what 
you yourself want.” 

What most impresses everyone close to 
him is Charles de Gaulle’s Olympian as- 
surance that the will of De Gaulle will 
prevail. The instructions for night-duty 
officers at the Elysée Palace read simply 
“Do Not Disturb the President of the 
Republic Except in Case of World War.” 
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ALGERIA 
A Mandate of Sorts 


More than 5,000,000 Algerians last week 
voted for their nation’s first Parliament. 
In the big coastal cities. a few of the 
200,000 Europeans still remaining in Al- 
geria lined up with turbaned Arabs. In 
the rugged Aurés Mountains, blond and 
blue-eyed Berbers gathered at the polling 
places. In the Sahara, “the veiled men in 
blue” of the Tuareg tribes and the secre- 
tive Mozabites cast their ballots beneath 
the feathery palms of remote oases. 

Despite the show of democracy, the 
voters were apathetic, sickened by war 
and the clawing fights among their own 
leaders. By Sast week, the only slogan 
capable of rallying the Algerian people 
was the cry of Baraket (Enough), Ahmed 


a state of semirebellion. The country is 
deeply split by regionalism—the ancient 
rivalries among Berbers and Arabs, of 
townfolk and tribes. Kidnapings, rapes 
and murders occur at the rate of five or 
six a day. and photographs of missing 
persons appear in every newspaper. Jobs 
must be found for some 4,000,000 men 
and women; yet most factories are shut 
down, and the European technicians able 
to run them have fled the country. One 
hopeful sign of growing political matur- 
ity: Ben Bella, as well as his rivals for 
power, now freely admits that the recon- 
struction of Algeria cannot be accom- 
plished without French help in the form 
of men, money and _ techniques. 
Handy Pistol. In eliminating so many 
opponents from the candidates’ list, Ben 
Bella may have outsmarted himself. It 
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Voters IN ALGIERS WAITING FOR PoLts TO OPEN 
An apathetic electorate cried “Baraket!"' 


Ben Bella, at least temporarily in control 
as head of Algeria's Political Bureau, gave 
the voters no alternative to a single list of 
196 candidates. The list had been purged 
of 59 names, including such Ben Bella 
opponents as ex-Premier Benyoussef Ben- 
khedda, Guerrilla Heroine Djamila Bou- 
hired, who had been tortured by French 
paratroops, and Mustapha Lacheraf, who 
spent five years in French jails as a fellow 
prisoner of Ben Bella, One unpurged can- 
didate, Mohammed Boudiaf, refused to 
serve because “the lists haven't been 
chosen in a democratic manner.” 
Ancient Rivalries. Ben Bella, who leit 
no doubt that he intends to be Premier of 
the new government, made a nationwide 
broadcast declaring that the tasks ahead 
“can be summed up in a few words: re- 
establishment of order in an Algeria dis- 
oriented by war, and the establishment of 
peace and prosperity throughout the coun- 
try.” He is unlikely to achieve any of 
these objectives soon. Two of Algeria's 
six wilayas (military districts) remain in 
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leaves his foes comfortably outside his 
government and free of any responsibility 
for the harsh measures Ben Bella must 
take in the months ahead if he intends to 
restore order and revive the economy. 

Vet last week all of Algeria’s wrangling 
leaders seemed chillingly aware of the na- 
tion’s disgust. Ex-Premier Benkhedda, 
despite his enmity toward Ben Bella, 
pointed the way to unity by going out 
and voting. And fiery army commander 
Colonel Houari Boumedienne kept himself 
and his Communist-equipped troops rela- 
tively out of sight. Only when the vote 
was in did Boumedienne announce a drive 
to crush antigovernment resistance in the 
region around Algiers. 

About 80° of those eligible to vote 
went to the polls, and of those voting. 
nearly 5,300,000, or 99%, supported the 
single list. It was a mandate of sorts for 
Ben Bella, enough for him to begin to 
govern, but no guarantee that he could 
abandon his wary habit of sleeping with a 
pistol handy on his bed table. 





EGYPT 
But That's Show Business 


For centuries, a jumping ritual known 
as the zaar has been used to drive away 
djinn, or evil spirits, by Egyptian witch 
doctors, At a typical caar, affluent cus- 
tomers are ordered to bring such items as 
sheep and goats for sacrifices; humbler 
offerings of fish and fowl may be de- 
manded of the poor, but the witch doc- 
tors always come out ahead. After the 
djinn-soaked customer is isolated for a 
week, the witch doctor bursts into his 
room with a band composed of drum- 
beaters and female vocalists whose job is 
to shrick. The zaar goes on all day, as the 
participants weep, beat their breasts, and 
roll on the earth. 

Gamal Abdel Nasser is about as enthu- 
siastic about the saars as he is about bar 
mitzvahs, and has long been anxious to 
eliminate them as a vestige of the Dark 
Ages. Nasser’s Interior Ministry has final- 
ly got around to banning them completely 
under threat of a six-month to three-year 
jail term. Uprooting the saars may prove 
difficult in remote villages, but Nasser 
will have no trouble in the cities, where 
a more sophisticated populace has out- 
grown them and where the neighbors are 
bound to hear the racket if anyone tries 
to stage one. Scores of the city-based 
witch doctors already have gone into oth- 
er work, mostly into show business. 


RED CHINA 
Refugee from the Tiger Squad 


Of the million refugees who have 
poured into Hong Kong from Red China 
since 1949, most have been farmers and 
fishermen fleeing overwork and hunger, In 
Hong Kong last week, Time Correspond- 
ent Loren Fessler interviewed a rarity 
among the refugees: Chan Po-cheung, 30, 
a self-confident young man who served 
the Communists for years as a party 
stalwart and a high-ranking officer in the 
feared Public Security Bureau. Chan’s 
story offers a striking insight into the life 
of both oppressors and oppressed in Red 
China. It also shows that in the past year 
Communist police efficiency has declined 
sharply, and that a man with strong 
nerves and his wits about him can survive 
for a long time outside the system. “My 
mistake,” says Chan Po-cheung wryly, 
“was in being too straightforward.” 

Dissolving Society. A solidly muscled 
man who looks like a bouncer in a water- 
front saloon, Chan Po-cheung was born in 
the Toishan district, southwest of Canton, 
and grew up in the violence of a dissolving 
society. When he was eleven, his father 
was murdered by a hired gangster because 
of a property dispute, and the killer went 
free owing to his political connections. At 
17, while South China was still shakily 
controlled by Chiang Kai-shek, Chan was 
a student at a police training school in 
Canton, He spoke openly against the Na- 
tionalist regime and was overheard by a 
plainclothesman who warned him that 
such talk would get him into trouble. To 
Chan's surprise, the plainclothesman made 
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“The best stereo sound ever” 


JAMES LYONS, EDITOR, AMERICAN RECORD GUIDE 


Phase 4 stereo —1.M. 20 C.R. (“individually monitored 20 channel recording") is the 
most advanced and flexible of all stereo recording techniques, The new custom built 
London 20 channel console mixer can take the sound from any instrument or group 
of instruments and place the sound so that it is eventually heard at any point from 
extreme left to extreme right. In addition, the signal can be placed forward or back. 
With the capacity to handle 20 separate channels on the 4 track master tape, the 
positions of any number of musical instruments, voices, sound effects, percussion or 
remote signals can each be fixed simultaneously in space with greater precision, 
definition and presence than ever before possible. Now it is possible to achieve 
realistic separation of soloist against orchestra, or choir against orchestra, etc. Phase 
4 stereo — |I.M. 20 C.R. is the ultimate in sophisticated technology. 


These are the nine new, exciting Phase 4 Stereo LP's 


TEMPTATION 
John Keating Orchestra 


Temptation; Blues In The 
Night; Love For Sale; 
Daddy; Laura; Bess, You 
ls My Woman Now; Maria; 
St. Louis Blues; others. 


DANCE AGAIN 
Edmundo Ros Orchestra 


Patricia; Tropical Meren- 
gue; Tea for Two; Miami 
Beach Rumba; Cocktails 
for Two; Cherry Pink; 
Mambo No. 5; others. 


SPAIN 

Stanley Black Orchestra 
Valencia; Ay, Ay, Ay; Ma- 
laguena; Bullerias; Ritual 
Fire Dance; Granada; Es- 
trellita; Macarenas; Sevil- 
lanas; Carmen Suite. 


phase 


stered +477: 


TWO PIANOS 

Ronnie Aldrich 
Liebestraum; Reverie; Till 
The End Of Time; Story Of 
Three Loves; Full Moon 
and Empty Arms; Stranger 
In Paradise; others. 


BIG BAND BASH 

Ted Heath and his music 
Hindustan; A-tisket A-tas- 
ket; | Don't Know Why; Ca- 
puccina; Cherokee; Har- 
lem Nocturne; Sabre 
Dance; others. 


HIT THEMES FROM 
FOREIGN FILMS 

La Dolce Vita; La Strada; 
La Ronde De L'Amour; 
Romance d'Amour; Black 
Orpheus—Theme; Never 
On Sunday; others. 





AVEC MOI A PARIS 
Larcange, accordions 
Come Ci, Comme Ca; La 
Vie En Rose; Pigalle; My 
Man; Under Paris Skies; 
La Valse Apache; The Poor 
People Of Paris; others. 


HAWAIIAN SWING 
Werner Miller Orchestra 
Blue Hawaii; Hawaiian War 
Chant; Moon Of Mana- 
koora; Pagan Love Song; 
Bali Ha'i; Sweet Leilani; 
Now Is The Hour; others. 


ITALY 

Roger Laredo Orchestra 
Mattinata; Arrivederci 
Roma; Roman Guitar; 
Come Back To Sorrento; 
Tarantella; Vieni Sul Mar; 
Ciao,Ciao Bambina; others. 








leg irons and solitary confinement, Chan’s 
weight dropped from 140 Ibs. to 92. 

At the final camp. Chan used his last 
article of wealth, a Parker pen set. to bribe 
his way into the prison hospital. On a 
stormy night he slipped out a window, 
climbed the fence, and raced between the 
guard towers. Hopping a freight train 
bound for Canton, Chan hid out with 
friends who gave him food and civilian 
clothes. From September 1961 until he 
made it across the border, Chan was con- 
stantly on the move, sometimes staying 
with a sympathetic cop of the PSB, more 
often working for the black marketeers of 
Canton running gold bars, ginseng, watch- 
es and saccharin upriver to Changsha and 
Wuhan. His boldest act was his escape to 
Hong Kong. He stole a government 
used it to stamp a letter “authorizing” him 
to requisition a Land Rover from a PSB 
motor pool. He drove to the Hong Kong 
border, and the PSB emblem on the car 
was as good as a pass—Red Chinese sol- 
diers waved him by roadblocks. 

Of the groaning land he left behind him, 
Chan Po-cheung says: “The people will 
continue to suffer and the regime to sur- 
vive. First, the people have so little food 
and clothing that they cannot take to the 
hills and wage guerrilla war. Second, they 
have no weapons at all. Even if the cadres 
are not completely loyal to the govern- 
ment, they are held responsible if there's 
any trouble. The party's grip still extends 
from the top down to the lowest level of 
life in China.” 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
Unconsolidated Victory 


A small South Vietnamese observation 
plane circled over a marshy checkerboard 
of wild rice fields 60 miles southwest of 
Saigon. Below, two companies of Com- 
munist Viet Cong guerrillas, flushed into 
the open after sporadic fire fights, were 
trying to escape across the paddies in 
shallow-draft: sampans. Alerted by the 
observation plane, ten huge grey U.S.- 
supplied amphibious personnel carriers 
raced to the scene, ran head-on into the 
Reds. Churning through the sampan fleet, 
the amphibious ducks ground whole boat- 
loads of Communist guerrillas under their 
steel treads. Shielded behind armor plat- 
ing, army troops machine-gunned the sur- 
vivors. The toll: 154 Viet Cong 
killed and 38 captured, to twelve govern- 
ment soldiers wounded, 

One of the biggest government victories 
this year, the battle once again proved 
how much U.S. equipment and training 
have improved the Vietnamese army. Since 
January, government forces in the five- 
province area Southwest of Saigon known 
32nd Tactical Command have 
killed 5,000 Viet Cong troops. But the 
government has been unable to consoli- 
date its military successes into a political 
victory. Under the nose of government 
officials, the Viet Cong have continued 
their recruiting campaign among the peas- 
antry. Despite the heavy losses, Viet Cong 
strength in the area is the same as last 
January: some 6,000 men. 
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There are no average babies! 


Each is as different as the family he 
belongs to. And families differ too in 
their needs for insurance protection. 
Just how much protection you need 
is pretty much up to you, depending 
on your income and your responsi- 


bilities. { 


During the years when your 
family is growing, Occidental suggests 
Change-Easy Term Insurance to help 
you get the most out of your insurance 


dollars. At age twenty-eight, $15.00 a 


month buys you $31,597 of term pro- 
tection for the next five years—that’s 
about half to a third the cost of life- 
long insurance. Later on when you 
can better afford the savings and 
borrowing values that accompany life- 
long insurance, you can change— 


without medical examination—to an 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


Occidental plan that provides these 
important advantages. {] Anew booklet 
entitled “Insurance Advice For Young 
Fathers’’ shows you how to give your 
growing family the protection they 
deserve at a cost you can afford. Write 
Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of California, 1151 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles 15, California for a free 
copy. Or ask an Occidental repre- 


sentative for one. It’s good reading. 
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CUBA 
Containment Shuffleboard 


The nearest encampment of Russian 
forces is only 36 miles from the U.S. 
naval base at Guantdnamo, Cuba. Motor- 
ized Communist-bloc artillery waits at the 
end of specially cleared roads pointing 
toward the perimeter. Inside the 45-sq.- 
mi. base (see map), the 4,000-plus U.S. 
sailors and marines hold their tempers, 
their fire and their ground. Last week 
Time Correspondent William Rademae- 
kers flew out of Guanténamo with a re- 
port on the base’s situation and readiness: 

After weeks of ominous silence, the 
only hole in Castro’s Cactus Curtain, 


Carter Airfield 


! 

! 

| Li 
Caribbean Sea 


Guantanamo’s northeast gate, has now 
become the scene of a tense drama. Over 
the weekend, Cuban militiamen threw up 
a type of cattle chute—parallel lines of 
wire fencing some 300 yards long— 
through which the 2,300 Cuban civilians 
who work on the base were forced to pass. 
At 7 a.m. on Monday, as the first workers 
arrived, the shakedown began. Some men 
were stripped naked, each item of cloth- 
ing carefully inspected for “documents.” 
Others had their shirts or pants removed. 
Some were forced to kneel as tough Cu- 
ban guards emptied their pockets, spat at 
them, and shouted such things as “Why 
do you work for the Yankee bastards?” 
The inspection took 24 hours before all 
the Cubans got through, and in the eve- 
ning, as cows grazed peacefully outside 
the chute, Guantanamo’s Cubans waited 
and sweated for an hour or more as the 
process was repeated before they were 
allowed to go home. 

The new harassment has braced officials 
at the base for a harder time. The tactics 
are obviously designed to choke off the 


32 


base’s local work force—and also halt 
the embarrassing trickle of post exchange 
food that Cuban workers have been able 
to carry home with them. People living 
in Oriente province, which surrounds the 
base, have been especially hard hit by the 
breakdown of Cuba’s distribution system. 
Beef and chickens, frozen when they leave 
Havana 600 miles away, arrive in Oriente 
in an advanced state of decay; so do dairy 
products. Said one Cuban on the base: 
“Our meat sometimes has worms, and 
when it doesn’t it smells to the heavens, 
I do not know how long we can live like 
this.’ Added another: “Now they tell us, 
‘You won't stick it out until Januarv—we 
promise you.’ It is very difficult to be a 
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hero when you have a family. It is now 
very difficult to work for the Americans.” 

Rear Admiral Edward J. O'Donnell, 
Guantanamo’s base commander, says that 
he can remain operational without the 
Cuban workers, just as he can stay in 
business without Castro’s water, still be- 
ing piped in from the Yateras River four 
miles away. In case Castro tries forcible 
eviction, the base’s perimeter is guarded 
by combat-ready U.S. marines equipped 
with tanks and artillery. However, the 
bulk of the firepower comes from the 
ships using Guanténamo’s training facili- 
ties. Destroyers, cruisers, battleships and 
carriers come and go without apparent 
plan. Yet a substantial part of the fleet 
is always near, and there is more than a 
touch of seriousness in the way the crews 
go through their paces. 

Guantanamo’s personnel know that 
they can be burned for publicly talk- 
ing “politics,” but privately they exercise 
their rights as U.S. citizens. Many are 
angry, frustrated and disillusioned, wor- 
ried about “instant appeasement” and 


“going under painlessly.” At one of the 
clubs on the base, they play a game bit- 
terly called “containment shuffleboard— 
a game you don’t try to win, but simply 
try to keep your opponent from scoring 
too high.” As one sailor put it: “I'd like to 
think that one day we would have the 
guts to do something—but I doubt it.” 
“It’s hard to hold your head up these 
days when you see these Cubans being 
mauled at the gate by Communists,” said 
another. “I never thought I'd see the 
day when in a place go miles from the 
States, Commie guards would keep me 
from taking liberty.” 


ARGENTINA 


Changing of the Guard 


The chaos that has been Argentina’s lot 
ever since the ouster of President Arturo 
Frondizi six months ago was compounded 
last week by an ugly civil war among the 
country’s ruling military brass. Argentine 
artillery fired on Argentine tanks; Argen- 
tine air force planes strafed Argentine in- 
fantrymen. Bewildered civilians wandered 
through Buenos Aires’ streets, sunny in 
the South American spring, holding tran- 
sistor radios to their ears and trying to 
figure out what they were fighting about. 

On one side were army officers who 
called themselves “Democrats.” Occupy- 
ing nearly all the top military positions in 
the government, the Democrats had one 
principal characteristic: undying hatred 
of ex-Dictator Juan Perén and the out- 
lawed, 3,000,000-man Peronista political 
organization. Their name derives from the 
form of government they propose—‘dem- 
ocratic dictatorship,” or direct military 
rule for a minimum of five years. 

On the other side stood the ‘‘Legalists,” 
led by officers in command of the big 
Campo de Mayo army base outside Bue- 
nos Aires. A few are Nasser-style nation- 
alists; others are former Peronista offi- 
cers. Most of them call for early elections 
to choose a new Congress and a constitu- 
tional President, argue that the Peronistas 
should be returned at least some of their 
political rights. But their main point of 
unity last week was jealousy of the in- 
status of the Democrat wing of the army, 
and anger over the fact that they were 
being dismissed from key commands. 
When their protests to the War Ministry 
were met with new dismissals, the Legal- 
ists mobilized. 

The man in the middle, President José 
Maria Guido, the ineffectual puppet in- 
stalled after Frondizi, pleaded for a truce. 
But the military rivals were beyond paci- 
fying. As the shooting started, Guido, 
who at one point appeared to support the 
incumbent Democrats, now threw in his 
lot with the rebellious Legalists. It proved 
wise. After a series of sharp battles, 
the Democrats were driven from Buenos 
Aires. The victorious Legalists proclaimed 
themselves in charge and called for elec- 
tions to return to constitutional rule. 
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Wham! X-15 slams down on B.F.Goodrich tires 


The sleek black plane—NASA’s 4000 m.p.h. “rocket” 
with a human pilot tucked behind its nose—turned in a 
graceful arc 58.7 miles above the earth. No plane had 
ever flown so high before. 

Then it plummeted down, leaned back on its skids and 
slammed hard on its special dual nose-wheel tires. A 
“rooster tail” of dust shot into the desert air as the X-15 
roared to a 7000-foot stop. 

The world’s fastest plane had made another perfect land- 
ing on a pair of patented ‘‘fabric tread”’ tires made only 














by B.F.Goodrich. To keep centrifugal force from strip- 
ping the tread off at high speeds, the tread itself is lami- 
nated with thousands of nylon cords that bind the tread 
to the tire carcass. BFG’s unique cord construction also 
reduces tread distortion, keeps down heat and stops 
the build-up of shock waves. 

Today this type of BFG tire is not only on the X-15- 
it’s specified for all Air Force planes with take-off speeds 
of 250 m.p.h. or more. 

Another remarkable BFG tire was the first one qualified 
for the B-58, our fastest bomber. It can take off at 
over 300 m.p.h.—and though it only weighs 
25 Ibs., can support a load of 10,300 Ibs.! 






And B.F.Goodrich is the only supplier of tires for the 
new RS-70, the aircraft that will travel three times the 
speed of sound. To qualify, its tires had to withstand 360 
temperatures for hours at a time—heat that ruins con- 
ventional tires. But BFG produced a tire that can take it, 
the first tire ever made to withstand this scorching heat. 


This kind of problem-solving is what you can expect 
from B.F.Goodrich—whether the product is made from 
rubber, plastic, textile or metal—whether it’s used on or 
below the ground, in the air or in outer space. For more 

information on how BFG can help you, write 
President’s Office, The B.F.Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich 
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The Jaguar Mark X: its ancestors dared to be different 


Since its beginnings some 25 years ago, Jaguar has been one of the 
most praised and prized cars on earth 

Its remarkable high performance has won it honors on every major 
racing circuit. 

Its sleek, always tasteful design has maintained a look entirely unique 
to Jaguar —to be admired, envied, copied 

Jaguar's latest luxury car offering is the handsome Mark X (shown in 
foreground above, with the classic Mark Y and the racing “C’’ Jaguar) 
Exciting innovations such as Monocoque construction and independent 


rear suspension result in an incomparably smooth ride 

Special attention is called to the interior of the Mark X. Seats are of 
the finest quality glove leathers, over abundant foam cushioning. Cabi 
net work is of hand-crafted walnut, mated and matched. There are fold- 
ing walnut tables, with vanity mirrors attached. Inside and out, the 
Mark X is a statement of correctness and good taste. 

Inspect and drive the Mark X at your earliest convenience. Get in touch 


with your nearest Jaguar Dealer or write JAGUAR CARS INC., cities 
32 East 57th Street, New York 22, New York i 


To get away from the daily hurly-burly 
that sometimes invades even the Vatican, 
Pope John XXIII has a lofty new retreat 
in which to meditate. The top three floors 
of the oth century tower of San Giovanni. 
built by Pope Leo IV as a defense against 
marauding Saracens, have been fitted out 
with heaters for winter and air condition 
ing for summer, divided into a foyer, a 
circular salon opening on a library and 
studio, a dining room, bedroom and chap- 
el. And from the wide terrace behind the 
battlements of the 1oo-ft.-high tower, the 
Pontiff has a splendid view of the Eter- 
nal City. So pleasant is the prospect 
that the Pope may elect to spend every 
summer there. 








Few poets die wealthy. and lower-case 
Poet E, E. Cummings, who died three 
weeks ago, was no exception. In his will 
signed with upper-case capitals and filed 
for probate in Manhattan Surrogate’s 
Court, he left personal possessions valued 
at a mere $15.000 to his wife Marion. and 
“suggested” that she give to their daugh- 
ter, his sister and two close friends what- 
ever “they'd enjoy remembering me by.” 

Yo shouts of dobro poshalovat (wel- 
come} from crowds of flower-bearing Rus- 
sians, Composer Igor Stravinsky, 80, ar- 
rived at Moscow's Sheremetyevo Airport 
and set foot on his native soil for the first 
time in 52 years. For the frail. cane- 
carrying composer, whose symphonic bal- 
lets were branded “corrupt and_ bour- 
geois” during Stalin's day. it was an emo- 
tional homecoming. “I left Czarist Russia 
and have returned to the Soviet Union 
which I greet.” said Stravinsky in Rus- 
sian. “It is a great joy.” After a tender 
meeting with a niece he had known only 
through an exchange of letters. Stravinsky 
was helped into a limousine and whisked 
in a motorcade to his hotel, where, forti- 





IGorR STRAVINSKY 
Great joy. 
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fied with vodka and caviar, he worked 
over the scores for three concerts with 
the Moscow Symphony Orchestra, which 
will play excerpts from his modernistic 
The Fire Bird and Petrushka. 

As the first guest on a new Canadian 
TV show, triple-tongued Producer David 
Susskind, 41. lost no time unsettling citi- 
zens on both sides of the border. Kissing 
off Canada as “a great chunk of geography 
limping painfully toward anonymity.” he 
quickly turned to a much broader sub- 
ject—Susskind. “I would like very much 
to go into politics.” he said. President? 
“No Jewish person can be President of 
the United States. A Catholic just bare- 
ly made it.” Senator? Yes. “I'd like to 
go into that solemn chamber. and make 
some sense.” 

In a somber. 400-word statement print- 
ed in his own London Times. Baron 
Astor of Hever, 76, who was born in 





Baron Astor 
Sad parting. 


New York City and is the great-great- 
grandson of fur-trading Millionaire John 
Jacob Astor, announced that though he 
loves England dearly and will remain a 
loyal citizen, he simply cannot afford to 
die there. Because a newly adopted 
finance act imposes an So‘; death duty 
on real property held overseas by any 
British subject who dies at home. Lord 
Astor, who owns an estimated S40 mil- 
lion in U.S. real estate. has decided to 
spend his last vears in Southern France. 
“It is my firm hope.” he wrote. “that as 
a result, my descendants will be enabled 
to continue to uphold the family tradi- 
tions and responsibilities.” 

Tt was only for an hour, but in that 
brief time some 5.000 Indians and Pak- 
istanis forgot their quarrels. From both 
sides of the border at West Dinajpur they 
gathered to joke. sip tea and pay homage 
to Vinoba Bhave, 67.a disciple of Mahat- 





ViInoBA BHAVE 
Fond creeting. 


ma Gandhi's cult of Sarvodaya (Order of 
Truth and Non-Violence}, who had just 
ended a 16-day walk across East Paki- 
stan. Preaching the “oneness of humans’ 
and asking for donations of land for re- 
distribution among the local landless, the 
acharya (teacher), who in the past eleven 
years has walked 40,000 miles on his mis- 
sion, was mobbed by both Moslems and 
Hindus on his latest trek. collected 120 
precious acres in all. 

At playing peekaboo with a process 
server, Mystery Man Howard Hughes, 56. 
has no peer. Until Hughes's lawyers final- 
ly accepted service three weeks ago, the 
directors of Trans World Airlines had 
tried in vain for nearly a year to slap him 
with a subpoena in a $115 million dam- 
age suit. All the while. TWA had an art- 
ful dodger of its own: Ernest R. Breech, 
65. the airline's board chairman and for- 
mer head of Ford, who has steered clear 
of New York State to avoid being nailed 
with a Hughes summons in a $336 million 
countersuit. Breech proved a mere neo 
phyte at the game. Flying home to De- 
troit from a board meeting in 
Breech was peacefully ensconced in his 
seat when at 8:30 p.m. a Hughes process 
server ambled over and dropped a sum- 


, 
Boston 


mons in his lap. Was it valid? Sure 
enough, at the time the subpoena was 
served, the plane was 25.000 ft. over Al- 


bany—in New York State. 

Sold in an El Paso bankruptcy court 
the assets of Texas Farm Boy Billie Sol 
Estes, 37. whose wealth, most of it tied 
up in what proved to be misbegotten fer 
tilizer and grain-storage 
estimated at S20 million before his she- 
nanigans were discovered. Price to a San 
Antonio businessman named Morris Jat- 
fe who will pay off Billie Sol’s creditors 


contracts, Was 


ft 


5.500.000. 


37 
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An American Genealogy 


(12,427) DURIE (Kerr) MALCOM 
(Isabel O. Cooper, 11,304). We have no 
birth date. She was born Kerr, but took 
the name of her stepfather. She first 
married Firmin Desloge, IV. They were 
divorced. Durie then married F. John 
Bersbach. They were divorced, and she 
married, third, John F. Kennedy, son of 
Joseph P. Kennedy, one time Ambassador 
to England. There were no children of the 
second or third marriages. 

This brief item appeared in a 1957 book 
that belongs on any alltime worstseller 
list: The Blavvelt Family Genealogy. It 
was one of some 25,000 capsule biogra- 
phies, taking up 1,100 pages. of the de- 
scendants of Gerrit Hendricksen (who 
later became known as Blauvelt), a 
Dutchman who helped settle New York in 
1638. Yet it was to set off a great search— 
one that tried to distinguish between fact 
and fiction, between records and rumors. 
For in its deadpan way, the item plainly 
said that John Kennedy had been married 
secretly to someone before he wed Jac- 
queline Bouvier Kennedy. 

Declining to Deny. Just who first spot- 
ted the paragraph about Family Member 
No. 12.427 remains unknown, But around 
the spring of 1961, photostatic copies of 
the page from The Blanvelt Family Gene- 
alogy began to be passed around, The 
person showing the page usually knew no 
more than was printed on it, and, depend- 
ing on who he was, he either accepted it 
as fact or thought it a good joke. News- 
men heard about it and, understandably, 
became curious. The best, fastest, most 
direct way of checking seemed to be by 
asking the parties involved: President 
Kennedy and Mrs. Durie Malcolm Bers- 
bach Desloge Shevlin. 

Both sides declined to deny. White 
House Press Secretary Pierre Salinger 
even put his refusal to comment off the 
record. Durie Malcolm, now Mrs. Thomas 
H. Shevlin. either scoffed at the whole 
thing as too “ridiculous” to discuss or 
dismissed queries with the comment: “I’m 
bored with this.” The White House rea- 
soning, no doubt, was that a categorical 
denial would acknowledge the story and 
get it into print, whereas off-the-record 
“no comments” would leave it in a vague 
limbo where it might eventually die. 

All this only whetted interest. In the 
absence of forthright denials, the story 
and the rumors--grew. Last March, The 
Realist, a shabby Greenwich Village peri- 
odical, published the fact of the Blauvelt 
genealogical entry as an “exposé.” So. a 
bit later, did Birmingham’s anti-Semitic, 
anti-Negro circular, The Thunderbolt 
(“The White Man’s Viewpoint”). So. in 
June, did The Winrod Letter, a pamphlet 
put out by the Rev. Gordon Winrod of 
Little Rock. Racist organizations in the 
South and crackpot groups everywhere 
photostated these pieces and sent them 
out as junk mail by the scores of thou- 
sands; it is estimated that at least 100.000 
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were received by mailbox holders in Mas- 
sachusetts alone. 

Beyond Crackpots. By last July, the 
whole affair had become a subject for 
widespread conversation—and speculation 

throughout the U.S, It had gone far 
beyond crackpots. U.S. journalists were in 
a dilemma: if they did not check and it 
was true, they would look foolish; if they 
checked too hard on an obvious phony, 
they were running the risk of smearing 
the President. British newsmen, perhaps 
recalling how they had been criticized for 
suppressing the news about Edward VIII's 
romance with Wallis Warfield Simpson, 
now privately chided the U.S. press for 





Durie (1948) 
"I've rarely seen him since.” 


staying silent. Last Sept. 2, recognition 
in a mass U.S. publication was given for 
the first time to the fact that the question 
even existed. The Sunday supplement 
Parade (circ. 10 million) published a 
reader's letter asking about the truth of 
the Blauvelt genealogical item; Parade’s 
answer was a flat refutation. London's 
huge Sunday papers, including the respect- 
able Sunday Telegraph and Observer, 
promptly picked up the Parade question- 
and-answer as a way of getting the story 
into print. 

By this time, it was plain that the 
lid would not stay on much longer—if, 
indeed, it was still on at all. And it 
was natural that the White House might 
want the “official” version to break in 
the friendliest possible fashion. As it hap- 
pened, Philip Graham, proprietor of 
Newsweek and the Washington Post, is a 
good Kennedy friend. Last week, just 
after Graham returned from a trip to Eu- 
rope, his publications broke the story. It 
denied. on its own responsibility, that 
Kennedy and Durie Malcolm had ever 
been married. 








The Beginnings. The whole story, how- 
ever, had its fascinating aspects from the 
very beginning, combining a dry-as-dust 
search through records along with the dis- 
covery of some eminently flesh-and-blood 
personages, especially Durie Malcolm. 

The Blauvelt genealogy, printed under 
the auspices of the Association of Blau- 
velt Descendants and sold at $30 a copy, 
was the work of a quiet and patient man 
named Louis L. Blauvelt. By occupation 
he was a skilled General Electric tool- 
maker in Bloomfield, N.J. By preoccupa- 
tion he was the family historian—and he 
spent 35 years compiling his tome. He 
recognized the possibility of error in his 
preface. Wrote he; “There no doubt will 
be errors in this work. For the most part 
these will be the fault of imperfect infor- 
mation that has come to me from one 
source or another. For this I cannot be 
blamed, unless it is for accepting it at all.” 

Louis Blauvelt died in 1959, at the age 
of 79, just two years after his genealogy 
was published. 

Surviving Blauvelt family members say 
that “Uncle Louis” was a meticulous re- 
searcher and record keeper. For each entry 
in his genealogy, he kept an index card 
that referred to the source of his informa- 
tion. The card on Durie Malcolm cites 
only a letter from Howard Ira Durie of 
Woodcliff Lake, N.J. Howard Durie says 
his letter was “conversational,” merely 
stated that he had seen a society column 
which noted that Durie Malcolm and Jack 
Kennedy had attended football games to- 
gether in Miami in 1947. 

Blauvelt’s daughter, Mrs. William 
Smith, insists that her father “wasn’t slop- 
py in his work. He worked very hard and 
conscientiously on this genealogy. He 
cross-referenced, and was very thorough.” 
But, she says, “I have no idea where the 
item about a Durie-Kennedy marriage 
came from. My father must have made a 
mistake.” He was indeed slipshod in the 
paragraph in question. He spelled Durie's 
maiden name Malcom instead of Mal- 
colm, reversed her first two marriages, and 
neglected to mention that for a decade 
before the publication of his genealogy 
she had been Mrs. Thomas Shevlin. 

Bouquets & Corsages. Durie was born 
on Dec. 30, 1916 to Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Kerr. By the time she was four, her moth- 
er had been divorced and was married to 
George H. Malcolm. a wealthy Otis Ele- 
vator Co. executive. Durie grew up in Chi- 
cago’s suburban Lake Forest, attended 
Virginia’s Chatham Hall, was a member 
of the Chicago Junior League. Slim and 
attractive, she was popular at parties in 
the early “30s at the Racquet Club, the 
Service Club. and as a charity-fashion- 
show model. 

Durie’s debut in 1934 occurred at an 
outdoor dance on the family estate, where, 
society columns recorded, there was “half 
a ton of gorgeous bouquets and corsages,” 
and “Dede” was “radiant, with golden- 
brown hair, blue-green eyes and a sunny 
smile.” At the age of 20, on April 3, 1937, 
in a Presbyterian ceremony, she married 
John Bersbach, grandson of Judge Theo- 
dore Brentano, onetime Minister to Hun- 
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gary. They honeymooned in a yacht off 
Florida, tried to settle down in Lake 





Forest. 

The marriage lasted only 14 months. 
Recalls Bersbach, now a Chicago printing 
executive: “You know how these divorces 
are. Somebody testified that they saw 
me slap her twice. Actually, I've never 
slapped a woman in my life. She was a 
darn attractive girl, very vivacious, but 
she liked to bounce around.” The divorce 
was granted on June 11, 1938. 

Just four months later. Durie became 
engaged to Firmin Desloge IV. scion of 
an old, wealthy Roman Catholic family 
in St. Louis. They were married on Jan. 

1939. at the winter home of her parents 
in Palm Beach. After a Nassau honey- 
moon, they lived in St. Louis for eight 
years, had one child, also named Durie. 

Routine Charges. This marriage ended 
in divorce on Jan. 24. 1047, based on 
charges of “general indignities” that are 
routine in Missouri. Durie claimed that 
Desloge was “cold and indifferent,” re- 
fused to take her “to places of amuse- 
ment.” told her that “he did not love her 
that he did not want to live with her, and 
that he wished she would leave him.” 


} 

















Not quite six months later, Durie mar- 
ried Thomas H. Shevlin, son of a famed 
Vale football end (1902-05 ind wealthy 


Minneapolis lumberman, Thomas Leonard 
Shevlin. The marriage, at Fort Lee, N.J., 
on July 11, 1947, Was Shevlin’s second. 
His first wife, Lorraine. was the daughter 
of Pasadena Socialite Princess Laura Or- 
sini: she had first been married to Robert 
McAdoo, son of President Wilson’s T 
ury Secretary, She is now married to Ken- 
tucky’s Republican Senator John Sherman 
Cooper, and is a good friend of President 
and Mrs. Kennedy's. In divorcing Shevlin, 
Lorraine was ultimately granted a lump 
settlement of $525,000. 

The younger Shevlin prepped at the 
Hill School, attended Yale only briefly. 
Says a relative: “Tommy might have been 
at Yale a week—not even long enough to 
get his golf clubs unpacked.” He worked 
briefly in the family lumber business, skip- 
pered a PT boat during World War IT. A 
friend of the late Ernest Hemingway 
Shevlin is an avid big-game hunter, polo 
player, deep-sea fisherman and _ golfer. 
Durie and Tom Shevlin now own a white 
colonial mansion across North Ocean Bou- 
levard from the Joseph P. Kennedy estate 
in Palm Beach. 

Oscar for Romance. Durie had known 
the Kennedy family even before moving 
to Palm Beach; she dated young Joseph 
P. Kennedy Jr. before the war. No one 
is now inclined to reminisce on how 
long she and Jack knew each other, but 
they dated each other in the winter of 





1946-1947. 

At that time. Kennedy was 29. a fresh- 
man Congressman and an eminently eligi- 
ble bachelor. Durie was 30, separated and 
soon to be divorced from Desloge. The 
two were linked romantically in at st 
one society column. Wrote the New York 
World-Telegram’s Charles Ventura on Jan. 
20, 1947: “Jack (John F.) Kennedy, who 


won the Navy’s highest award for heroism 
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by swimming through a sea of flame to 
rescue two of his PT boat crew, has just 
been voted another outstanding decora- 
tion. Palm Beach’s cottage colony wants 
to give | him ] its annual Oscar for achieve 
ment in the field of romance . . . giving 
Durie Malcolm Desloge the season's out- 
standing rush. The two were inseparable 
at all social functions and sports events. 
They even drove down to Miami to hold 
hands at football games and wager on the 
horses. Durie is the daughter of the 
George H. Malcolms of Palm Beach and 
Chicago. She is beautiful and intelligent. 
Tiny obstacle to orange blossoms is that 
the Kennedy clan frowns upon divorce.” 

"Environment of Strangers.'’ In 1948 
shortly after Durie’s marriage to Shevlin 
ex-Husband Desloge filed suit contesting 
her custody of the only daughter of their 
marriage. He charged that Durie had 
“failed to give said child motherly love 
and affection by reason of extended ab 
sences,”” was raising the girl “in an envi- 
ronment of str 
courted by various and sundry men” be 
fore her marriage to Shevlin. An out-of- 
court agreement split the custody. 

Mrs. Henry Huelskamp, who was the 
child's nurse at the time, savs that Durie 
met Jack Kennedy in the winter of 1946- 
1947 in Palm Beach. No admirer of 
Durie, she recalls that Durie was then be 
ing squired by “at least three or four 
other eligible men.’’ Mrs. Huelskamp de 
rides the notion of any marriage. Says 
she: “We didn’t see enough of him to 
give me the idea that anything like that 
could have happened. She was very frank 
with me, and after all I have eyes, and it 
doesn't strike me that she was very much 
interested.” 

"Absolutely False." Just a few days 
ago, Durie Shevlin herself, for the first 
time, denied the whole story in detail. Va- 
cationing with her husband at the Grand 
Hotel e la Pace in Montecatini, Italy, she 
said: “It’s absolutely false and ridiculous. 
I'm not even sure how the story began. 
I’ve been married to Mr. Shevlin for 15 
or 16 years, and previously I was married 
for a short time to John Bersbach and 
then to Firmin Desloge, by whom I had a 
daughter who’s 20 now. I know the Presi- 
dent's family well and have known him 
for a long time, and saw him years ago at 
Palm Beach and once went with him and 
his family to an Orange Bowl game in 
Miami. I've rarely seen him since.” She 
said that she has never discussed the Jack- 
ind-Durie matter with the Kennedys be- 
cause “it’s too embarrassing.” 











and “was being 














By now, thousands of people have asked 


for the most accessible copy of The Blau 
velt Family Genealogy—in the local his- 
tory and genealogy relerence room ot the 
Library of Congress: hundreds of others 
have examined a copy in the Washington 
headquarters of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. The White House 
in turn, has had hundreds of inquiries as 
to the authenticity of the paragraph. 

To each inquirer goes a carefully word- 








ed reply. ‘The President it says, “has 
been married only once—to his wife Jac- 
queline Kennedy.” 
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BALLET One Sunday, Mrs. Rebekah Harkness 


Kean. whose great personal fortune had 
] 


On the Town its headwaters in Standard Oil, invited the 














The girls in their summer dresses might Russian dancers up for a party. “If they're 
vell have arrived by bus from Waterloo going to be exposed to capitalism, they 
lowa. Some of the boys looked like men might as well get it all in one fell swoop 
bers of the chorus of West Side Story. said Mrs. Kean, No one went hungry at 
Except for the slightly waddling walk that Mrs. Kean woop. She lives in <-room 
characterizes ballet dancers, few Sunday duplex apartment that covers the entire 
stroller would recognize them as_ the top of the Hotel Westbury like a two-acré 
youngsters of the Bolshoi on their day oft strakhan hat. She had Russian-speaking 
Every Sunday since they arrived in the waiters up there passing champagne and 
U.S. four weeks ago. they have been wan cef Stroganoff on sterling silver platters 
dering happily around New York like a She had Henry Fonda, Robert Preston 
family of prize mallard Jerome Robbins, Gene Kelly. She had 

All week long they have no time-off at jazzman Ted Straeter. with a five-piece 
ll. Even on tour, the company takes k band. The young people of the Bolshoi 
ons in the morning and rehearses in the loved every minute of it. When Straeter 
ifternoon, so a dancer's day begins at flooded the place with twist music, mem 
1 .m. and ends at tt p.m.. when the bers of the corps de ballet were soon 
final curtain drops at Manhattan's Met writhing to its rhythms. 
ropolit in Opera House. They lack time Incredible Pyramids. Last week the 
or money—for gaiety. Though in Moscow Russian dancers took a boat ride around 
their salaries are excellent on the Russian Manhattan Island, They stared in utter 
cale (some even have their own cars}. the disbelief at the vast automobile crema- 

rps de ballet dancers are getting only toriums of The Bronx, where the dead 
S week in the U.S., plus rooms and — cars are piled up beside the Harlem River 
one free meal a day at the Hotel Governor in unstable pyramids. Almost every danc 
Clinton. They cannot afford to eat in the er has a camera—movie or still. Awed by 
better restaurant ind they apparently the triple run of traffic on the Major 
prefer not to eat in people's restaurants Deegan Expressway, they hastened to re 
uch as Horn & Hardart’s. Most buy gro cord the incredible sight. A sparkling cab 
eries and eat cold suppers in their hot in cruiser roared insolently by. A male 
rooms after the evening performance dancer asked if it was privately owned 

Also Kofleti. But on Sundays they Ves said an interpreter. The dancer 
could relax. Seemingly willing to try any grunted It figure 
thing, they ate goodies that might have One girl said she thought New York 
produced ort o llet ptomaine Cot would be “much worse, darker and ore 
ton candy. Canarsie plzz Chocolate ice iffocating.”” Others said they were sutto 
cream sundaes with thick chocolate syrup = cating anyway, trying I 
nd primed with gooey marshmallow York's sooty atmosphere att 

ice. Soft drinks. Spaghetti. Si ki (hot ir of Moscow. In Greenwt 
dog Kotleti (hamburgers), More ice Washington Square. they 

eam (called ice nm in Russia abby slovens, and possibly 

beat wr the beaten down 
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H : ( | \re rom the State Depar 
Fass ‘ But me of the time, the Ru in 
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sense of humor, which is generally left at 
home by everyone, poured out uninhibit 
edly, Ata street festival in the city’s prin 
cipal Italian colony, for example, the 





group wis confronted by an earnest pa 
triot who was trying to pin small Ameri 
can fla to the blouses and lapels ot 





everyone in the jammed crowd. One Rus 
ian boy let himself get pinned. Others 
laughed at him. With a grin. he turned the 
ypel over, exposing a metal button with 

| 


Nasser on it. 
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HOLLYWOOD 
The Feds Faded 


Last week the U.S. Justice Department 
withdrew its objections to MCA’s plan 


to take over both Decca Records and 
Universal Pictures, a Dece ibsidiary 
MCA, with its Revue Productions a 


readv the most successful TV producer 


in the U.S. Now the company ts going to 
produce feature films, becoming sort ol 
nstant major studio—and perhaps soon 
the biggest of all. 

The Justice Department forced MCA 
to give up its huge talent agency earlier 
this vear, but that loss is now describec 
an MCA executive as “a minor dis 
tractit To keep Justice happy. MCA 
has agreed not to grab any other TV, rec 


ord or movie companies tor seven years 
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If it didn’t say Chevrolet on the flanks of the superb a new way to air-wash rocker panels under the doors of 
automobile you see here, you'd have a hard time proving its Body by Fisher to guard against rust and help protect 
that it’s a low-priced car. It offers luxurious styling, its beauty ... new self-adjusting brakes to save you time 
extremely comfortable, spacious and silent interiors... and expense... a new Delcotron generator for longer 
plus refinements to keep it looking and running like a battery life. And there’s a lot more to find out about the 
new car when a lot of others have started to sag and sigh: Jet-smooth ’63 Chevrolet. The best way is to drive one. 
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It's Chevy Showtime 63! - See the Go Show at Your Chevrolet Showroom 














Hard as it may be to believe, this year’s Chevy llis better with half the charm, Last year Chevy II appeared and 
than last year’s and better than anything in its class. captured the public’s fancy in no time at all... made a 


It combines all of the new car-saving 





sy-care features permanent place for itself with its sparkling performance 
i] attributes of | and nickel-nursing economy. Yes sir, if you want maximum 


parkable size, four- or six-cylinder fuel economy and comfort and performance with minimum cash outlay 


of the big Chevrolet with its own wonderft 







interiors that’d do justice to cars that cost twice as much and upkeep, you're talking about the Chevy II. 








As dramatic to drive as it is to admire, the new Corvette 
Sting Ray is available in a coupe or traditional convertible. 
Both models feature a more torsionally rigid, light chassis, 
independent rear suspension, retractable headlights, and 
bigger self-adjusting brakes. Extra-cost options include 
knock-off aluminum wheels, Fuel Injection and a choice 
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Change it? Calm yourself, Corvair lover, nobody’s going 
to mess with a winner like this one! Improve it, yes; we 


added self-adjusting brakes for your greater safety and 


convenience, and the muffler is more fully aluminized for 


longer life and increased resistance to cor- 
rosion. The interiors have been refined a bit 
and there are some trim changes on the 
front and sides, but the rest of the car is pure 








of Powerglide or a four-speed transmission. The new 
Corvette Sting Ray is America’s most advanced car, and 
it offers more genuine excitement per mile than any car of 
its kind. You may have to wait a while to get one, but it'll 
be worth the wait. Believe us! . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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ITS EXCITING! 


untampered-with Corvair. It features all of the exciting 
over-the-road goodness that you’ve come to expect from 
Corvair and the optional-at-extra-cost Spyder equip- 
150 horsepower) and genuine knock-off wire wheels 
move it a shade closer to a true sports car, 
but that’s it. Oh yes, we changed the rings 
around the taillights so all those people you 
pass will know you're driving a "63. 
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SPRAYING GRASSHOPPERS IN MONTANA 
A Biblical plague banished. 


BIOLOGY 


Pesticides: The Price for Progress 

“There was once a town in the heart of 
America where all life seemed to be in 
harmony with its surroundings.” It had 
fertile farms. prosperous farmers, birds in 
the trees, fish in the streams, and flowers 
blooming gaily along the roadsides. Then 
a white powder fell from the sky like 
snow, and a fearful blight crept over the 
land, Cattle and sheep sickened; hens 
could not hatch their eggs. Strange ill- 
nesses appeared among the people; chil 
dren were stricken at play and died within 
a few hours. The birds sang no more. the 
fish in the streams died, and the roadsides 
were lined with browned vegetation as if 
swept by fire. 

Such is the picture drawn of the future 
in Silent Spring, a new book by Rachel 
Carson, whose The Sea Around Us earned 
her a reputation not only as a competent 
marine biologist but as a graceful writer. 
Miss Carson's deadly white powder is not 
radioactive fallout, as many readers will 
at first assume. The villains in Silent 
Spring are chemical pesticides, against 
which Miss Carson has taken up her pen 
in alarm and anger, putting literary. skill 
second to the task of frightening and 
arousing her readers. Published this week. 
the book has already raised a swirl of 
controversy about the danger to man and 
wildlife of those modern chemical com- 
pounds that have vastly increased agri 
cultural production. hanished some dis- 
eases, and kept at bay the most bother 
some and harmful of insects and rodents. 

As Miss Carson sees it, the accomplish- 
ments are not worth the price. She ex- 
plains that no single town has suffered all 
the misfortunes from spraving and dust- 
ing that she describes; “yet every one 
of these disasters has actually happened 
somewhere, and many real communities 
have already suffered a substantial num 
ber of them. A grim specter has crept 
upon us, and this imagined tragedy may 
easily become a stark reality. 
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As Bad as the Borgias. The bulk of 
Miss Carson's book is support for this 
nightmare curtain raiser. In a chapter ti- 
tled “Elixirs of Death.” she lists the syn- 
thetic insecticides, beginning with DDT 
that came into use at the end of World 
War I]. All of them are dangerous. she 
says without reservation, Already they are 
everywhere: in soil, rivers, ground water, 
even in the bodies of living animals and 
humans. “They occur in mother’s milk,” 
she says. using emotion-fanning words. 
“and probably in the tissues of the unborn 
child.” And worse is to come. “This birth- 
to-death contact.” she warns, “contributes 
to the progressive buildup of chemicals 
in our bodies and so to cumulative poison- 
ing. We are in little better position than 
the guests of the Borgias.” 

There is no doubt about the impact of 
Silent Spring: it is a real shocker. Many 
unwary readers will be firmly convinced 
that most of the U.S,—with its animals 
plants. soil, water and people—is already 
laced with poison that will soon. start 
taking a dreadful toll, and that the only 
hope is to stop using chemical pesticides 
and let the age-old “balance of nature” 
take care of obnoxious insects. 

Scientists, physicians, and other techni- 
cally informed people will also be shocked 
by Silent Spring—but for a different rea- 
son. They recognize Miss Carson's. skill 
in building her frightening case; but they 
consider that case unfair, one-sided. and 
hysterically overemphatic. Many of the 
scary generalizations—and there are lots 
of them—are patently unsound, “It is not 
possible,” says Miss Carson, “to add pes- 
ticides to water anywhere without threat- 
ening the purity of water everywhere.” It 
takes only a moment of reflection to show 
that this is nonsense. Again she says 
“Each insecticide is used for the simple 
reason that it is a deadly poison. It there- 
fore poisons all life with which it comes in 
contact.” Any housewife who has sprayed 
flies with a bug bomb and managed to 
survive without poisoning should spot at 
least part of the error in that statement. 


But Author Carson's oversimplifica- 
tions and downright errors only serve to 
highlight a question that has bothered 
many Americans: Just how dangerous are 
insecticides? Experts of the Department 
of Agriculture and the U.S. Public Health 
Service readily admit that some of them 
are extremely poisonous to humans as well 
as to insects and other pests. Parathion 
an organic phosphate used against mites 
and other highly resistant insects, is so 
deadly that men who spray it must wear 
respirators and protective clothing. 

A few related chemicals are almost as 
dangerous. but luckily they break down 
quickly into harmless substances and so 
leave no poisonous residue on fruits and 
vegetables or in the soil. Their disadvan- 
tage is that they can poison farm workers 
who handle them carelessly. Miss Carson 
describes these very rare accidents and 
gets shock effect out of them, but they 
are comparable to accidents caused by 
careless handling of such violent indus 
trial chemicals as sulfuric acid. The high- 
ly toxic phosphates are no menace to the 
general public. which seldom comes in 
contact with them. 

DDT in Every Meal. The chlorinated 
hydrocarbons. on the other hand (in- 
cluding the familiar DDT). are used in 
enormous quantities by almost everyone. 
Much of Miss Carson’s case against spray- 
ing depends on her contention that DDT 
and its near chemical relatives are poison 
ous to humans. especially since they tend 
to accumulate in fatty tissues. Experts 
do not agree. A mere trace of DDT kills 
insects, but humans and other mammals 
can absorb large doses without damage. 
Dr. Wayland J. Hayes. chief of the toxi 
cology section of the U.S. Public Health 
Service in Atlanta says that every meal 
served in the U.S. probably contains a 
trace of DDT. but that this is nothing 
to worry about. He and his co-workers 
fed 200 times the normal amount to 51 
convict. volunteers. The insecticide ac- 
cumulated in their bodies for about one 
year and then was excreted as fast as it 
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A magnificent hotel. World's tallest hotel. The AMERICANA of 
New York. Great location: in Mid-Manhattan, close to Rockefeller 
Center, Fifth Avenue shops, theatres,the new Lincoln Center. 
Gracious comforts: 24-hour room service, in-hotel garage, 
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arrived, The human guinea pigs felt no 
ill effects, and doctors pronounced them 
as healthy as a control group that got 
the same diet without extra DDT. 

Exaggerated Importance. While many 
insecticides are roughly as harmless as 
DDT, others are considerably more poi- 
sonous to humans. But in the opinion 
of respected experts of the U.S. Public 
Health Service. none have done appreci- 
able damage to the U.S. public or are 
likely to do so. In heavily sprayed cotton- 
growing areas of the Mississippi Delta, 
says Assistant Surgeon General Dr. D. E. 
Price, health is as good as in sparingly 
sprayed neighboring areas. The same. re- 
port comes from California, where insec- 
ticides are heavily sprayed on orchards 
and fields. Says Robert Z. Rollins, chief 
of the division of chemistry of the Cali- 
fornia department of agriculture: ‘“Pesti- 
cides used properly present no threat to 
people, no matter how widespread their 
use becomes.” 

Humans generally protect their domes- 
tic animals from any ill effects: wildlife 
does not fare as well. Wild animals, birds, 
fish. and friendly insects are among the 
valued inhabitants of the U.S., and a good 
part of Miss Carson's book tells about the 
deadly effect of wholesale spraying on 
these pleasant and harmless creatures. In 
vivid language, she tells how DDT spray- 
ing to protect elm trees from Dutch elm 


| disease nearly wiped out the bird popula- 





tions of many Midwestern cities, how 
fruitless attempts to exterminate the im- 
ported fire ant of the South by airplane 
dusting with dieldrin had dire effects on 
many kinds of wildlife. 

Even scientist defenders of pesticides 
admit that these things have happened, 
but they maintain that their importance 
is exaggerated. According to the Ento- 
mological Society of America, only 0.28% 
of the 640 million acres of U.S. forest 
land is treated annually, and 613 million 
acres have never been treated. Insecti- 
cides are used mostly on crop lands, which 
have little wildlife, and on human resi- 
dential areas to protect shade trees— 
the use that causes the most conspicuous 
damage to wildlife. 

One result is the wholesale death of 
robins, which form a large part of subur- 
ban bird populations. The robins live on 
earthworms (that is why they are plenti- 
ful in the suburbs, where worm-bearing 
lawns abound ). which concentrate insecti- 
cides without being damaged themselves. 
When the robins eat these insecticide-full 
worms, they die. The slaughter may con- 
tinue for several years. until the DDT 
in the soil has disintegrated. 

Elms v. Robins. Death chains of this 
sort are fortunately not common, A report 
published by the Wilson Ornithological 
Society says that most spraying does little 
damage to most birds, and still less to 
wild mammals. Fish are more sensitive: 
when certain insecticides are washed into 
streams or lakes, they are apt to kill 
everything that moves on fins. Perhaps 
the worst effect on birds is the reduction 
of edible insects, which are important 
food for many species. But the damage is 
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not complete; not even Miss Carson can 
point to a single sizable sprayed area 
where “no birds sing.” 

To answer insistent complaints, the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences sponsored a 
careful study of pesticide damage to wild 
life. Its conclusion: the damage, though 
always regrettable, is not disastrous, and 
the damaged wildlife population generally 
recovers in a few years. Sometimes it may 
be necessary, remarks the Academy, to 
choose between elms and robins, both of 
which have their partisans. 

Insect Paradise. Lovers of 
often rhapsodize about the 
nature that keeps all living creatures in 
harmony,” but scientists realistically point 
out that the balance was upset thousands 
] when man's invention of 
weapons made him the king of beasts. The 
balance has never recovered its equilibri- 
um; man is the dominant species on his 
planet, and as his fields. pastures and 
cities spread across the land, lesser species 
are extirpated, pushed into refuge areas 
or domesticated. 

Some them 
benefit increasingly from man’s activities. 





wildlife 
“balance of 


of years ago 


species. most ol insects 
heir attacks on his toothsome crops are 
the Bible of- 
ten refers to plagues of locusts, canker- 
worms, lice and flies—but their damage 
was only sporadically serious when popu- 
lation was small and scattered. Modern 
large-scale agriculture offers a paradise for 
plant-eating insects. Crops are grown year 
ifter year in the same or nearby fields 
helping insect populations to build up. 
Many of the worst pests are insect invad- 
ers from foreign countries that have left 
their natural enemies behind and so are as 
man himself from the check of 
nature's balance 

Agricultural scientists try hard to find 
ways to check insect pests by tricks of 
cultivation. They import the ancient ene- 
mies of invading foreign insects and foster 
the resident enemies of native pests. They 


as old as recorded history 


tree as 


are developing bacterial diseases to spread 
pestilence among insect populations. Be- 
these alone are seldom 
enough to protect the tender plants of 
high-yield farms, the use of in- 
secticides is economically necessary. Tests 
run by the Department of Agriculture 
show that failure to use pesticides would 
cost a major part of many 
year study proved that yields 
would be cut by 40°. Production of 
many kinds of fruit and vegetables would 
be impossible; unsprayed apple trees, for 
instance, no longer yield fruit that is 
sound enough to be marketed.* Potato 
helds swept by the Colorado beetle or late 
blight (the fungus that caused the great 
Irish potato famine of 1846) yield hardly 
iny crop. 

A Quandary of Surpluses. Chemical in 
secticides are now a necessary part of 
modern U.S. agriculture, whose near 
miraculous efficiency has turned the an 


cause tactics 


modern 


rY rops ; a 20- 


cotton 





In the smaller orchar of presp days 
ruit had a better chan ta escape insect 
damage, and since quality standards were lower 


moderately damaged fruit often went to market 
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APOLLO SPACEMEN® 


skull fu 


To ring around the moon, a 


cient tragedy of recurrent famine into the 
biologically happy problem of what to do 
with food surpluses. Says Entomologist 
George C. Decker of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station If we in 
North America were to adopt a policy of 
Let nature take its course.’ as some in- 
dividuals thoughtlessly advocate, it is pos 
sible that these would-be experts would 
find disposing of the 200 million surplus 
human beings even more perplexing than 
the disposition of America’s current corn 
cotton and wheat surpluses. 

Many scientists sympathize with Miss 
Carson's love of wildlife, and even with 
her mystical attachment to the balance of 
nature. But they fear that her emotional 
and inaccurate outburst in Silent Spring 
may do harm by alarming the nontechni- 
cal public 
things that she loves. 


SPACE 


Nine More Astronauts 

As the U.S. space program raises its ho 
rizons, new and younger men are needed 
to perform the difficult tasks that deeper 
space exploration demands. Last week in 
Houston the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration unveiled its second 
batch of astronauts 
men on whose shoulders will ride much of 
the success of the U.S. race to the moon. 
Since they will be national heroes as well 
as hard-working 
fitting that all are 





while doing no good for the 


“nine young space- 


technicians, it is only 


handsome, married 
with good 
backgrounds and college educations. They 
are slightly younger than the first batch 
34.5 for the older group when 


(average: two children), and 


32.5 U. 





selected) and for the first time include 
civilians—two of them, 
Behind their pleasant facades are 


impressive records of experience and 
achievement. All were test pilots with an 
average of 2,800 flying hours each 
of them in jets. Four are Air Force pilots 
three Navy; the two civilians came from 
NASA and General Electric, They were 
selected from 253 applicants over a peri 
many months. Sixty-three lasted 
through the initial screening, and 32 of 
those were selected for elaborate mental 
and physical testing. One was eliminated 
it this stage as too tall (maximum allow- 
able height: 6 ft.), and 31 went to Hous 
ton for the finals. 

The new astronauts will begin their 
training on Oct. 1. The first phase will be 
catching up with the Mercury program 
but they will not be trained as pilots of 
the Mercury capsule. As potential Gemini 
and Apollo pilots, who may rendezvous 
around the moon or even land on it, they 
must learn esoteric subjects—including 
computer theory and celestial mechanics 

that have to do with active space navi 
gation, Their capsules will maneuver more 
or less freely, changing their orbits and 
trying to join other orbiting objects. The 
new astronauts will carry along their own 
propulsion systems and navigation instru 
ments, and will wrestle with the strange 
and complicated forces that govern the 
motion of bodies in Thus, the 
brains of the nine young spacemen will 
have to contain knowledge and skills that 
have never before been crammed into a 
human skull. 


1.Qoo 


od of 


space, 


Left, rear: Neil A. Armst 
John W. Young, U.S.N.; Captain James 
MecDivit S.AF Elliot M. See J 
Captain Thomas P. Stafford, U.S.A.F., Captain 
Edward H. White II, U.S.A.F. Foregrou ut 
Commander James A. Lovell Jr.. U.S.N., Lie 
Charles Conrad Jr., U.S.N., Major Frank Bormar 
USAF 
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venience for executive dictation. Continuous power backspacing is con- 
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Methodist Doubts 


The proposed union of four major 
American Protestant churches is a cart 
with four wheels—and one of the wheels 
is slow to turn. The Presbyterian and 
Episcopal churches and the United 
Church of Christ continue generally to 
favor the dramatic project that Pres- 
byterian Eugene Carson Blake put forth 
in 1 But the largest denomination 
involved. the 10 million-member Method- 
ist Church. has deep doubts. Washing- 
ton’s John Wesley Lord, though he is one 


of the few Methodist bishops who speak 





out strongly in favor of merger, says 
“Methodists have the least enthusiasm 
and with good reason. We're strong; 


what do we need?” 

Many. like Chicago's Bishop Charles W. 
Brashares. fear that all talk of complete 
merger is just that—all talk. Says Bra- 
“Talk of unity can be a red her- 
ring to keep us from something 
that we should be doing.” 

Within the atmosphere of general hesi- 
taney, many Methodist clergymen see 
specific obstacles to merger 
> “We look at the proposal and we don't 
see how it would work.” says Detroit 
Bishop Marshall Russell Reed. “As long 
as the Episcopal Church holds to apos- 


shares 


doing 


tolic succession, I don’t see how there 
could be a merger.” A basic difference 
between the Methodists and the Epis- 


copalians centers on the Episcopal belief 
that a minister must be ordained by a 
bishop who himself was consecrated in 
from the time of 
Christ's Apostles. Methodist ministers are 
ordained by both a bishop and other 
elders. who do not claim that they are 
part of an unbroken chain back to the 
time of Christ. 

> Any proposed merger would involve 
concessions on someone's part,”’ says Dr, 
William D. White. pastor of the Elmhurst 
(Ill.) Methodist Church. “For instance, 
Methodists are against drinking, while 
Episcopalians believe in moderation.” 

> <I have no doubt that churches and 
denominations can be too small to func- 
tion effectively in the world. I am just as 
sure that they can be too big, and T sug- 
gest that 20 million members may be too 
big.’"* says Bishop Gerald Kennedy of 
Los Angeles. “If I could cast one vote 


the line of succession 


which would make all Christians Meth- 
odists, 1 would not cast the vote.” 
><“I'm very much interested in unity, 


but I'm not interested in union.” argues 
Dr. Theodore Palmquist. pastor of Wash- 
ington’s Foundry Methodist Church. “In 
Protestantism, division is our strength be- 
cause we allow for differences in opinion. 
If you're more emotional you can go to 
an emotional church; if you like ritual 
you could choose the Episcopal Church.” 

\ recent Boston University poll of 





Largest Christian church is the Roman Cath 
olic, which claims more than 42 millior 


in the U.S., 55¢ 


velievers 





million in the world 
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Methodist clergy and laymen found only 
% advocating that Methodists “should 
seek full union with all Christian bodies 
willing to explore the possibility.” Sixty- 
three per cent preferred that Methodists 
only cooperate with other Christian bodies 
in activities that 





can be done better to- 
gether than separately, Says the Rev. 
H, F. Lawhorn of Atlanta’s Capitol View 
Methodist Church: “We ought to remem- 
ber what Christ said— Other sheep have 
1. not of this fold. 


Quiet Healers 


A faith healer. as loyal TV watchers 
know. is likely to be a hot-eyed spell- 
binder, his eye cocked to the collection 


as. solidly 


plate and his theology about 
grounded as his gospel tent. But in Phila- 
the suffering who 


delphia a fortnight ago 





to prospective customers. Miracles are 
rarely mentioned. 

The Strength to Live. Although oper- 
ating with the approval of their bishops 
St, Luke ministers usually offer a separate 
healing service in order to avoid offending 
regular churchgoers who are “not ready” 
for the emphasis on healing. They attempt 
to heal the mind and spirit as well as the 
body. A minister often considers his 
prayers answered if the sufferer is given 
the strength to live with his affliction. 

Episcopal iaith healers acknowledge the 
efficacy of modern medicine and recog- 
nize that many “cures” are of psychoso- 


matic illnesses. Explains St. Stephen's 
Price; “The balance of body, mind and 
soul is upset. and sickness follows. We 
can pray, and with God's help we can 


restore the proper balance.” Conversely 
doctors in the order credit spiritual heal- 
ing with supplying what medicine often 
Hlagrantly omits: compassion and hope. At 





BLESSING THE SUFFERERS AT ST. STEPHEN'S 
The aim: a balance of body, mind and soul. 


came forward to be healed—a_ retarded 
girl of about six, an old man with an ugly 
facial growth—received a blessing as dig- 
nified as the settling: 139-year-old St. 
Stephen’s Episcopal Church, “This is no 
hocus-pocus,” said St, Stephen's Rector 
Alfred Price from the pulpit. “This is a 
sacrament you are about to receive—the 
sacrament of healing.” 

Episcopalian Price has been holding 
weekly healing services since 1942. He is 
warden of the Order of St. Luke the Phy- 
sician, a group of clergy and laymen. in- 
cluding physicians, who take literally St. 
James's injunction: “Is any among you 
sick? Let him call for the elders of the 
church and let them pray over him.” The 
order that “spiritual healing 
should be included in the ministry of es- 
tablished Protestant churches, tradition- 
ally chary of faith cures. Dominated by 
Episcopalians, the — interdenominational 
Order of St. Luke exudes a well-bred ap- 
proach that would shock Oral Roberts out 
of his snap-on microphone. There are no 
mountains of crutches or grandiose ¢ 


Insists 


iuims 


the order's recent meeting, Surgeon Wil- 
liam Standish Reed spoke scathingly of 
hospitals that are “empires of stone, sci- 
ence and machinery, where the patient is 
the last to be considered.” 

Steamed Up. The Order of St. Luke 
was founded in 1947 by Dr. John Gayner 
Banks of San Diego's St. Luke's Episco- 
pal Church. When Banks died in 1955, his 
widow took over the editorship of the St. 
Luke magazine. Sharing, and Price be 
came the order's warden. According to 
Ethel Banks, the number of U.S. churches 
offering healing services has grown steadi- 
ly, from 14 in 1947 to 460 today (about 
93% of them Episcopalian). The order 
now has 4.200 members in 85 countries. 

For all their approach, St. 
Luke ministers get steamed up about the 
unwillingness of most respectable church- 
men to pray for cures. Says Price: “No 
matter how we may look down our noses 
ut some of those who use God’s power 
on behalf of healing, we must wish that his 
church would take over this responsibility 
not abandon it to them.’ 
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MODERN LIVING 





THE CITY 
Doing Over the Town 


The cloud-capped towers and echoing 
canyons of Manhattan have long been a 
beacon for immigrants, a bonanza for pho- 
tographers and a familiar profile to its 
citizens, But in the past five years, new 
towers have reared skyward. old land- 
marks have disappeared, and vistas have 
opened with such suddenness that a_re- 
turning native would scarcely know the 
place. Manhattan is in the midst of a 
building boom that in volume, value and 
variety is unmatched in the history of the 
human race. Even oldtime Manhattanites 
have been startled into a sharp awareness 
of their city’s dramatic angularity and 
inexhaustible enterprise as they peer at it 
from their new tower offices, or come upon 
an open plaza where once there was only a 
narrow sidewalk, 

This sudden architectural flowering is 
only an outward manifestation of the 
spirit of the world’s richest and most 
incredible city—a clangorous concatena- 
tion of wealth and squalor, the crowded 
island that is a center of culture and 
hotbed of crime. a place where everything 
is for sale, and anything can be done, This 
tremendous outpouring of energy and 
treasure ranges from apartment houses to 
bus terminals, from office buildings to 
slum-clearance projects (see color pages). 

Culture Complex. This week with John 
D. Rockefeller II] on the stage, Leonard 
Bernstein on the podium. Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy in the audience. and a nationwide 
TV audience looking on, Lincoln Center 
for the Performing Arts made its debut 
with the opening of the $15.4 million Phil- 
harmonic Hall, It is still surrounded by a 
pocked and chugging wasteland of bull- 
dozers and derricks. power shovels and 
cement mixers, which will eventually be a 
14-acre landscaped park containing a rep- 
ertory theater, a theater for dance and 
operetta, a library-museum, a building to 
house the Juilliard School of music. and 
(by 1965) the new $35 million Metropol- 
itan Opera House. When completed in 
1966, Lincoln Center will be a $142 mil- 
lion complex, and the most important cul- 
tural center in the U.S. 

Ten blocks to the south. there was a 
different kind of opening with its own 
brand of superlative: the tallest hotel in 
the world. The Americana zooms up 50 
stories in a kind of crescent on Seventh 
Avenue between s2nd and 53rd streets. 
Like its rival, the 46-story still-unfinished 
New York Hilton a block away. the Amer- 
icana will help remedy Manhattan's con- 
stant shortage of public rooms by supply- 
ing them in all sizes and shapes. There are 
41 of them in all, seating a total of 11,290 
diners (the seven kitchens occupy nearly 
an acre and contain such housewifely 
nightmares as dishwashers capable of ster- 
ilizing 15.000 pieces of glass or crockery 

hour and potato-peelers that can skin 
75 potatoes a minute). Very Important 
People may be whisked upstairs in a pri- 


56 


vate automobile elevator without setting 
foot on sidewalk. 

30-Story Insects. The bill for this vast 
renovation job dwarfs some small nations’ 
total budgets. In 1961 the total value of 
private construction prospects in the city’s 
five boroughs, not including public works 
or utilities. amounted to $1.184.109.000. 
Part of the 1961 boom is attributable to 
the rush to get under the wire before the 
new zoning regulations* went into effect. 

Like any family having the house done 
over, New Yorkers have had to put up 
with a lot of inconvenience. Construction 
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For new people, new palaces. 


work has cramped four-lane side streets to 
single lanes of crawling cars flanked by 
piles of steel beams, cinder blocks, bricks. 
sand, window frames, concrete mixers and 
oversized trucks. Sidewalks disappear sud- 
denly into mazy tunnels of love as pedes- 
trians are routed around and through and 
up and down the encroaching construc- 
tion. Familiar clusters of shops and houses 
turn abruptly into yawning chasms four 
stories deep. in which men and machines 
maneuver like toys. Dark lattices of gird- 
ers loom like skeletons, and everywhere 

The new zoning ordinance establishes a rela 


tion between height and space at the base of 





buildings that will encourage high buildings with 
large open spaces for promenades 
tains and pools. It is designed to end the uly 
set-back “ziggurats” that resulted when contrac 
tors tried to get the 
money under the old regulations 


plazas, toun- 


most space for the lest 














the towering necks of cranes stab 300 ft. 
into the sky. moving with ponderous deli- 
cacy, like 3o-story insects. Riveters, trip 
hammers. pneumatic drills, earth movers. 
rock blasters, and horns honking in the 
resulting traffic jams add to the noise 
of what is already the noisiest city in 
the world, 

But for all the inconvenience, New 
York's booming construction is a miracle 

logistics; getting 35.000 tons of mica 
schist out of the ground and getting more 
tons of steel. concrete, glass and machin- 
, in while the traffic flows is a marvel of 
coordination and timing comparable to 
mounting an amphibious landing in heavy 
weather with troops who fight only an 
eight-hour day. 
® PARK AVENUE. Out of all this effort has 
come a new elegance. The drab stretch of 
heavy-looking. aging apartment houses be 
tween 46th and sgth has been transformed 
into one of the architectural showplaces of 
the world—a glittering half-mile of tinted 
glass towers reflecting each other and the 
changing sky by day. glowing and blazing 
by night like gigantic jewels. The floating 
tourmaline lightness of Lever House and 
the rich, understated dignity of Mies van 
der Rohe’s bronze Seagram Building set 
the style for a lavish squandering of space 
for plazas and fountains, 
@ west stipe. The Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas (more familiarly known as Sixth Ave- 
nue), until recently a no-man’s land of 
pawnshops, sleazy bars and purveyors of 
girlie magazines interrupted only by a 
part of Rockefeller Center, has suddenly 
acquired a community of handsome new 
office buildings, starting with the 48-story 
TIME & LIFE Building and including the 
42-story Equitable Life Building. the un- 
finished Sperry Rand Building. and the 


Hilton Hotel, which boasts that its tinted 
sky- 


glass will make it “the first blue 
scraper to be added to the New York sky 
line.” Still to come is the new CBS Builid- 
ing. a clean, 38-story tower sheathed in 
green granite and set in its own sunken 
plaza, designed by the late Eero Saarinen. 
@rast stipe. Another transformed ave- 
nue is Third, where the gin mills and high- 
class junkshops that once flourished in 
the dappled darkness under the elevated 
have given way to vast air-conditioned 
skyscrapers, into which many Madison 
Avenue advertising men have migrated. 
Thrift shops have become antique shops, 
antique shops have become decorating 
establishments, and the bars have become 
somewhat self-conscious period pieces. 
North of 57th Street, old trolley barns 
and quick-lunch cafeterias have been re- 
placed by some of the city’s most impres- 
sive apartment houses, some of them 
grandly set in their own block-long parks. 
®pown Town. The time is long gone 
when the Flatiron Building was an ar- 
chitectural astonishment. and when the 
Woolworth Building held sway as the 
tallest in the world, but even the old soil 
that was the birthplace of the skyscraper 
has sprouted new towers. The area re 
ceived a massive booster shot this vei 
with the completion of David Rocke 
ler’s 60-story Chase Manhattan Bank 
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RIDING CREST OF BUILDING BOOM 


penditures 
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SKYSCRAPER BANK on lower Manhattan is 6o0-storv- 


' high headquarters of Chase Manhattan. Excavation in fore 
ground next year will be bank’s 1}-acre multilevel plaza. 
| 
REHABILITATED THIRD AVENUE. once 
choked by El and haunt of nd boozing 
newspapermen, has had street widened. trees 
I 
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HIGH-ARCHED SHOE SHOP 
designed by Architect Victor Lun- 
dv on Fifth Avenue for I. Miller 
combines laminated strips of hem- 
lock with mirrors to create an ele 
gant, luxurious setting for sales. 






TWIN MOVIE HOUSES. called 
Cinema I & II on Third Ave- 
nue, are first new movie theaters 
in Manhattan since 1932. Smal 
capacities (750 and 300) suit 
lucrative {oreign-hiim audiences. 






STREAMLINED TERMINAL 
designed by late Eero Saarinen 
ior TWA at Idlewild Interna- 
tional Airport, echoes forms of 
flight in soaring concrete vaults. 
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NEW POWER PLANTS at Ravenswood Station in Queens will burn oil rather than coal. thereby cut down on air pollu- 
h power demand, Consolidated 


cost $130 million, will add 800.000 kilowatts to feed city’s in- tion. But just to keep up 
satiable demand for more and more electric power. New plants Edison will have to invest S600.000 a day over next five years. 
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@—NEW STADIUM for last-place 
Mets is adjacent to 1964 World’s 
Fair site in Flushing Meadows. 
Seating 55 , it is fifth largest 
ball park in | an be expanded 
to hold 60,000 for football games. 


MODERN GALLERY, now being 
faced with marble, stands on Co- 
lumbus Circle, five blocks from 
Lincoln Center. It was designed by 
Edward D. Stone, will house col- 
lection of Huntington Hartford. 


LINCOLN CENTER, which will 
eventually have five structures 
in 14-acre setting, has just com- 
pleted its first major building, the 
$15.4 million Philharmonic Hall. 








PARK AVENUE, only decade ago lined with fashionable 
yartments, 18 now p dre ) View 





Building. packed with modern art and 
surrounded by a plaza roughly the size of 
Venice's Piazza San Marco. The dancing 
glass wall of No. 2 Broadway brings a 
note of new brightness to the area’s soot- 
stained limestone, And last week Archi 
tect Minoru Yamasaki was commissioned 
to design the $270 million World Trade 
Center, which will occupy a 15-acre site 
bounded by West, Barclay, Church and 
Liberty streets, and is planned to bring 
together all the city’s export-import ac- 
tivities and information, 

Too Many People. All over town, liv- 
ing rooms, bedrooms and baths are being 
added at a rate to match the office boom. 
Slum clearance projects have been march- 
ing through Harlem and the Lower Ex 
Side; low-cost housing has been supplied 
by organizations along the lines of the 
cluster of 22-story cooperative apartment 
houses recently erected west of Eighth 
Avenue by the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, But the middle 
class has not been well by 
private builders. 

Many of those who have rented apart- 
ments for as much as Stoo a room and up 
in Manhattan's shiniest apartment 
buildings have gained in gadgets—built- 
in air conditioning, modern kitchens 
washers and dryers—but they have lost 
elsewhere. Walls are often paper-thin 
floors sag. fireplaces are non-existent, ceil- 
ings low and rents high. 

Whether or not the new New York is a 
better place to live in than the old one, it 
is certainly a better place to work in. 
Modern office buildings are efficient. self- 
sufficient communities, containing every- 
thing from clinics and barber shops to 
bars and restaurants. They are air condi- 
tioned, which makes them not only cooler 
in summer but infinitely cleaner all year 
round (on every square mile of New York 
City, 89.6 tons of soot fall each month). 
They are lighter; the hanging curtain 
wall has made possible many times as 
much window space. But they have one 
serious drawback: they are bigger, which 
means more people, which more 








served so 


new 


means 
congestion, 

Monster Octagon. What this means 
for New York may be examined in terms 
of that. still-unfinished midtown giant, 
the Pan American Building. an elongated 
octagon that stands athwart Park Avenue 
between the Grand Central Terminal and 
the once proud Grand Central Building 
now diminished to a small shadow against 
the looming white concrete slab of the 
Pan Am. 

Pan Am claims to be the “world’s larg- 
est commercial office building.” (On the 
grounds that the Pentagon is not com 
mercial and Chicago's Merchandise Mart 
is an exhibition hall as well as an office 
building.) It will have 2.400.000 sq. ft. of 
rentable y00.000 more than the 
Empire State Building. though it is only 
59 stories high to the Empire State's 1o2. 
No building ever had a 








space 


more accessible 
location; it can be reached by train, car, 
subway, taxi. air. Its roof will be a heli- 
port equipped to passenger 
twin-turbine helicopters; through its cel- 


handle 
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larage rumble some 400 trains daily: and 


in between, 63 elevators will carry some 


25,000 office staffers and executives up 
and down. 
It is these 25,c00—and the countless 


thousands more in other new buildings 
plus those who come to do business with 
them—that are posing a problem for New 
York as big as the Pan Am Building itself. 
For New York is a tidal city, and the 
tide is human. 

Some 3.300.000 people enter New 
York’s nine-mile-square ‘central business 
district” each day. The decline of city 
shopping as more stores sprouted in the 
suburbs has actually lowered the com- 
muter flow by 10° since 1948, but as 
offices proliferate, the number entering 
the center of the city at rush hours has 
increased And as the buses and 
trains have grown more and more con- 
gested, and more commuters are 
making things worse than ever by taking 
to their cars. 

Headquarters City. New York is also 
the major port of entry into the U.S., and 
Idlewild—the busiest airport in the world 

has become a kind of sub-city in it- 
self. As large as all Manhattan from 42nd 
Street to the Battery, Idlewild has devel- 
oped a range of consumer services that 
include banking, dentistry, photographic 
studios. and a $275,000 animal motel 
where bears can bed down for $2.50 a day, 
tigers for $5. bulls for S;7 and wolves 
for $2.5 





4.6%. 


more 





Even if it seems about to choke on its 
own traffic. New York is pre-eminently 
“Headquarters City” for major U.S. busi- 
ness. Thus it will continue to be the cen- 
ter of culture and entertainment; the lux- 
ury apartments will not go empty nor 
the big hotels lack for tourists. 

But more and more architecturally con- 
Manhattanites think that some 
sort of order should be imposed on heed- 
less builders, who exercise their free- 
enterprising right to build with little 
thought for neighboring buildings and still 
less for sentimental architecture buffs 
who mourn the passing of old landmarks. 
Aroused traditionalists are now battling 
to save the grand old bulk of Pennsylva- 
nia Station, which is scheduled for demo- 
lition to make way for two office build- 
ings and a mammoth sports arena. Carne- 
gie Hall was saved, but the old Ritz- 
Carlton and Brevoort Hotels have fallen 
to progress and the wrecker’s ball. 

Monotony or Scale? Among the pros 
views of the new boom are mixed. Gordon 
Bunshaft, chief designer for Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, says flatly: “Architec- 
turally, the general standard is lower than 
anywhere else in the world.’ Says Ar- 
thur Drexler, director of architecture and 
design at the Museum of Modern Art 
‘The bulk of the commercial buildings 
is only packaged space. About all that 
can be said of them is that they function 
mechanically. 

Architect Harmon Goldstone finds mer 
it in the much criticized monotony of the 
glassy new facades. “It certain 
scale and character that is very important 
to a cityscape. In the long run. the poor 


scious 





gives a 





lost. 


buildings that are going up will be 
There are poor buildings in Paris, too, but 
you really never notice them.” But Italy's 
great Engineer Pier Luigi Nervi perhaps 
closest to Manhattan's 
Says he: “New York 
potente,’ it must be judged as a whole.” 
Park Avenue he declared “una strada su- 
perba,” even found the bulky Pan Am 
Building “an expression of power.” 
Spaces & Caves. Manhattan will prob- 
ably never become a city of handsome 
spaces. In other times and in other cities 
it usually took a prince or a 
control the shape of a square or dictate 
the disposal of an avenue, Manhattan's 
builders—insurance companies, corpora- 
tions or speculators—cannot manage 


comes essence. 


is ‘unica, enorme, 


One 
Pope to 





Pan Am’s HELIPORT 
For midtown, a celestial approach. 


that; any man with enough 
gumption can put up just about what he 
likes next door, and block the view they 
counted on. 

But if the total is uncoordinated and 
the individual creations few, the resultant 
cityscape still achieves a kind of American 
exuberance that has its own authority. 

On a winter's evening, when the dusk 
drops suddenly and the lights go on in a 
thousand offices against the twilight sky 
the thrusting towers become a sight like 
nothing else on earth, having some of the 
presumed radiance of an Aladdin's cave 
something of the misty suspended magi 
of an underwater seascape. and an un 
earthly grandeur of scale that suggests a 
fantasy of hell or an angular heaven. Like 
the Grand Canyon. it may not be art 
but it is breathtaking. 


money or 
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The pure corn oil in 
Mazola Margarine 


than the hydrogenated 
corn oil used in other 
leading margarines 


Most of the corn oil in other mar- 
garines is hydrogenated. That’s a 
process that increases their satu- 
rated fat... and destroys impor- 
tant corn oil benefits. 


But pure liquid corn oil, the ma- 
jor ingredient in Mazola, is never 
hydrogenated. That’s why it con- 
tains Jess saturated fat—gives you 
more pure corn oil nutrition. 

This is another way of saying 
you get the full benefit of the poly- 
unsaturates in the corn oil in 
Mazola Margarine. They’re the 
wonderful nutritional elements you 
want in a corn oil margarine. 





Try light, golden delicious 


Mazola Margarine you'll get 
the full benefit of pure liquid corn 
oil in Mazola Margarine. 
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Babies of Blue Babies 

In the 18 years since Johns Hopkins’ 
famed Surgeon Alfred Blalock electrified 
the medical world by turning “blue ba- 
bies” into pink and active youngsters. at 
least 10,000 such invalids since birth have 
had operations of this type. The number 
may be closer to 20,000; nobody knows 
for sure. Until now, nobody has known 
the fate of these children as they matured, 
Could they marry and have children them- 
selves? If they did, what were their chil- 
dren’s chances of being born with defec- 
tive hearts? 

"Don't Be Discouraged.” Last week 
Pediatrician Helen B. Taussig, 64, who 





discourage former blue babies from at- 
tempting parenthood. Most of them can 
achieve it and have healthy offspring. 

A striking case is that of Adele Roveda, 
whose heart defect was diagnosed in in- 
fancy before any corrective surgery had 
been devised. At 17, she had an early 
Blalock-Taussig operation, and another 
nine years later. Now 31, and married to 
Baltimorean Raymond W, Hepner Jr., she 
has a normal daughter almost three years 
old, and does her own housework. 

Another blue-baby mother has had five 
normal children. Why the less fortunate 
ones lose their babies, Drs. Taussig and 
Neill are not certain. They doubt that it 
is simply because of oxygen shortage, but 


WILLIAM L. RLEMDER——SALTIMORE SUN 


Dr. Taussic (RIGHT) WITH ADELE Hepner & CHILD 
Shorter odds, but not prohibitive. 


did the basic research on blue babies and 
suggested the operative approach to Sur- 
geon Blalock, gave an encouraging report 
on the progress of the 1,700 patients who 
have had the blue-baby operation at Bal- 
timore’s Johns Hopkins. Among these and 
other victims of congenital heart defects, 
at least 235 with whom Dr. Taussig has 
been able to keep in close touch have be- 
come parents: 76 men and 159 women. In 
160 pregnancies where the father had the 
heart defect, six children were born mal- 
formed, three had heart defects and three 
had other malformations. The rates were 


almost identical in 348 cases where the 
affected parent was the mother: 13 mal- 
formed infants, six with heart defects. 

The rate of 1.8% for heart defects is 


about six times the normal average, said 
Dr. Taussig and Dr. Catherine A. Neill. 
Blue-baby mothers also had more spon- 


taneous abortions (miscarriages) than the 
general population. But the researchers 
felt that the rates were not high enough to 


suspect that a little-understood hormone 
deficiency is involved. 

A Fifth Anomaly. Most blue babies, so 
called from the color of their fingertips 
and lips, suffer from a set of four inborn 
defects in the heart and arteries, known as 
Fallot’s tetralogy. The effect is to recircu- 
late much blood from which oxygen has 
been naturally removed in the veins, and 
send only part of it to the lungs for re- 
oxygenation. The Taussig-Blalock opera- 
tion, devised vears before open-heart sur- 
gery with a heart-lung machine became 
possible, is a compromise: it consists of 
purposely creating a fifth defect—a con- 
nection from the aorta to the pulmonary 
to shunt more blood to the lungs 
and thus overcome some of the effects of 
the original four. 

With the heart-lung machine, many 
surgeons favor a more radical and com- 
plex operation in which they repair the 
basic defects of the major arteries and 
the chambers of the heart itself. But a 


artery 
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RCAVICTOR tape cartridge recorder 
ends forever‘loose tape’ worries of 
conventional reel-to-reel. recorders! 


TIERE'S TOW IT WORKS: 





PLACE RCA CARTRIDGE IN POSITION SNAP CARTRIDGE IN PLACE 


(So simple a child can do it!) (Your hands do not touch the tape!) 


_ As you ean see it’s no trick at all to use 

wait} the RCA Victor Tape Cartridge Recorder. 

~ Weighs less than 14 pounds—take it any- 

where. Records and plays back up to four hours’ 

voice or two hours’ monophonic music on one car- 

tridge. Choice of three models, including stereo. 
Prices start as low as 


89.995 


manufacturer's nationally advertised price, optional 
with dealer—for the Prompter model shown. Com- 
plete with ceramic microphone, plug-in accessory 
cord and tape cartridge. Prices, specifications subject 
to change. 


See Walt Disney's “Wonderful World of Color” 
Sundays, NBC-TV Network. 





The Most Trusted Name in Sound 


Tmk(s)® 





YOURE READY TO RECORD OR PLAY 
(In less time than it takes to read this!) 


ASK YOUR RCAVICTOR DEALER TO DEMONSTRATE 
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Jewelry to enhance the 


beauty of your watch, 
craftsmanship that promises 
security and comfort 

... this is the skill of 

Jacoby mastercraftsmen. 


BENDER 


The world over the world's finest watch bands 


* From the Jacoby collection of 120 distinctive watch band styles 
in precious and semi-precious metals. Prices include federal 
tax. Available at fine jewelry and department stores everywhere 








Ready now... 


. your new 1962 Air Travel Card Personal Credit Direc- 
tory. Contains over 7,500 listings (double 1961) of hotels, 
motels, restaurants, car rental agencies, secretarial services 
and communications services which now honor your Air 

ravel Card for credit. Ask for it at your favorite airline. 








jor blem still confronti the blue 
abies’ doctors is to decide which opera 
tion is suited for each patient, espe- 
cially the more drastic of eration 
carric her risk. At the Hopkins. Dr 
BI issociates still decide t 
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Polio Shot Controversy 


The 1 ‘ drive to get Americar 





of all ages vaccinated against poli \ 
snarled | week in a furious controver 

over the safety of the Sabin oral vaccine 
Type III. Among 1962's relatively few 
cases of paralytic poliomyelitis (fewer 
than 4 to date, with the total not ex 
pected to exceed for the year) was 

handful believed to have been caused by 
the Sabin vaccine itself. An expert ad 
Visory committee called in by the U.S. 





Public Health Service recommended con 
tinuing all Sabin vaccination programs 
for children. and also ruled Types I and I 
for adults, but left it up to state and 
local health authorities to decide whether 
to go on giving Type IIT to adult 
The weakened strain of Type III polio 
| } 


virus developed by the University of 


Cincinnati's Dr. Albert B Sabin had a 


been accused by some virologis 

of occasionally reverting to a dangerou 
form alter multiplying in human vat 
cinet d the PHS had delayed its ap 
proval for many months until last March 
Since then, an estimated 13 million Amer 
icans have taken it. many of the i 
na SOS” (Sabin Oral Sunday) can 
gns such the one held in Cleveland 


last June (Time. July 6) Up to 


| of those who took Type III were adult 


At first. no ill effects were reported 
But then a cluster of three paralytic « 
developed in Oregon within seven 


day Iter vaccination, Nebraska soon 





had three cases, Michigan and Ohio had 
two each. and New York had one. Ty 
of these eleven victims were in the 
teens, but the others were aged 23 to 


The i\ l ble evice nee ing lud he con | le x 
laboratory tests, indicated that in four 
cases the disease was caused by the vac 
cine. About the others, the PHS expert 

thheld judgment 

Because the PHS was so inconclusive 
SUVE U.S. cities iceled or postponed 
their Type IIL programs, while othet 
notably Houston, decided to go full ste 
thead Though no nedical t 








ruld | tin su -Lo-earth term 
the best advice available was to play the 
An unvaccinated adult stands only 


of getting Type 


would not be justified. Among 
ge children, the risk of get- 
ling | 1 Type IL] virus in 


l¢ . uch greater ind the ris 





of we g it trom the vaccine 





ie ilmo 

ionexistent. Delay in Type III Sabin vac 

‘ tio intil the experts finish their | 
tudies, is therefore justified for adults 
it me ir | 
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Nothing 
matches 
LES 
rich, 
luxurious 


taste 


America’s Best Premium Bourbon 
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Compare what your TWA ticket buys today 





Wherever you fly 
or overseas, all fares on major airlines are the 
The big difference is in what you g 
for your ticket, whether you travel First Class 
, TWA makes flying more of 
d pleasure than ever. great new network 
I'WA terminals offers conveniences like 


baggage delivery < 





ail 





taneous flight information. A great new fleet 
of StarStream* jetliners with DynaFan* 
power adds to TWA’s reputation for on-time 
lependability. And you enjoy food with an 
international touch—because only TWA 
flies throughout the United States and to 
Furope, Africa and Asia. Compare what all 


airlines offer, Compare and you'll fly EWA. 
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When there’sa flash on the financial front. 
he’s there getting the facts for you 


ynectad har 4 acr bility ic to . } + nf who re wan > 
nexpected Nnap- lS responsibility is to keep abreas W vers your region, Chen al Bank 
t r ry r distin o +o ‘ A rc 





MILESTONES 





. 
| 
Born. To Maria del Carmen Franco y | What do we think 


Polo, Marquesa de Villaverde, 36, raven- 

haired only child of Spain’s Generalisimo 

Francisco Franco, and Dr. Cristébal Mar- of our stocks? 
tinez Bordiu Ortega y Bascaran, tenth y . 
Marqués de Villaverde, 40, heart and lung —_—__ 


surgeon whose 17th century title puts 


him a notch below a grandee: their sixth Maybe you don’t care. Maybe you're perfectly satisfied that each 


child, fourth daughter. stock you own is the best you can buy for your purposes. 
In that case, fine. 

Married. Sloan Wilson, 42, novelist of On the other hand though, maybe you've heard something about our 
the East Coast's well-tailored society; and Research Department ... know about the high quality of its work... 
Betty Joan Stephens, 28, Manhattan pub- feel you would have nothing to lose by asking Research to analyze your 
lic relations girl; he for the second time, holdings and tell you just what they think of your investment situation, 


she for the first; in Dublin. In that case, fine again 


All Research needs to get to work on your problem is a list of your 
holdings showing number of shares and the prices paid—plus your own 
ideas about what you expect from your investments in the way of 
growth, income, or security of capital over the months and years ahead. 


Died. Therese Neumann, 64, a zealously 
religious Bavarian spinster who, beginning 
in 1926, appeared to suffer stigmata simi- 
lar to the crucified Christ, bleeding from 


wounds below her eves, her heart and on There’s never any charge for such an analysis, never an obligation 
her hands; of a heart attack: in Konners- whether you're a customer or not. 

reuth, Germany. Therese permitted her- If you'd like to know exactly what we think of the securities you 
self to be viewed on Good Fridays by Ro- own, just ask. Simply address— 


man Catholics. many of whom considered | 
her to be a living saint: the Vatican re- 
mained neutral and doctors considered her 
affliction a nervous disorder conditioned 


by her religious fervor, MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


Joseru C, QuINN 


Died. Annaser Ledin Allah Ahmad, 
66th Imam of Yemen, 71, revered as “The 
Big Turban” among his 5.000.000 subjects 70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
in Islam’s most feudal state. a cunning | 
caliph who for 13 years managed to hang 


ig thran®. his-aliconditioned Cadil- 
ite anjie jawman nen behead N@W Magnea-vwision 330 
ing his oes (3 * the ieti s: five . 3 
i ivathers) and ty-amiy etme al fUlly automatic BIG PICTURE TV | 
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Arabian night; in his palace at San‘a. 


Died. Marie, Princess Bonaparte. So. 
wealthy widow of Greece's Prince George 
and great-granddaughter of Napoleon's 
eldest brother Lucien, who shook off her 
royal trappings and reputation as “the 
greatest heiress in France” to become a 
lay psychoanalyst (she wrote a book ana- 
lyzing Edgar Allan Poe) and translator of 
her close friend, Dr. Sigmund Freud; in 
St.-Tropez, France. 





Died. The Rev. Dr. John Leighton 
Stuart, 86, one of the ablest of the Old 
China Hands and the last U.S. ambassador 
on the mainland (1946-53). a spare, schol- » Normandy 
arly Presbyterian missionary who in 1919 P 
founded China's No. 1 Christian universi- 7 : : , 
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EDUCATION 





First Week at Harvard 


The dean of freshmen was pleased to 
find them “well lopsided.” The dean of 
admissions glowed over their “fascinating 
mix of talents and interests.” Brighter, 
taller, leaner and more bespectacled than 
ever, 1.216 freshmen marched into Har- 
vard last week. 

One-fifth were sons of fathers who nev- 
er went to college; 570% came from pub- 
lic schools. Almost 10° entered as soph- 
omores; 30% had scholarships. with a 
total value of $462,000. Confidently don- 
ning crisp chinos and loafers or white 
sneakers, they set out frankly to acquire 
“the Harvard label.”’ Said one boy bland- 
ly: “After you get out of Harvard, your 
contacts are the leaders of the country.” 

Harvard has a way with such upstarts 
it puts them through a first week so diz- 
zyingly busy that newcomers can hardly 
think straight. 

Join, Join, Join. No sooner had each 
boy been hit with his first-term bill 
($1,307.50) than he was deluged with re- 
quests to rent and refrigerators 
teach slum kids and visit mental hospitals, 
There were endless tests, physical and 
placement, pep talks from coaches and 
proctors, two presidential teas, and try- 
outs tor everything from the Crimson to 
the Harvard-Radelifie Orchestra. There 
were endless forms to fill out, and endless 


sheets 


appeals to 

Join the Harvard Young Republicans 
campaign against Ted Kennedy. 

Join the Wireless Club. Join the Music 
Club, Join the Harvard Band. 

Join Tocsin’s program for peace and 
disarmament, backing History Professor 
H. Stuart Hughes for U.S. Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Join the Harvard Esperanto Club: 
“Learn to read 10,000 volumes and join 
1,000,000 to 10,000,000 who speak the 
same language.” 





FRESHMEN Quevep Up ro REGIsteR AT MemoriAL HALL 
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Join the Harvard Yacht Club: “We'll 
use a brand-new fleet of 15 dinghies.” 

Join the Harvard Humanists. ‘‘to bring 
man’s intelligence to bear on the problems 
which have been so inadequately dealt 
with by traditional religions.” 

Join the Natural History Society, “the 
least controversial group at Harvard.” 

Buy, Buy, Buy. It was all so won- 
drously confusing that a couple of upper- 
classmen peddling “a used dollar for 75¢” 
worked their way down a long line of 
waiting freshmen before they got one 
taker. There was too much to buy 

The Radcliffe Freshmen Register: pie- 
tures of all the girls. Sr. 

The Harvard Review: “Articles by dis- 
tinguished Harvard men in Cambridge 
Washington and around the world.” 

Comment: “43° of the Harvard stu- 
dent body lead lives of quiet revolution. 
Another 30°) read about it and go on to 
Business School. If you are in either of 
these groups, Comment, the magazine of 
politics with a Harvard accent, fills your 
need.” 

The Crimson’s “Confi-Guide”: inside 
scoop on all courses. Sample: Government 
130. taught by Presidential Adviser Don 
K. Price, who “can usually be found in 
Washington,” with the result that “his 
appearances usually seemed unprepared, 
were often unintelligible and practically 
never interesting.” Or: “Philosophy 
explores deductive logic to the immense 
boredom of everyone, including Profes- 
sor Willard Quine. The lectures are insult- 
ing, the homework assignments mechani- 
cal, the sections poor, and the reading- 
period selections juvenile.” 

“Very excited and very scared,” fresh- 
men went on to cope with seven high- 
octane discussions based on a summer 
reading list of nine books, from The Fox 
in the Attic to The Nature of Violent 
Storms. Setting the Harvard tone at the 
first class assembly, Law Professor Mark 





A fascinating mix of we 





DeWolfe Howe ripped apart Creeds in 
Competition in the presence of its author, 
noted Lawyer Leo Pfeffer. The first real 
relief: a “Grant-in-Aid Mixer’ dance 
(happily no longer called a “jolly-up’’) 
with Radcliffe freshmen—themselves reel- 
ing from swimming tests, fire-rope tests, 
placement tests and a film on The Life 
of the African Bushman, 

At week's end even that consolation 
vanished. Upperclassmen arrived, took 
over the Cliffies. But such are the rigors 
and rewards of getting into Harvard. 


Plaintiff: the U.S. 


If they work on U.S. bases in the South, 
Negro civilians and servicemen must send 
their children to the generally inferior Ne- 
gro schools. Yet they pay federal taxes to 
support such segregation: the Government 
gives some $ million a year to help 
schools in the South's “impacted” areas 
—those whose local taxes are insufficient 
to provide schools for an influx of federal 
workers’ children. Is this fair to U.S.- 
employed Negroes? 

Emphatically no, said the Justice De- 
partment last week in a significant federal 
suit involving the Government for the 
first time as original plaintiff in a school 
desegregation case. The target: Virginia's 
Prince George County.* site of Fort Lee, 
which houses the Army Quartermaster 
School. While getting hefty impact aid, 
Prince George last year assigned 117 of 
Fort Lee’s Negro children to Negro 
schools. The Justice Department goal is 
not to cut off the aid, but to force an end 
to segregation. Ultimate aim: the same 
for about 7o other impacted school dis- 
tricts throughout the South. 








and not to be confused with 


Near Richmond 





Virginia's south-central Prince Edward County, 
which has closed all public schools to evade in 
tegration, Virginia's other regal counties: Prince 
William, Princess Anne, King George, King 


William, King and Queen 








Soccer 
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Capet Corps ON PARADE IN AGGIELAND 


A dwindling catch of well-drilled f 


Texas Athletic & Military 

Were it not a highly useful poor boys’ 
school, costing less than S800 a year for 
room, board and tuition, Texas Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College (8,057 men) 
might best be known as the only campus 
in the world to combine the mythology of 
St.-Cyr, Heidelberg and the Alamo. Often 
called Texas Athletic and Military, it 
hatches ferocious football players and in 
both World Wars had more Army officers 
than West Point.* It is the nation’s larg- 
est military college and the only land- 
grant college that still bars women. To 
some it seems to be dying; to others it 
seems to be thriving. Even in Texas, it 
is so improbable that no one can predict 
its future. 

100 Miles to Anywhere. Texas A. & M. 
is the hub of a 24,801-acre statewide 
“college system” with ten parts, including 
Prairie View (Negro) A. & M.. the new 
Gulf Coast Maritime Academy, and the 
entire Texas Forest Service, which Texas 
A. & M. administers. A. & M.'s campus 
computer facilities are among the best 
in the U.S. It has the biggest activation- 
analysis lab in the world. It recently de- 
veloped a new tomato plant tough enough 
to be machine-harvested. yet obedient 
enough to grow always to the same height. 
Among its faculty eminences are top ex- 
perts on everything from radiation and 
offshore oil to cholesterol and the boll 
weevil. 

Yet none of these superlatives catch 
even a whiff of the Aggieland spirit. When 
A. & M. opened 86 years ago, it was 
smack in the population center of Texas. 
loday it is roo miles from anywhere— 
Austin, Houston or Waco—and though the 
site is called College Station, the trains 
that go through the 5,200-acre campus 
will stop only for hogs or horses, not hu- 
mans. People who fly or drive there can 
see why critics call it “Sing Sing on the 
Brazos.” Looming out of flatland where 
the lowly “post oak” grows, the school is 
a cluster of penal-looking buildings flying 
the flag of Texas. Center of the campus 
is the Academic Building, with an odd 
dome topped by a bare electric light bulb 
that Aggies used to shoot out regularly. 


volunteered in 
served in 


In 1918 the entire s 
a body. Twenty tho d 
World War II, 14,000 of the 
ing 29 generals. Six won ¢ 


of Honor and 696 died 








officers, includ- 


ssional Medals 
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WANS BEACHAM 


Orr-Campus ADMONITION 


A. & M. has no departments of art. clas- 
sics, music or philosophy. English, history 
and psychology are undistinguished. To 
scoffers at the major-league University of 
Texas, Aggies are strictly “onion packers.” 

Deer in the Shower. Every Aggie joins 
the uniformed Corps of Cadets for at least 
two years. Senior cadets (“leather-legs” ) 
may wear breeches, boots and spurs, 
and mercilessly haze the freshmen 
(“fish”), who at all times “whip out” 
(shake hands) and cry: “Howdy! Fish 
So-and-so is my name, sir!’” He-manship 
is undying. Hearty lads skin deer in the 
showers, carry Volkswagens up four flights 
of dormitory stairs, and work round-the- 
clock piling timber 100 ft. high for the 
purgative bonfire before the Wagnerian 
game with the University of Texas (U.T. 
has won 44 times since 1894, against 17 
for A. & M.). Moreover, every single 
Aggie stands throughout every single foot- 
ball game—ignoring even passing torna- 
does—to signify his eagerness to take 
to the field if necessary as the team’s 
“twelfth man.” 

Unhappily, all this is less appealing to 
prospective students than it used to be. 
A M.'s boot-camp atmosphere is gen- 
erally credited with giving it a slower en- 
rollment growth (up only 1,142 in a dec- 
ade) than almost every other Texas cam- 
pus. Equally dampening is the school’s 
no-girl policy, which now repels football 
players as well as students. But the mas- 
culine cult remains inviolate. This month 
a committee of 100 leading Texans issued 
a report on how the school can improve 
as it rounds out its first century. Care- 
fully pigeonholed were all proposals to 
admit women and de-emphasize ROTC. 








“WHIPPING Out® 


Proud Look-Alikes. The future thus 
looks as male and military as ever—which 
suits Aggieland’s alumni, many of whom 
are so fiercely loyal that they go back to 
the campus to marry and to christen their 
children. Among alumni are the presidents 
of Texaco and Gulf Oil, plus such military 
men as Air Force Missileman Bernard A. 
Schriever (’31) and Air Force General 
Alvin R. Luedecke (’32), now general 
manager of the AEC, 

Last week a fresh batch of some 1.950 
fish landed at College Station. Some wore 
boots and Levi's, and hailed from towns 
like Wink, Sundown and Cottonwood. 
Others sported the ducktails and sidewalk 
gait of Houston and San Antonio. Within 
hours, they were all proud look-alikes, 
their heads shaven and their tongues sir- 
ring the seniors. Ahead lay a curious ca- 
reer in which the prime requirement may 
not be scholarship, but the prime blessing 
is belonging. 


* Looking on: President (1891-98) Lawrence 
Sullivan Ross, onetime Texas Ranger and Texas 
Governor, before whose statue are sometimes 


staged monster mud fights 
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Bonrop’s “Lapy Farr” 
A rag, a bone and a hank of hair. 





Camera with a Soul 


For years now, Aaron Bohrod has been 
hiding his time, waiting for the day when 
the dazzle of abstract expressionism will 
die away and large numbers of people will 
appreciate his resolutely realistic paint- 
ings of symbol-laden still life. His wait 
may be ending. The pendulum of public 
taste started to swing back toward the fig- 
ure. and words like “realism,” “craftsman- 
ship” and “beauty” are appearing again in 
art criticism. A show of what Bohrod has 
been doing while he waited opened last 
week in Chicago, and 20 of the still lifes 
on view—most no bigger than a phone 
hook—have already been sold at prices 
ranging from $750 to $2.750. 

The “Do Not Touch” signs beside the 
paintings in the gallery were put up to dis- 
courage visilors who are sure that some of 
Bohrod’s realism is collage. Though he de- 
nies being a trompe l'oeil painter, Bohrod 
stands as an eye-fool tower of strength to 
other long-thwarted realists. To jeers of 
Sohrod replies that the 
camera is a wonderful eye. but it has no 
guiding brain, heart or soul. 

And no camera could record a scene 
like Still Life with Paper Moon: a muti 
lated doll stares blindly at a Nevelson-like 
collection of wooden chair legs and newel 
which supports an aban- 
doned bird’s nest, while a paper ball—the 
kind that used to pop out of old-fashioned 
valentines—dangles above. Flaking paint 
wood grain, wormhole and lathe scar are 
meticulously recorded in sharp focus, yet 
there is an eerie, aching loneliness about 
the scene that no camera could ever con 
vey. In Lady Fair the mood is pure fun 
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‘get a camera,” 


posts, one ol 


with its symbolic scrap of lace, a well- 
gnawed spare rib. and a_ blonde lock 


pinned on a brocade background along 
with a tattered French posteard (a small 
leaf has been taped in place for the 
sake of modesty). a reproduction of Ann 


Pollard. an anonymous American primi- 
tive painting ot an old woman, and a 
snippet of Picasso's wall-eyed female 


Face. 
rod says: “It just 
and a big mind.” 

As far as Bohrod is concerned, abstrac- 
tionism has had it. Says he: “There never 
was any real love for the idiom, and now 
the art world is bored to tears with it. 
Not. of course, the abstract painters 
themselves. who with a minimum outlay 
of talent and energy have had their fun 
for a long time, nor the dealers who have 
made money out of it. nor those museum 
people who have committed themselves 
so deeply that no graceful or easy exit 
is open to them.” 


The Dark Gift 


African art, admired in the U.S. and 
Europe as a rich creative tradition, has 
always had to fight for recognition in its 
own backyard. To the natives who prac- 
ticed it, it was less art for art's sake than 
a deadly serious business of magic. medi- 
cine. fetish and religion. To most white 
colonizers. African art has always been 
a mumbo-jumbo sort of thing. “proof’ 
that the native African lacked cultural 
instincts. 

Last month an exhibition of African 
art opened at the Rhodes National Gal- 
lery in Salisbury. Southern Rhodesia. that 
new perspective to the neglected 


Of these oversized miniatures Boh- 
takes a small brush 


gives 


cultural contribution of Africa to the rest 
of the world. More than 350 works—many 
borrowed from museums and private col- 
lections in Britain. Europe and the U.S. 
make up the show (see color). Bronzes 
carvings, ironwork, masks, dance 
costumes. ritual dolls. totems. musical in- 
struments. fragments of terra cotta are 
there and compared, when appropriate 
with photographs of examples from the 
modern movement in Western art. 

Cradle of Expressionism. Says Rhodes 
Gallery Director Frank McEwen: “The 
great attribute of African traditional art is 
expressionism—and the Africans had it 
centuries ago.” As everyone knows, Pi- 
casso, Braque. Brancusi. etc.. admired and 
copied African art. “The entire modern 
movement in Western art owes a debt to 
primitive Africa. and that is the point we 
are trying to make with this exhibition.” 
McEwen says. “It is a fact that very few 
artists of contemporary style do not pos- 
sess some well digested but evident in- 
fluences of Africa.” 

rhe Salisbury show is the most compre- 
hensive collection of African art ever as 
sembled. It ranges from the terra-cotta 
pieces of the Nok culture. 2.000 years 
ago, through the supremely realistic Ife 
portrait heads of the Sth to the 14th cen- 
tury, to the Benin empire bronzes that 
mark the turning point from realism to 
expressionism between the 15th and the 
1oth centuries. The most recent pieces of 
traditional art in the show are wood carv- 
ings so years old. The older things have 
survived because they are made of terra 
bronze, iron or brass; millions of 
wood sculptures have been destroyed over 
the ages by fire. termites. jungle damp or 
the iconoclasm of Christian missionaries. 

The exhibition thus provides ample 
proof that Africa had many cultures pre- 
dating by centuries the arrival of Euro- 
pean influence. This realization gave the 
show different meanings to white and 
black viewers. To one white viewer, writ- 
ing in the Rhodesia Herald, the show 
offered “nothing but crudity, primitive- 
ness and savagery ... we are used to a 
culture that produces artists of the calibre 
of Michelangelo, sculptors of the calibre 
of Rodin.” But a serious and elegant Ne- 
gro was led to wonder “whether the local 
Europeans were able to understand any- 
thing of all this. 

Airport Art. The inroads of civilization 
have so squelched traditional art that lit- 
tle of it has been created in African com- 
munities for the past 20 years; the magi- 
cal and ritual reasons for it are on the 
wane, and in its place has come an “air- 
port art” designed more to please tourists 
than to appease terrible gods. The exhibi- 
tion at Salisbury also devotes some atten- 
tion to contemporary. nontraditional Afri- 
can art—painting and sculpture that seem 
to repay the compliment to Western art 
by espousing abstractionism or Rousseau- 
like primitivism. It also seems to cancel 
out the debt. with the result that African 
traditional art, after having helped shape 
the pattern for the West. has become a 
lost and forgotten art in its own land. 


wood 






cotta 
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AFRICAN ART IN AFRICA is now 
on exhibition in Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia. This figure is veranda post 
carved in 1gtg for a palace in Nigeria. 


BRONZE crossbowman from Benin 
empire shows great skill in casting. 
Broken 17th century statue repre- 
sents a Portuguese soldier-explorer. 











INDIGO colored im 


tan of Yoruba people, wears ornate cap 





» of Eshu, the Sa 








and necklace of cowrie shells. carries flute 


ind containers of protective medicine. 


WOODEN TOTEM from shrine o 


forest spirit in Niger delta region 





ilmost life-size, satirizes white 


with pith helmet, rifle, elephant tusk. 


h, Puerto Rico, striking spot to sip a Derby Daiquiri John Stewart photograph 


Suddenly everybody’s drinking the Derby Daiquiri 


(Secret: today’s dry, white Puerto Rican rums ) 


YHEERS to the Florida bartender who made the 
C first Derby Daiquiri. Now everybody's mak- 
ing it. It please s the eve and the palate, too. It is 
ran’s drink. 


Secret: Puerto an rum—ro other r is dry 


surprisingly robust 
enough. Puerto Rican rums are distilled at high 


the law in Puerto Rico, 


proof and aged i oak 


AM 
Ir 


Make a Derby Daiquiri. Make it perfect. Make it 
dry. Use Puerto Rican rum. 

RECIPE: | oz 
Daiquiri Mix; cup crushed ice; 1! 


Puerto Rican rum. Mix 20 seconds in Waring 


FREE BOOKLET: 31 Drink Recipes. Write: Rums of 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. y> 


fresh orange juice z. Frozen Fresh 
white 


slendor. 


Puerto Rico, 
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TED KELL “N.Y. HERALD TRISUNE 
GRETEL’S 
STURROCK 


WEATHERLY'S 
MosBaCHER 





WEATHERLY (BACKGROUND) CROSSING GRETEL’s Bow 


Races to Remember 


In the 111-year history of the Ameri- 
ca’s Cup, 17 challengers had gone down to 
defeat before superior U.S, boats and su- 
perior U.S, seamanship. Of ; 
challengers had won only five*—and the 
last boat to do it was Britain’s Endeavour, 
28 years ago. But last week, off Newport, 
R.I., Australia’s Grete! and Skipper Jock 
Sturrock proved to be unawed by the 
statistics. In the first four races of the 
best-of-seven series, the Aussies lost three 
to the U.S. defender, Weatherly, and her 
quiet genius, Bus Mosbacher. But Gretel 
did win one, and in a way that led one 
Aussie to proclaim: “Australians every- 
where stand ten feet tall today.” 

Having been soundly trounced by 3 
min. 46 sec, in the first race, the Aussies 
came out for the second match in the 
kind of day to gladden any Sydney sailor's 
heart. The balmy 15-knot breeze had be- 
come a tearing, 25-knot northwest wind; 
heavy swells rolled across the green At- 
lantic, and off to the horizon spray-laden 
whitecaps filled the scene. It was Gretel's 
weather, the same strong winds that made 
the beautiful white-hulled sloop fly in 
home waters off Sydney and her crew 
made the most of it. 

"Doing Him In."' The race was only a 
half hour old when Mosbacher knew that 
he was in trouble. Beating to windward 
(Weatherly’s strongest point) toward the 
first eight-mile mark on the 24-mile tri- 
angular course, he could manage only a 
four-length lead. Eleven times in the 
space of five minutes Sturrock challenged 
with short tacks, hoping to gain a few 
precious seconds, his crewmen working 
like demons at the coffee-grinder winches. 
Each time, in the brutal test of skill and 
muscle, Mosbacher covered, instantly at 
first, and then more slowly as his crew 
began to tire. “We were doing him in,” 
crowed an Aussie crewman. 





* Scattered so thoroughly over the years that 
no challenger ever carried home the Cup, even 
in the best-of-three meetings at the end of the 
1oth century. The best-of-seven rule has only 
been in force since 1930. 
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With so much at stake, like crossed swords. 


SPORT 


Skimming around the first buoy, Mos- 
bacher’s lead had been reduced to two 
boat lengths, a bare 12 sec. By the second 
eight-mile mark, it was still only 14 sec. 
Then Gretel and Sturrock stole the day. 
His spinnaker ballooning firm and white, 
Sturrock caught a great, wind-driven wave 
under his stern and rode it like a surf- 
boarder on a Pacific comber. As the Aus- 
tralians surged past, Mosbacher’s Yanks 
heard a roaring war whoop booming out 
across the water. Weatherly tried to re- 
cover, but she snapped her spinnaker pole 
—and then it was too late. Gretel was 
home free, 47 sec. ahead in 2 hr. 46 min. 
58 sec., the fastest 24-mile Cup race ever 
sailed by a 12-meter yacht. 

"No One Goes to Jail." Gretel’s jovous 
crew was singing Waltsing Matilda as they 
were towed back to port past the horn- 
tooting spectator fleet, and the song rang 
through Newport all night. Even the cops 
cheered. “Nobody with an Australian ac- 
cent goes to jail tonight.” announced a 
local policeman. Said a crew member, 
amid the debris of Gretel’s headquarters 
pub: “This reminds me of an outback pub 
at shearing time.’ Back home, radio sta- 
tions played a special Gretel Song. The 
Sydney Sun announced the victory: 
WILY STURROCK OUTFOXES AMERICANS. 
And for this one race, at least, Bus Mos- 
bacher was willing to agree. “I should 
have stayed home.” he said. 

The victory shifted little money Gre- 
tel’s way; nor did it unduly depress the 
canny Mosbacher, Next time out, on light 
(4 to 10 knots) northerly airs that turned 
the race into a drab drifting match, well- 
suited to Weatherly, he demonstrated 
some lessons of his own, beating the Aus- 
sies by a wide 8 min. 4o sec. 

Only slightly heavier winds riffled the 
Atlantic for the fourth meeting. Yet this 
time, Sturrock and his Aussies made a 
real race of it. Behind by 14 min. as 
they rounded the first mark of the three- 
legged course, they nibbled away at 
Weatherly’s lead until well into the final 








run, when little more than a single boat 
length separated the two. But no closer 
could Gretel come. At the finish, Weath- 
erly’s masterful Mosbacher drove his boat 
across the line with 26 sec. to spare. It 
was the slimmest margin in America's 
Cup history. 


"Goodbye, Mister" 


It was somewhat difficult to remember 
that until last week Jack Nicklaus, 22. 
the country’s No. 1 pro, was still the U.S. 
amateur champion (having beaten Dudley 
Wysong, 8 and 6, in 1961's final). He 
wasn't on hand to defend his title last 
week at Pinehurst. N.C., of course. But 
there were still enough big names to make 
a big list of favorites. Deane Beman. the 
1960 winner, was there. So were Charles 
Coe (winner in '49 and '58), Harvie Ward 
(‘55 and '56) and Ted Bishop ('46). 
There was North Carolina’s own Billy 
Joe Patton, a perennial gallery favorite, 
and at 4o certainly the best amateur nev- 
er to win a major tournament. And then 
there were scores of kids. respectful of 
their elders. to be sure. but slamming golf 
balls with devastating irreverence. 

Learning Manners. On the very first 
day of the rugged match play on the 
7.051-vd. course, a 19-year-old youngster 
named Ronnie Gerringer, from Newport 
News, Va., set the tone of the tourna- 
ment. Paired with 38-year-old Charlie 
Coe, Gerringer was the picture of polite 
deference. “I told my daddy before I left 
home that I considered it a privilege to 
play a gentleman like Mr. Coe.” said 
Ronnie shyly. “I thought maybe I would 
just learn some good manners about how 
to play in a major match.” 

Gerringer learned more than good man- 
ners and sent Coe home. 3 and 2. He 
basked for a moment in the victory, then 
saw Coe walking back to the clubhouse. 
“Gee. Mr. Coe.” he called out. “Good- 
bye.” Turning to the reporters, he added: 
“I’m sorry it had to be Mr. Coe.” 

Then, on succeeding days on varying 
holes, it was goodbye Mr. Beman, good- 
bye Mr. Ward, goodbye Mr. Chapman 
(and, along the way, goodbye Master 
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Make this 


EXECUTIVE SUITE 


your office in New York 


Work in comfort and quiet elegance while 
in New York, in a new Executive Suite at 
Essex House. Tastefully furnished and near 
business and entertainment centers, this is 
a distinctive address that commands respect. 


Single from $16 © Double from $20 











Executive Suites with serving pantry from $30 
Chicago: FI nancial 6-2079 © Boston: LI berly 2-2036 
Los Angeles: DU nkirk &8-1291 © Dallas: RI verside 

7-3610 © Toronto: EM pire 6-3313 
Montreal: VI ctor 2-2969 
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Vincent J. Coyle, 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH «+ 
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Vice-President & Managing Dir, 
NEW YORK 19 
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yearly 
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GET FULL EARNING POWER 
FOR YOUR MONEY 


e Funds earn from day received if left 
through a quarter. ¢ Save by mail... postage 
free. ¢ Funds received or postmarked by 
10th of any month earn from 
Ist. ¢ Earnings paid 
quarterly. e 
Safety of your 
>. Savings insured 

up to $10,000 
by Agency of 
U.S. Govt. 


El Monte, California — dynamic 
e° industrial suburb of Los Angeles e e 


e° CROWN SAVINGS = 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 1/9/28, 3622 No. Center Avenue ; 
Ss 






















El Monte, California, Los Angeles County 
(Just 20 minutes from downtown Los Angeles) 
Please open my account; check enclosed, 
Please send save-by-mail information to 
Name 
Address 
CO  —— = o_o 


Type of Account 


individual, Joint, Trust 


Seeeeeeceecen ® 
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Gerringer), all beaten by smooth-swinging 
youngsters who were in turn beaten by 
better ones. By the fifth round, only Mr. 
Patton was among the eight quarter-final- 
ists. The others were all 25 or under, and 
the fact that Patton had come that far 
suddenly seemed a marvel of geriatrics. 
Billy Joe even made it through to the 
semifinals, 

But waiting for him there was Labron 
Harris, Jr., a 20-year-old graduate student 
in statistics at Oklahoma State University 
and son of the university golf coach. 
Twice Billy Joe whittled down Harris’ 
lead to stand all even after 32 holes of 
the 36-hole match. Yet this was match- 
play elimination golf, not the usual 
hole stroke-play tournament. Both had al- 
ready played close to 100 holes, and it was 
Billy Joe who went to pieces—into the 
trees on the 34th and a sand trap on the 
35th—leaving Harris to face Downing 
Gray, a 24-year-old insurance man and 
weekend golfer from Pensacola, Fla., in 
the finals. 

Getting It Out. Against Gray. a steady 
newcomer playing in his first U.S. Ama- 
teur championship, Harris proved that 
his win over Billy Joe was no fluke. He 
had a horrendous first 18 holes, bogeyed 
his way to a five-hole deficit after the 
morning round. At lunch, Harris’ father 
phoned. “You can do it, son,” he rooted. 
“You've got it in you.” Returning to the 
table, Harris laughed. “I've got it in me.” 
he said. “Now if only I can get it out.” 
After lunch the scholarly young mathema- 
tician clicked off a spectacular series of 
pars and birdies, won five straight holes 
to even it up at the 27th. and closed out 
the match to win 1 up on the 36th hole. 

And where was Jack Nicklaus while all 
this scrambling for his amateur crown was 
going on? That first-year pro, master of 
Arnold Palmer in both the U.S. Open and 
the recent World Series of Golf. was 
out West demonstrating the extraordinary 
power, discipline and consistency that 
have won him $107.818 so far this year. 
He copped the Seattle Open with a 15- 
under-par 265. beating Palmer by 6 
strokes and Gary Player by 5. The victory 
was worth another $4,300. Then he went 
on to lead the Portland Open (first prize 
$3.500) by a stroke after three rounds 
with a 16-under-par 200, despite a two- 
stroke penalty for slow play. 


The Other Hill 


At a cocktail party two years ago. a 
pretty girl glided up to the handsomely 
mustachioed auto racer. “Ah, Mr. Hill?’ 
she cooed. “I’m Graham Hill.” said the 


7). 





driver, smiling hopefully. “Oh. I'm sorry.” 
said the confused young thing, backing 
away. “I thought you were the famous 


Mr. Hill.” 

The apologies are few and far between 
this year. With seven of the nine Grand 
Prix races that count toward a world rac- 
ing title completed, the famous Hill—U.S. 
Racing Driver Phil Hill. who piloted his 
blood-red Ferrari to a world champion- 
ship last vear—is in fifth place, hopeless- 
ly out of the running. The new leader and 
likely champion is the other Hill, Brit- 





ar 


Harris AT MOMENT OF VICTORY 
The ex-champ was $107,818 ahead 


ain's 33-year-old Graham Hill, who has 
36 points and a virtually unassailable 15- 
point lead over his nearest competitor in 
the complex scoring system.* 

The clincher came last week in the Ital- 
ian Grand Prix at Monza, where Germa- 
ny’s daring Count Wolfgang von Trips 
flipped off the road last year, killing him- 
self and spectators. No accidents 
marred this year’s race. Blasting his dark- 
green B.R.M. (for British Racing Mo- 
tors) into the lead on the very first lap, 
Hill poured it on for 86 laps, hitting 180 


15 


m.p-h. on the straightaway, taking the 
corners with precision. At the finish, he 
was 30 seconds ahead of the No. 2 man, 
the U.S.’s Richie Ginther, in another 
B.R. M. Hill's average speed for 307 
miles: a whistling 123.5 m.p.h. 


Girls on the Back. Hill did not even 


have an auto driver's license until ten 
years ago. He was content with a motor- 
bike. “The only reason I learned to drive 


was that a car is more sociable,” he says. 
“Girls were getting fed up with sitting on 
the back of a motorbike.” Two years after 
he learned to drive, he thought it might 
be a lark to try out a racing car, went to 
a race driving school and plunked down 
$2.80 for a crack at a Formula 3 Cooper. 
Four laps at 89 m.p.h., and Hill, as he 
tells it. was saying to himself: “I must 
look into this.” He worked as a mechanic 
for pay, living “on the dole” in his 
zeal to drive. He tried the Lotus factory, 
again as a mechanic, and in 1957 got a 
chance as a second-string factory driver. 

It took Hill just one year to win his 


no 


Drivers are allowed to count their five best 
races, get nine points for first, six for second 
four for third, and so on down to one for a 
sixth place finish 
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New breed of “yes-man’ 


kkk kK 
~ He’s your Great Northern Freight Traffic 


ma ee 


Ay specialist...a man whose answer to the 


~) most complex shipping assignments 
is nearly always: ‘‘Yes...can do!”’ 


From the Great Lakes to the Pacific 
Northwest—with some 1450 points in- 
between. That’s my “‘beat’’ as Rocky, 
the Great Northern goat. (And at the 
pace this railroad is moving, you can 
make that ‘‘gallopin’ goat’’!) 

Boy, you should see the great solu- 
tions our GN freight experts come up 
with for tough transportation prob- 
lems. I mean, they’re really answer- 
men! Like what they did for a Minne- 
sota granite quarry, for example. 





66 Piggyback loads later... a brand 
new market for Minnesota granite! 
This company needed to move 


2,000,000 lbs. of granite to a cemetery 
chapel construction site in Worth, 





GN teams mechanized “muscle” 
with maintenance crews 


Pictured below is what we call a 
“track undercutter-skeletonizer’’. 
It’s one of the many huge machines 
GN applies to its continuous main- 
tenance of way program... and its 
job is to remove material from be- 





tween and under rail ties, so we can 
pour in new crushed rock ballast. A 
giant, diesel ‘‘broom”’ helps our crews 
do the spreading and leveling. Then, 
still another mechanical marvel tamps 
the ballast firmly in place. (Some of 
our ballast is pretty “high-fashion,” 
too—pink quartzite, no less!) 
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Illinois—at ‘‘rock-bottom”’ cost. 
Enter GN Piggyback Service to 
save the day... with 66 loads de- 
livered direct from the quarry to the 
off-track cemetery site. Thus, a Min- 
nesota industry found a new market 
for its product—thanks to a whop- 
ping big saving in transportation. 


Cutting the cost of “paperwork” 


When regular shipments of a wide 
variety of goods are made to lots of 
different points—well, you’ve got 
“paperwork.” (Freight rates to check 
and bills of lading to prepare by the 
desktop-full!) 

So you can imagine the saving to a 
large chain of variety stores when 
GN freight specialists worked out one 
LCL rate for all classifications of this 
customer's goods shipped from Min- 
neapolis to each of 16 Midwest points. 

If you’re moving new products to 
market—or would like to trim costs 
of distribution in present markets— 
Coordinated Shipping Service (freight 
car-piggyback-truck) could be the 
answer. Why not contact your GN 
freight representative and see what an 
eager breed of “yes-men” wereally are? 


To give you an idea of how impor- 
tant maintenance is to a progressive 
railway like Great Northern, nearly 
one out of every five GN revenue 
dollars is spent on men, materials 
and machines to carry out this work. 

A doggone good investment, too. 
Because the better we keep up our 
roadbeds, equipment and trackside 
facilities, the better the riding on GN 
streamliners—and the more assurance 
to shippers that freight goes great 
when it goes Great Northern. 


Happy “hole-mates”: salt and LP gas! 


Ask one of GN’s mineral development 
experts what’s new around Williston, 
North Dakota—and you could almost 
start a newspaper! For example: a new 
addition to this bustling region is a salt 
extraction plant; and the enormous 
caverns from which the salt comes are 
later used as LP gas storage ‘‘tanks." 

Great Northern's job, of course, is to 
haul both these valuable commodities 
to market—along with lots of that won- 
derful North Dakota crude oil and 
lignite coal. 








How’d you like to lift your feet 
for a vacuum cleaner like this? 


What you see here is a step in our 
mechanized car-cleaning systems at 
Everett, Washington and Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. Together, these 
two facilities turn out about two 
dozen spic-and-span freight cars 
every hour—with everything from 








steam cleaning to flattening of nails 
taken care of. Just goes to show how 
serious we are about licking “dirty 
box car’? problems that plague both 
shippers and railroads. 


Last call for Seattle World’s Fair! 


This fabulous Space-Age ex- 
position closes October 21, 
and right now's a perfect .a){=*> 
time to go—Pacifie North- role 

west climate and scenery 

are just greatinthe Fall,And - 

the great way to go is aboard 
one of GN's two great Vaca- Le 

tionland trains: PS ie | 


Incomparable Empire Builder 
and Western Star... 
fast, direct to Seattle 





Well, that’s about it for now—end of 
the line. But if you’ve got goods, a 
business or people to move—or you 
want information on new develop- 
ments in our great resource-rich 
region—I hope you'll remember that 
we’re sure interested and ready with 
some mighty specialized help. Just 
write or give us a call at: 


175 E. 4th St., 

St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Offices in principal cities of 
the U.S. and Canada. 




























Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


September 21, 1962 
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This announcement appears Jor purposes of record. 


$50,000,000 
Reynolds Metals Company 


First Mortgage Bonds, Series D, 
Due December 1, 1987 


The Company has entered into agreements, negotiated by 
the undersigned, for the private sale of the above Bonds. 
Delivery of $25,000,000 principal amount has been made and 
the agreements provide for the delivery of an additional 
$25,000,000 principal amount 





prior to March 29, 1963. 





Start the school year night with 
this proven aid to better grades 


Success in high school and college depends 
largely on your ability to write correctly, 
speak effectively, and read with under 
standing. A good vocabulary and better 
grades go together 

So start this school year right. Get 
Merriam-Webster’s New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary now. And use it regularly to help 
you talk and write better, read and listen 
better and thus get better marks. 

Won't any dictionary do? No! 

“To be sure you're right,” teachers say, 
“get Webster's New Collegiate.” 

Its definitions are complete, accurate, 
up to date. This Merriam-Webster is 
required or recommended at schools and 
colleges everywhere. 
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Start the school year right with 
Webster's New Collegiate, a proven aid 
to better grades. Get it today at your 
department. book, or stationery store 
Only $5 unindexed, $6 indexed. ©G. & C. 
Merriam Co., Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 


WARNING — INSIST ON 


Q Mevuam-Webslii 


m0 U8 Pat OM 


Don't be misled. Other desk-size “Web- 
sters” do not include the scientific names 
for plants and animals —nor the rules for 
spelling and punctuation essential in a dic- 
tionary for school, home, or office use. 
Always ask for a Merriam-Webster. 












first world championship point, in the 
1938 Italian Grand Prix, where he drove a 
Lotus to sixth place. “That wasn’t very 
difficult,” he says. “Only six cars finished.’ 
In 1960, he went over to British Racing 
Motors, but B.R.M. hardly seemed the 
spot for an aspiring champion. Conceived 
as an answer to German ( Mercedes) and 
Italian (Ferrari, Maserati) dominance of 
Grand Prix racing, the company built fast 
cars that blew up or broke down with 
embarrassing regularity. 

Camera on the Course. This year the 


gremlins are gone, and Hill has shown his 





exhaust pipes to Ferrari and all the rest. 
In May, he roared off with a victory in 
the Dutch Grand Prix, went on to take 
second in the Belgian Grand Prix. His 





Avto Racer Hitt 
No more cases of mistaken identity. 
worst accident came at Germany's Niir- 
burgring last month. Two days before the 
race, he was barreling after a Porsche in a 
140 m.p.h. practice run when a camera 
mounted on the Porsche to film the chase 
came loose and dropped directly into his 
path. It sliced the B.R.M.'s oil pipe. and 
oil splashed back on the rear tires. The car 
spun wildly, skidded 100 yds., and tore 
through a ditch, virtually gutted. Hill suf- 
fered a badly bruised shoulder, Yet he was 
back in the driver’s seat on race day, and 
in pouring rain fought off all challengers 
to win by a hairbreadth 2.5 seconds. Said 
Hill: “Driving over a wet course is bad 
enough, but having cars in your mirror all 

the way Is bloody exhausting.’ 

The prize of victory in last week's race 
was a silver cup and almost $3.000. 
Counting his salary from B.R.M. and a 
champion’s share of driving exhibitions 
r'V appearances and en- 





lectures, articles 


dorsements. he can count on an income 


while he 





revving to an estimated $3 
is on top—not quite the $150.000 com- 
manded by that other British ace, Moss 


before his near-fatal crash. but impres- 





sive enough for a onetime grease monkey. 
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Soft water is the cat’s meow 





=~ 


Whoever started the rumor that cats dislike water must live in a hard water home. Like 
yours, maybe? If you have reddish hands, a ring in your bathtub, less-than-white wash- 





ables .. . you aren't exactly fond of water yourself. Look. Have us connect one of our 
units to your water line. Then all your household water will be soft and filtered all the icone. ey cee 
time, automatically. Just call and say Hey Culligan Man. You'll go purr instead of grrr. You own it We own it 


g 
... SEEN MOST OFTEN WHERE THERE’S WATER TO SOFTEN 


® 


Culligan Inc. and franchised dealers in the United States, Canada, Latin America, Europe and Asia + Home Office: Northbrook, Illinois + Franchises available. 
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ABBOTT PRODUCTS, INC. ¢ ABCO SALES AND SERVICE « A B ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. ¢ ABRAMS INSTRUMENT CORP. © MORRIS ABRAMS, INC. © ACCURATE BUSHING CO. e ACCURATE DIE AND STAMPING CO 
ACE GLASS, INC. @ ACE SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY CO., INC. e ACOUSTICAL ASSOCIATES, INC, © ADAGE, INC. © ADAM METAL SUPPLY, INC. ¢ AD YU ELECTRONICS LABORATORIES, INC. © AEROFLEX LABORATORIES 
INC. @ AERO METAL PRODUCTS CORP. ¢ AERO MISSILE COMPONENTS, INC. ¢ AERO QUIP CORP. © AETNA CORP. © AFCO, INC. © AFFILIATED MANUFACTURERS, INC. © A. 1. A. G. METALS, INC. © AINSLIE CORP 
GORDON AINSWORTH AND ASSOC. © AIR-A-FLEX EASTERN CORP. @ AIRBORNE ACCESSORIES CORP. © AIRCOM, INC. © AIRCO SUPPLY CO., INC. © AIRPAX ELECTRONICS, INC. © AIR PRODUCTS, INC. © AIF 
REDUCTION CO., INC. © AIRTEC, INC @ AIRTRON, INC. © AIRWORK CORP. AK TOOL CO. INC. © ALAMANCE MACHINE PRODUCTS CO. e ALBANO CO. INC. e ALDA PLASTICS, INC. © ALFRED ‘ELECTRONICS 
ALIBERTI, LAROCHELLE AND HODSON ENGINEERING CORP. ¢ ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORP. © ALLEGRI TECH, INC. e ALLEN BRADLEY CO. e ALLEN JONES, INC. © ALLENTOWN MACHINE AND TOOL WORKS 
INC. © ALLEN TOBIN MOTORS, INC. © ALLIED CHEMICAL CORP. © ALLIED CONTROL CO., INC. © ALLIED PLASTICS SUPPLY CORP. © ALLIED RADIO CORP. © ALLIED TOOL AND MACHINE CO. © ALLOY METAI 
SMITHS, INC. @ ALLOYS UNLIMITED © ALL STATES DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT CO., INC. © ALL TOOL CO. © ALL-TRONICS, INC. © ALPHA METALS, INC. © ALPHA MOLYKOTE CORP, © ALPHA WIRE CORP. © W.R 
ALTIZER © ALUMINUM ALLOYS, INC. © ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA @ ALUMINUM SUPPLY, INC. © AMANDES ALBRIGHT AND SON, INC. ¢ AMCO ENGINEERING CO. e AMEND DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., INC 
AMERAC, INC. @ AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE CO. © AMERICAN ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC. © AMERICAN ENKA CORP. © AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL AND SCIENTIFIC CO. © AMERICAN INSTRUMENT CO” INC 
AMERICAN LAVA CORP. © AMERICAN LIGHT ALLOYS, INC. © AMERICAN LOOSE LEAF CORP. © AMERICAN MACHINE AND FOUNDRY CO. © AMERICAN MARIETTA CO, © AMERICAN OIL AND SUPPLY CO 
AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. © AMERICAN RADAR COMPONENTS, INC. © AMERICAN SILVER CO. INC. @ AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING CO. © AMERICAN STAMP AND STATIONERY CO. ¢ AMES RUBBER 
CORP. © AMETEK, INC. © A AND M INSTRUMENT SERVICE, INC. @ AMPEREX ELECTRONIC CORP. © AMPEX CORP. © AMPEX VIDEO PRODUCTS CO. AMPHENOL BORG ELECTRIC CORP. © AMP, INC 
ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS CO. © ANACONDA WIRE AND CABLE CO. © ANACOTE CORP. ¢ ANALOG GENERAL CORP. ¢ ANCHOR PACKING CO. © L. C. ANDREW AND CO. © ANOREW CORP. © ANGLER INDUSTRIES 
ERNEST ANGWINE © ANTENNA AND RADOME RESEARCH ASSOCIATES @ AN ORROSIVE METAL PRODUCTS CO. © ANTLAB, INC. © APPLIED MICROWAVE ELECTRONICS, INC. ¢ APPLIED RESEARCH INC. @ ARCG 
ELECTRONICS, INC. © F. W. ARMITAGE, INC. © JOHN L. ARMITAGE CO. ¢ ARMSTRONG CORK CO. ¢ ARNOLD ENGINEERING CO. ¢ ARO EQUIPMENT CORP. « ARRA, INC. © ARROW AUTOMATIC PRODUCTS CORP. 
ARROW ELECTRONICS, INC. e ARWOOD CORP. © ASHEVILLE SCHOONMAKER MICA CO. © ASSEMBLY PRODUCTS, INC. e ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES EXPORT, LTD. # ASSOCIATED RESEARCH, INC. 
ASSOCIATED SPRING CORP, © ASSOCIATED TECHNICAL SERVICES, INC. ¢ ASSOCIATED TESTING LABORATORIES. INC. ¢ ASTCO., INC. © ASTROLAB, INC. « ASTRONETICS, INC. ¢ E ATIYEH AND SON © ATLANTIC 
AVIATION CORP. © ATLANTIC CASTING AND ENGINEERING CORP. © ATLANTIC DESIGN CO. © ATLANTIC INDIA RUBBER WORKS, INC. © ATLAS ELECTRONICS, INC. ¢ AUGAT BROTHERS, INC. © AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC CO. ¢ AUTOMATIC SWITCH CO. ¢ AVNET ELECTRONICS CORP. © A W TOOL AND GAGE CO. e PAUL R BADGLEY MACHINE SHOP © THE BAEOD CO. © EDWARD P BAKER, INC. © MICHAEL BAKER, JR 
INC. © WILLIAM BAL CORP. ¢ BALDWIN LIMA HAMILTON CORP. ¢ BALLANTINE LABORATORIES, INC. © BARBER COLMAN CO. © THE BARDEN CORP. ¢ BARD PARKER CO., INC. «© BARNES AND BARBER, INC. 
BARRY WRIGHT CORP. ¢ BARTLEY ENGINEERING © BART MFG. CORP. ¢ BASIC PRODUCTS CORP. ¢ RUDOLF BASS © BAXTER RUBBER CO. © BAYONNE TOOL AND MFG. CO. © B AND 8 ELECTRIC MOTOR CO. 
BEAM SUPPLY, INC. ¢ BECKMAN INSTRUMENTS, INC. © F. W. BELL, INC. © BELMONT SMELTING AND REFINING WORKS, INC. © BELZ INDUSTRIES © THE BENDIX CORP. © BENEDICT MILLER, INC. © THE L. 
BENSON CO.,INC. © BENTLEY HARRIS MFG. CO. ¢ BERGFELS CORP. e BERYLLIUM CORP. © BETHELINN © BETHLEHEM ALUMINUM, INC. © JAMESG. BIDDLECO. © BIG THREE WELDING EQUIPMENT CO. © SAMUI 
BINGHAM'S SON MFG. CO. © BIRDAIR STRUCTURES, INC. ¢ BIRD ELECTRONIC CORP. © THE BIRTCHER CORP. © BISCHOFF TOOL CO. e J. BISHOP AND CO. © B AND K INSTRUMENTS, INC. © BLACK RIVER 
POOL AND PLASTICS, INC, ¢ BLAIR ALUMINUM FURNITURE CO. @ BLILEY ELECTRIC CO. © BLOOMFIELD METAL FABRICATORS CORP. © BLUE M ELECTRIC CO. © BOBKER BEARING CO INC. © BOGART MFG 
CO. © BOKERS, INC. ¢ BOLAND AND BOYCE, INC. © BOND LABORATORIES, INC. © BOONTON ELECTRONICS CORP. ¢ BOONTON MOLDING CO. ¢ BOONTON RADIO CORP. © BORG-WARNER CORP. ¢ BOSTON 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO. e E. S. BOULOS CO. © BOURNS, INC. © BOYDEN, INC. ¢ C. W. BRABENDER INSTRUMENTS, INC. © BRADCO, INC. © BRADLEY INDUSTRIES, INC. © W. H BRADY CO. ¢ NORMAN 
BRAGAR PRODUCTS CO. ¢ BRANSON INSTRUMENTS INC. @ BRASS AND COPPER SUPPLY OF CAROLINA, INC. © BRENNAN CO. © RICHARD D. BREW AND CO. ¢ BRIGGS SHAFFNER CO. ¢ FRANK BRISCOE CO., INC. 
THE BRISTOL CO. ¢ BRONNER MFG. AND TOOL CO. ¢ THE HOMER D. BRONSON CO. © BROOKLYN TOOL AND MACHINE CO., INC. © BROOKS BROS., INC. ¢ BROOKS INSTRUMENT CO., INC. © BROWNELL, INC. 
CHARLES BRUNING CO.. INC. ¢ BRUSH BERYLLIUM CO. © BUCKBEE MEARS CO. ¢ THE BUDD CO. ¢ BUD RADIO, INC. © BULOVA WATCH CO., INC. © S. BURGER, INC. © BURLINGAME ASSOCIATED LTD. « BURNDY 
CORP. © BURNHAM BROTHERS © BURNS FACTORY SUPPLY, INC. ¢ BURTON MOUNT CORP. ¢ BUSINESS OFFSET SERVICE, INC. © CABLE DESIGNS, INC. © CALIBRATION STANDARDS CORP. © RAY C. CALL, INC. 
CALLAHAN MINING CORP. © CAMBRIDGE FILTER CORP. © CAMBRIDGE THERMIONIC CORP. © CAMLOC FASTENER CORP. © CANNON ELECTRIC CO. © CANOGA CORP. ¢ CAPAXCO, INC. ¢ THE CARBORUNOUM CO. 
R. P. CARGILLE LABORATORIES, INC. @ CARLER PRODUCTS CORP. © CARPENTER STEEL CO. © CARRIER CORP. ¢ CENTAUR MACHINE TOOL AND MFG. CO. © CENTERLESS PRODUCTS CO. © CENTRAL GLASS BLOWING 
SERVICE © CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. © CENTURY FASTENERS CORP. e CENTURY PLATING CO, © THE CERAMASEAL CO. e P. H. CHADBURNE AND CO. © CHANCE VOUGHT CORP. ¢ L. C. CHAPMAN CO. e CHASE 
TRANSFER CORP. @ CHASSIS TRAK, INC. © CHICAGO DYNAMIC INDUSTRIES, INC. © J. G. CHRISTOPHER CO. © CIANCHETTE BROS, INC. © CINCH MFG. CO. © CINCINNATI SUB-ZERO PRODUCTS © CITY ELECTRIC 
DISTRIBUTORS, INC. © C. KC. QUARTZ CORP. © CLARK AND READ CO., INC. © CLAROSTAT MFG. CO. INC. © CLARY CORP. © CLASSIC PHOTO LABORATORIES ¢ CLEVELAND INSTRUMENT CO. INC. 
CLEVELAND TUNGSTEN, INC. @ CLEVITE CORP. @ CLIMAX MOLYBDENUM CO. e CLOVER TOOL CO. © CODECO CORP. © SIGMUND COHN MFG. CO. © COHU ELECTRONICS, INC. © COLLINS AND CO 
COLONIAL PLASTICS CORP. ¢ COLONIAL PROCESS SUPPLY CO.. INC. © COLORADO OIL AND GAS CORP. © COLOR REPRODUCTIONS, INC. © COLSON CORP. © COMCO PLASTICS, INC. © COMERFORD MFG. CO., INC. 
COMMERCIAL FILTERS CO. © COMMERCIAL PLASTICS AND SUPPLY CORP. ¢ COMMUNICATION PRODUCTS CO., INC. ¢ COMPTON PRESS, INC. © CONAX CORP. ¢ CONNECTICUT HARD RUBBER CO. © C. E CONOVER 
AND CO., INC. ¢ CONRAD, INC. © CONSOLIDATED ALUMINUM CORP. ¢ CONSOLIDATED BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC. © CONSOLIDATED ELECTRO DYNAMICS CORP. ¢ CONSOLIDATED RADIO SALES CORP. © CONSOLI- 
DATED RUBBER MFG. CO. CONSOLIDATED VACUUM CORP. @ CONSULTANTS AND DESIGNERS, INC. © CONTINENTAL CAN CO,, INC. ¢ CONTINENTAL CONNECTOR CORP. © CONTINENTAL FABRICATORS, INC. 
CONTINENTAL PACKAGING, INC. © CONTROLS CO, OF AMERICA @ COOK ELECTRIC CO. © CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIES. INC. ¢ JOHN COOPER CO., INC. ¢ COOPER TIRE AND RUBBER CO. © COORS PORCELAIN CO. 
CORNING GLASS WORKS @ COSMIC RADIATION LABS ¢ COUSE AND BOLTEN CO. COX AND CO., INC. © CRAMER CONTROLS CORP © CRAMER ELECTRONICS, INC. © CRANE PACKING CO. © CRANE SUPPLY CO. 
PHILIP CRETER, INC. © CRONAME. INC. @ CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. OF AMERICA @ R. SCRUM AND CO. © C AND S TOOL CO. © CUBIC CORP. © CULVER-STEARNS MFG. CO. ¢ JAMES CUNNINGHAM SON AND CO, INC 
CURTIS INSTRUMENT, INC. © CURTISS WRIGHT CORP, @ CUSHING AND NEVELL, INC. ¢ CUSTOM MUSIC SYSTEMS © CUTLER HAMMER, INC. © DAGE ELECTRIC CO., INC. © C. R, DANIELS, INC. © DATA COMPUTING 
SERVICE CORP. © THE DAVEN CO. © DAVIS MACHINE AND ELECTRONICS, INC. ¢ DAYSTROM, INC, © DEFENDER INDUSTRIES, INC. © DEHAVILLAND AIRCRAFT OF CANADA, LTD. © DEJUR AMSCO CORP. ¢ DE-LAVAL 
SEPARATOR CO. # DELEVAN ELECTRONICS CORP. @ DELTA DESIGN ENGINEERS, INC. © DELTA F, INC. @ DE-MORNAY BONARDI, INC. © DEPEW MFG CORP. © DERRICK MFG. CORP. © DESIGNATRONICS, INC. 
DESIGN SERVICE CO. @ DETREX CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, INC. ¢ DEUTSCH CO. © DEUTSCH FASTENER CORP. © CH. DEXTER AND SONS © DIALIGHT CORP. © DIAMOND ANTENNA AND MICROWAVE CORP. e DIL/AN 
CONTROLS, INC. © DIECRAFT, INC. © DIEHL MFG. CO. ¢ HENRY G DIETZ CO..INC. © DINGER MACHINE CO., INC. ¢ DIXIE MACHINE AND TOOL CO. WILLIAM DIXON, INC. © DOALL NEW JERSEY CO. INC. ¢ DODGE 
STEEL CO. ¢ DONNELLY MFG. CO. © DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO., INC. © DOUGLAS MICROWAVE CO., INC. ¢ DOW CHEMICAL CO. © DOW CORNING CORP. © DREMEL MFG CO. © DRESSER IDECO CO. © DREUER CO. 
HENRY OREYFUSS ¢ WILBUR B DRIVERCO. ¢ DRIVER HARRIS CO. ¢ DRUMMOND SCIENTIFIC CO. © E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.INC ¢ DURADEX, INC. © DURALITH CORP. © DYNA EMPIRE, INC. © DYNAMICS 
CORP. ¢ EAGLE SIGNAL CORP, © EAGLE TOOL AND MACHINE CO., INC. ¢ EARLAN PLASTICS CO. e EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INC. ¢ EASTERN MACHINE AND TOOL CO e EASTERN RADIO CORP. © EASTMAN KODAK 
CO. ¢ ECKERT MINERAL RESEARCH © ECKERT TOOL AND DIE CO. © EDGCOMB STEEL CO. ¢ THOMAS A EDISON INDUSTRIES ¢ EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CORP. ¢ EITEL MCCULLOUGH, INC. e ELASTIC STOP NUT CORP. 
ELCOR, INC. ¢ ELECTRA CRAFT, INC. © ELECTRIC METER SERVICE @ ELECTRIC AND MUSICAL INDUSTRIES (U.S.), LTD. © ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. ¢ ELECTRO AIR CORP. © ELECTRO CHEMICAL ENGINEERING AND 
MFG. CO. ¢ ELECTRO IMPULSE LABORATORY, INC. © ELECTRO MECHANICAL RESEARCH, INC. © ELECTRO MOTIVE MFG. CO. © ELECTRONIC ASSOCIATES, INC. © ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT CO., INC. © ELECTRONIC 
MEASUREMENTS, INC. © ELECTRONIC MECHANICS, INC. ELECTRONIC RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. © ELECTRONICS CENTER, INC. © ELECTRONIC SPECIALTY CO. © ELECTRONIC STANDARDS CORP. OF AMERICA 
ELECTRONIC WHOLESALERS © ELECTRO SCIENTIFIC INDUSTRIES, INC. © ELECTRO SWITCH CORP. @ ELECTRO TECH EQUIPMENT CO. @ ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. © ELIZABETH SHEET METAL CORP. © EL TRONICS, 
INC, © EMERSON AND CUMING, INC. @ EMERSON PLASTICS CORP. © EMPIRE DEVICES. INC. © EMPIRE SWITCHBOARD CO. © ENDEVCO CORP. © G. CURTIS ENGEL AND ASSOCIATES, INC. © ENGINEERED PLASTIC 
PRODUCTS, INC. ¢ ENGIS EQUIPMENT CO ¢ ENGLE BROTHERS, INC. © ENGLEHARD INDUSTRIES, INC, ¢ ENGLISH ELECTRIC CORP. « ENTERPRISE MACHINE ANO DEVELOPMENT CORP. ¢ EPPLEY LABORATORY, INC. 
ERIE RESISTOR CORP. ¢ ESCCORP. © ETHYLENE CORP. © EUGENE ENGINEERING CO.,INC. © EUREKA SPRING CO. INC. © EL. EWERTSEN AND SONS © EX-CELL-O CORP. © EXPERIMENTAL METAL CO. © J. CALVIN 
FACKINER CO. ¢ FAIRBANKS MORSE AND CO. © FAIRCHILD CAMERA AND INSTRUMENT CORP. ¢ FAIRCHILD CONTROL CORP. ¢ FALLS METAL WORKS, LTD. © FALSTROM CO, © FANSTEEL METALLURGICAL CORP, 
FARRAND OPTICAL CO., INC. @ JOSEPH B. FAY © FEDERAL ELECTRONICS, INC. © FEDERAL PAPER BOARD CO., INC. © FEDERAL SIGN AND SIGNAL CORP. © FEDERATED PURCHASER, INC. © |. FEIGENBAUM INSTRU. 
MENTS SUPPLIES © FENWAL, INC. © FERDON EQUIPMENT CO. ¢ FERROTEC, INC. © FILMOHM CORP. © FILTRON CO. INC. © FISCHER CASTING CO., INC. © FISH SCHURMAN CORP. ¢ FISHER AND PORTER CO, 
FISHER SCIENTIFIC CO. © FLEXICO PRODUCTS, INC. © FLEXONICS CORP. © FLINT STEEL CORP. © FLORIDA GEARS AND SYSTEM @ JOHN FLUKE MFG. CO.. INC. © FLUORULON LABORATORIES, INC. « FOOTE 
MINERAL CO, © FORD RADIO AND MICA CORP, ¢ FOREMOST MFG. CO. © FOREST CITY SCALES © C. FORSYTHE CONSTRUCTION CO. © FRANKLIN FIBRE LAMITEX CORP. © FRANKLIN AND SONS, INC. ¢ PETER A. 
FRASSE CO,, INC. @ FREQUENCY ENGINEERING LABS ¢ FERDINAND FREUDENSTEIN @ FRIDEN, INC. © F AND R INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CO. © FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. ¢ GEORGE C. FRYE CO. © FXR, INC. © FYR 
FYTER CO. © GALLARD-SCHLESINGER CHEMICAL MFG. CORP. ¢ GARDE MFG, CO. © GARDNER DENVER CO. © GARLOCK, INC. © T. H. GARNER CO. e GAR PRECISION PART, INC. ¢ LOUIS A. GARTEN AND ASSOC, 
GAST MFG. CO. ¢ GEO. W. GATES AND CO., INC. © GAWLER KNOPP CO. ¢ GENARCO, INC. © GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORP. © GENERAL CABLE CORP. ¢ GENERAL COMPONENTS, INC. © GENERAL DYNAMICS 
CORP. © GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. e GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. © GENERAL INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CO. © GENERAL MAGNAPLATE CORP. © GENERAL MAGNESIUM FOUNDRIES ¢ GENERAL MOTORS CORP. « GENERAL 
PRECISION, INC. © GENERAL RADIO CO. @ GENERAL RELAY CORP. © GENERAL RF FITTINGS, INC. © GENERAL TIME CORP, © GEORGE PRODUCTS CO., INC. © GEORGIA MARBLE CO. ¢ GERAGHTY AND MILLER © FRED 
R GESSNER MACHINE CO.e G AND H SHEET METAL WORKS © GIANNINI CONTROLS CORP. © GLADDING 

MCBEAN AND CO. ¢ GLASCO EQUIPMENT CORP. © GL ELECTRONICS CO., INC. © GLENCO CORP. © GLOBE 

INDUSTRIES, INC. © GLOBE UNION INC. © ARTHUR W. GLOSE ENTERPRISES © GODDARD DISTRIBUTORS, 

INC. © GOMAR MFG. CO. INC. © B. F. GOODRICH CO. © GOODWAY PRINTING CO. © GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORP. 

GOODYEAR RUBBER PRODUCTS CORP. ¢ W.L. GORE AND ASSOCIATES, INC. © GOULD NATIONAL BATTERIES, 

INC, © GRACE ELECTRONIC CHEMICALS, INC. © GRANT PULLEY AND HARDWARE CO. © GRANVILLE PHILLIPS 

CO. © GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. ¢ GRAYHILL, INC. ¢ CARLETON GREELY © GREEN ELECTRIC CORP. ¢ GREI- 

BACH INSTRUMENT CORP. © GREMAR MFG CO., INC. © GREWE PLASTICS © GROVELAND MACHINE CO. 

GUDEBROD BROS. SILK CO. © THE GUDEMAN CO. © GULTON INDUSTRIES, INC. e G V CONTROLS, INC. 

1 R HALL GENERAL STORE @ HAMMARLUND MFG. CO, INC. © HAMMOND MAP STORE, INC, « HANDY 

AND HARMAN «© HANSEN YORKE CO. OF N. J. © HARALD MACHINE AND TOOL CO. ¢ HAROWARE SPECIALTY 

CO., INC. e HAROWICK HINDLE, INC. © HARRISON LABORATORIES © HARRISON RADIO CORP. « HARVEY 

HOUSCHILD, INC. ¢ HARVEY RADIO CO. © HASTINGS-RAYDIST, INC. © HAUENSTEIN INSPECTION SERVICE 

DEAN HAWLEY ASSOCIATES © HAXTON GEAR CO., INC. ¢ THE A. W. HAYDON CO. © HEBB SPRING CO. 

WM. F. HEGARTY, INC. © LOUIS H. HEIN CO. @ HEINEMAN ELECTRIC CO. © WEISLER MACHINE AND TOOL 

CO. ¢ J. HELLER AND SONS e HENRICH LUMBER, INC. ¢ HERBACH AND RADEMAN, INC. © HERCULES 

FLOORING CO, © HERCULES MACHINE WORKS e HERTZ SUPPLY CO. © HEWLETT PACKARD CO. ¢ H AND H 

SWISS SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS CO. e HICKOK ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. © HIGH VACUUM 

EQUIPMENT CORP. © HIGH VOLTAGE ENGINEERING CORP. ¢ THE HILL CHASE CO. ¢ H. M. HILLMAN BRASS 

AND COPPER, INC. © W. H. HINMAN. INC. © HITCHINER MANUFACTURING CO. © HI TEMP WIRES CO. 

P. H. HOFFMAN ¢ HOFMAN LABORATORIES, INC. ¢ JAMES HOGG e HOLEX, INC. © HOMMER TOOL AND 

MFG. CO. ¢ HONEYCOMB CO. OF AMERICA ¢ HORSEFIELD BROS. © HORTON ANGELL CO. ¢ HOTPACK CO, 

INC. © HOWE PRECISION PRODUCTS CO. ¢ HUBBELL METALS, INC. © HUDSON INDUSTRIES CORP. 

HUDSON TOOL AND DIE CO. ¢ HUDSON WIRE CO. ¢ HUGHES AIRCRAFT CO. © HUGHES TREITLER MFG. CO. 

HUNT ENTERPRISES © HYDROMATICS, INC. ¢ IDEAL PLATING AND POLISHING CO. © IERC DIV. © IMPERIAL 

MACHINE AND TOOL CO. © INDIANA GENERAL CORP. © INDIUM CORP. OF AMERICA @ INDUSTRIAL 
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ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS, INC. © INDUSTRIAL PLASTIC AND EQUIPMENT CO. © INDUSTRIAL SAPPHIRE CO. © INDUSTRIAL TECTONICS, INC. e INDUSTRIAL TIMER CORP. © INDUSTRIAL TOOL AND MACHINE CO., INC. 
INSTRUMENT MASTERS, INC. © INSTRUMENT SPECIALTIES CO., INC. © INSTRUMENT SYSTEMS CORP. © INSULATING FABRICATORS, INC. © INTASPACE CORP. © INTERLOCK SCREW AND BOLT CORP © INTER- 
NATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORP © INTERNATIONAL CORP. @ INTERNATIONAL ELECTRONIC RESEARCH CORP © INTERNATIONAL INSTRUMENTS, INC. @ THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO. e INTERNATIONAL 
RECTIFIER CORP. © INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CORP. © INTERNATIONAL RESISTANCE CO. ¢ JAMES IPPOLITO AND CO. © IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. e ITE CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. © {TEK CORP. 
ITI ELECTRONICS, INC. © JACOBSON AND CO., INC. ¢ S. 1. JACOBSON MFG CO JAMES POND AND CLARK © 8. JANKE AND SON © JARVIS AND JARVIS, INC. @ JAY CEE MACHINE CO. © JAYDEE MFG CO. e JAY 
MAR VACUUM CLEANER SERVICE CO. © JEFFERS ELECTRONICS, INC. ¢ JENKINS MACHINE SHOP © JENNINGS RADIO MFG. CO. ¢ JERPBAK BAYLESS CO. © JERROLD ELECTRONICS CORP. © JERSEY WELDING SUPPLY, 
INC. © JETTRON PRODUCTS, INC. © JF D MFG CO. © JOHANSON MFG CORP. ¢ WILLIAM B. JOHNSON AND ASSOCIATES, INC. @ 0. B. JOHNSON PRESS, INC. e JONATHAN MFG CO. e JONES AND AUERBACHER, INC 
JONES MACHINE AND WELOING SHOP © MC. JONES ELECTRONICS CO., INC. @ JUPITER ELECTRONICS @ KAFKA COLOR LABS @ L. KALTMAN AND SONS, INC. © THE KANTHAL CORP. © KAYDON ENGINEERING CORP. 
KAY ELECTRIC CO. © KEITHLEY INSTRUMENTS © KELSEY HAYES WHEEL CO. © F.C. KENT CORP. © KEPCO, INC. © D & KESSELER CO. e KESTER SOLVER CO. © KEUFFEL AND ESSER CO. ¢ KILLIAN MFG. CORP. 
KILOVOLT CORP. © KLEMENS TOOL DIE CO. ¢ KNAPIC ELECTRO PHYSICS, INC. ¢ KNICKERBOCKER ANNUNCIATOR CO. ¢ K E KNOTTS CO. © AL KOCH CO e A. KOLB TOOL AND MFG. CO. © KOLLMORGEN CORP. 
KOLLSMAN MOTOR CORP. ¢ CHARLES KOPP MACHINE SHOP @ KPT MFG. CO. © KRAMER X-RAY CO. INC. @ WM. KRATT CO. e KRAUTTER-WEBER TOOL CO. © J. KREISLER MFG CORP. © K AND R TOOL CO. 
KULICKE ANO SOFA MFG. CO., INC. © KULKA ELECTRIC CORP. © LABORATORY OPTICAL CO. ¢ LACO INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP. © LAFAYETTE RADIO CORP. © LAMBDA ELECTRONICS CO © LAMINAIR, INC 
LAMINATED SHIM CO., INC. ¢ LANDIS AND GYR, INC. © LAPP INSULATOR CO. INC. © LARSON INSTRUMENT CO. ¢ R W. LARSON MFG CO. © LATROBE STEEL CO. e LAUTER CONSTRUCTION CO. e LAVELLE 
AIRCRAFT CORP. © LAVOIE LABORATORIES INC, ¢ LEACH CORP. © LECTRONIC RESEARCH LABORATORIES @ LEDEX. INC. @ LEEDS AND NORTHRUP CO. © LEGION UTENSILS CO. INC. ¢ LEHIGH STRUCTURAL STEEL 
CO. ¢ LEHIGH TOOL AND MFG CO. © LEHIGH UNIVERSITY © LEIMAN BROS., INC. © LEL, INC. © LEONARD INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CORP. © LEONARDS PRECISION MFG. CO. e LEWIS AND KAUFMAN ELECTRONICS 
CORP. © LIBERTY LITHOGRAPHING CO,, INC. © LIBERTY MACHINE CO. © LINDBERG ENGINEERING CO. ¢ LING ELECTRONICS, INC. ¢ LINK BELT CO. ¢ LINK PAPER CO. INC. © THE LIONEL CORP e¢ ARTHUR D 
LITTLE, INC. © LITTLE FALLS ALLOYS, INC. © LITTON INDUSTRIES © LIVINGSTON CIRCLE TOOL CO. LLOYD ENGINEERING CO. « LOCKHEED ELECTRONICS CO. ¢ ALBERT LOEFFLER AND CO. © LORD MFG CO 
LOWELL SERVICE © LUMATRON ELECTRONICS, INC. © LUX SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT CORP. © J. C. MACELROY CO. INC. @ MACHINE AND MFG. CO., INC. ¢ MACHINECRAFT CO. e MAC PANEL CO. © MAGNETIC 
METALS CO. © MAGNETICS, INC. ¢ MAGNODE PRODUCTS, INC. ¢ MAGNUS TOOL AND DIE CO. ¢ MAINE HELICOPTERS, INC. ¢ MAINE INSTRUMENT FLIGHT SCHOOL © MAINE OXY ACETYLENE SUPPLY CO ¢ PR 
MALLORY ANO CO., INC. ¢ MANSON LABS, INC. © MAPES AND SPROWL STEEL CO. ¢ MARCONI INSTRUMENTS, LTD, ¢ MARKEM MACHINE CO. © MARSHALL INSTRUMENTS @ MARTIN CO. ¢ RODMAN H MARTIN 
CO., INC. ¢ MARYLAND ETCHING CO, © 0. F. MASIN CO. © MASTER SPECIALTIES CO. ¢ MATHESON CO., INC. ¢ G. A. MATHEWSON CO. © WARREN MCCARTHY, INC. © J. J. MCCARTIN CO., INC. © MCCOY ELEC. 
TRONICS CO. ¢ MCDANEL REFRACTORY © MCGRAW EDISON CO © MCGRAW HILL BOOK CO. e ROBERT MCKEOWN CO., INC. ¢ MCKIERNAN TERRY CORP. © MCLEAN ENGINEERING LABS ¢ MCMASTER CARR SUPPLY 
MCNALLY BROS. MACHINE AND GEAR CO. © MEASUREMENTS CORP. © MECHANICAL SERVICE CO. ¢ MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. © MELABS © ADOLPH MELLER CO. © MEPCO, INC ¢ MERCER RUBBER CORP. 
MERCK AND CO. INC. © MERCURY AIR PARTS, INC. © MERCURY MACHINE AND TOOL CO. ¢ MERRIMAC RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT. INC. METAL CRAFT, INC. © METALIX, INC. ¢ METAL TEXTILE CORP. @ MILLIKEN 
BROTHERS, INC. © MILO ELECTRONICS CORP. © MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. © MINIATURE PRECISION BEARINGS, INC. © MINNEAPOLIS HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. © MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG CO 
MINOR RUBBER CO, INC. © MODEL ENGINEERING MFG. © MODERN MOLOERS, INC. ¢ MODERN SCREW MACHINE CO. ¢ MONADNOCK MILLS © MONARCH IRVING ELECTRIC CO ¢ MONO SILLICON, INC. © MOONLY 
BROTHERS CORP, © IRVING B. MOORE CORP. © MORRISON MOTORS, INC. © MORRISTOWN ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. @ F. L. MOSELEY CO. « MOSER JEWEL CO. ¢ DONALD P. MOSSMAN, INC. e MOTOR MACHINE CO, 
INC. © MUELLER BELTING AND SPECIALTY CO., INC. ¢ MUHSGNUG MACHINE SHOP ¢ MUNNING AND MUNNING, INC. © A 8. MURRAY CO., INC. ¢ MYCALEX CORP. OF AMERICA @ METCO, INC. © METEX ELEC- 
TRONICS CORP. © METRO ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO, © METRO MFG, CO. © THE MIAMI PATTERN CO. © MICON ELECTRONICS, INC. ¢ MICRO BALANCING, INC. © MICRO GEE PRODUCTS, INC. © MICROLAB e MICRO 
MACHINE WORKS © MICROMECH MFG. CORP. e MICRON ELECTRONICS, INC. © MICROPHASE CORP. © MICRO POWER, INC. e MICRO SWITCH @ MICROTECH, INC. « MICRO TOOL AND MFG. CO. © MICROWAVE 
ASSOCIATES, INC. © MICROWAVE CHEMICALS LAB INC. e MICROWAVE DEVELOPMENT LABS INC. © MICROWAVE DYNAMICS CORP. e MICROWAVE ELECTRONICS CORP. ¢ MIOWAY CO. ¢ MILGRAY ELECTRONICS, 
INC. © JAMES MILLEN MFG. CO. e MILLER CHARLES AND CO. © MILLER TRAILERS CO. ¢ NARDA MICROWAVE CORP. © NASCO DISTRIBUTING CO. ¢ NATIONAL BERYLLIA CORP. ¢ NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
NATIONAL CONNECTOR CORP, ¢ NATIONAL RESEARCH CORP, © NATIONAL SEMICONDUCTOR CO. © NATIONAL ULTRASONIC CORP ¢ A. N. NELSON, INC. @ G A. NELSON, INC. © KARL NEUWEILER © NEWARK 
CONTROLS CO. e NEWARK ELECTRONICS CORP. © NEWARK METAL PRODUCTS, INC © NEWARK PARQUET FLOORING CO., INC. © NEWARK SPINNING AND STAMPING CO. ¢ NEWARK WIRE CLOTH CO. e NEWCOMB 
SPRING OF ATLANTA, INC, © THE NEW YORK AIRBRAKE CO. © NEW YORK CLEANERS INDUSTRIES © NEW YORKER ELECTRONICS CO. ¢ NEW YORK LABORATORY SUPPLY CO. @ NEW YORK TRANSFORMER CO. 
NIAGARA RUBBER CORP, © NICHOLS ENGINEERING CO. INC. © NIELSEN HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT, INC. @ NILSSON ELECTRICAL LABORATORY. INC. ¢ NJE CORP. © NON LINEAR SYSTEMS, INC. ¢ NOPCO CHEMICAL 
©0., INC. © NORDLING DEAN AND CO. e NORMANDY ELECTRIC WIRE CO. © NORTHEAST MFG. CO. © NORTHEAST SCIENTIFIC CORP ¢ NORTHEAST SOIL SERVICES © NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO. OF CANADA © NORTH 
PENN MACHINE AND TOOL CO. ¢ NORTON CO. © NRC EQUIPMENT CORP. © THE NYLOK CORP. © NYLON MOLDING CORP. ¢ NYTRONICS, INC. © OAK MFG. CO. OGALLALA ELECTRONICS MFG., INC. ¢ OHMITE 
MFG. CO. e THE OHMWEVE CO. © THE OLIVER DRAKE CO. ¢ OLYMPIC PRODUCTS CO. ¢ ONONDAGA TOOL CORP. ¢ OPAD ELECTRIC CO. © OPTICAL GAGING PRODUCTS, INC. ¢ KURT ORBAN CO, INC. © ORDNANCE 
ASSOCIATES, INC. © C. R OTT INSTRUMENT CO. ¢ PAASCHE AIRBRUSH CO. e PABST ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT CO. © PACE ENGINEERING CO. © PACIFIC INDUSTRIES, INC. © PANDUIT CORP. ¢ PANORAMIC 
ELECTRONICS, INC. © PARABAM, INC © PAR METAL PRODUCTS CORP. © PARTITION SERVICING, INC. © PATTI TOOL AND MACHINE. INC. © PAWLING RUBBER CORP. ¢ PEERLESS RADIO CORP. ¢ PEK LABS, INC 
PENN ENGINEERING AND MFG, CORP. e PENN PLASTICS CORP. © PENNWOOD NUMECHRON CO. © PERKIN ELECTRONICS CORP ¢ PERKIN ENGINEERING CORP. © PERKINS AND WILL © PESCHEL ELECTRONICS, INC 
PFAFF AND KENDALL @ PHAOSTRON INSTRUMENT AND ELECTRIC CO. © PHILADELPHIA BRONZE & BRASS CO. © PHILADELPHIA ENAMELING WORKS © GEORGE A PHILBRICK RESEARCHERS, INC. ¢ PHILCO CORP. 
PHILIPS ELECTRONICS, INC. ¢ PHILIPS METALONICS © PIC DESIGN CORP. © PICKER X-RAY CORP. © PICTORIAL PRODUCTIONS, INC. ¢ PIEDMONT TOOL AND DIE CO. PIEZO CRYSTAL CO. © PIFER INDUSTRIES, 
INC. © PILOT METAL FABRICATORS, INC, © PITCO ACADEMY, INC. © PLASTIC CAPACITORS, INC. © PLASTIC MART © PLATING PRODUCTS CO. © PNEUMAFIL CORP. ¢ POLKS HOBBIES, INC. ¢ POLORAD ELEC- 
TRONICS CORP. © POLYMER CORP. OF PA. © H. K PORTER CO., INC. © PORTLAND WELOING SUPPLY * POWER DESIGNS, INC. ¢ POWER EQUIPMENT CO. © POWER SOURCES, INC. ¢ PRD ELECTRONICS, INC. © PRE- 
CAST CONCRETE PRODUCTS © PRECISION CASTINGS CO. ¢ PRECISION INDUSTRIES, INC. © PRECISION TUBE CO, INC. ¢ PRODELIN, INC. ¢ PRODUCT ENGINEERING LAB CO. © PROGRESS ELECTRONICS CO. 
PROGRESSIVE SUPPLY CO. © PROVIDENT TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. © PUILA HARDWARE AND LUMBER CO., INC. © PULLMAN MFG. CORP © PUNT. INC. © A. R. PURDY CO, INC. © PYLE NATIONAL CO © PYROFILM 
RESISTOR CO. © PYROMETER INSTRUMENT CO. © QUALITY ENGRAVING CO. ¢ QUALITY INDUSTRIES © QUAN-TECH LABORATORIES, INC. © QUARTULLO INDUSTRIES CO. ¢ QUARTZITE PROCESSING, INC. ¢ RADAR 
DESIGN CORP. © RADIATION, INC. ¢ RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA e RADIO FREQUENCY LABORATORIES, INC. © RADIO SUPPLY CO.. INC. © JOHN RAMSAY AND SON @ RAWSON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 
RAYCHEM CORP. © RAYMONO ENGINEERING LAB, INC. e RAYTHEON MFG CO. © CHARLES M. REEDER AND CO. © REEVES INSTRUMENT CORP. © REGULATORS, INC. © REID TOOL SUPPLY CO. © J. A. REINHARDT 
AMD CO. © THE REMBAR CO., INC. © RENBRANDT. INC. e REON RESISTOR CORP. © REPROSTAT CORP. ¢ REVERE COPPER AND BRASS, INC. © REYNOLOS METALS CO. © RF. PRODUCTS © RIBBLE ENGINEERING CO. 
RICHARDS, PARENTS AND MURRAY, INC. ¢ RIVERSIDE PATTERN WORKS © R. L C. ELECTRONICS, INC. © R MC. SERVICE AND EQUIPMENT CO. « R AND M PATTERN WORKS © BUTLER ROBERTS ASSOCIATES, INC 
ROBERTSHAW FULTON CONTROLS CO. © ROBERTS OFFICE SUPPLY @ 1, E. ROBINSON CO. ¢ ROBINSON MFG. CO. ¢ ROHDE AND SCHWARZ SALES CO., INC. ¢ RONSON HYDRAULIC UNITS (N.C.) CORP. © ROTARY 
DEVICES CORP. © ROTRON MFG CO. INC. © ROWAN CONTROLLER CO. © ROYAL H. ECKERT, INC. ¢ RUBBER AND SILICONE PRODUCTS CO., INC. ¢ RUMFORD SURPLUS STORE © RUSTRAK INSTRUMENT CO. © RYAN 
VELLUTO AND ANDERSON, INC. © JOSEPH T. RYERSON AND SON, INC SACO-LOWELL SHOPS © SAFETY, INC, © SAGE LABORATORIES, INC. © SALISBURY METAL PRODUCTS CO. © SAMPLE MARSHALL LABS, INC. 
SAMUEL MACHINERY CO. © SANBORN CO. e SANDERS ASSOCIATES, INC, # SANDERS CONSTRUCTION CO. e SANDLAND TOOL MACHINE CO. © SANGAMO ELECTRIC CO. ¢ SANITARY MAINTENANCE CO. @ SANTIN 
ENGINEERING CO. ¢ E. H. SARGENT AND CO. ¢ SCANTLIN ELECTRONICS, INC, © SCHNEIDER INSTRUMENTS, INC. 0 SCHNEIDER AND MARQUARD, INC. ¢ SCHNEIDER TOOL AND MFG. CO. © SCHNITZER ALLOY 
PRODUCTS CO. ¢ SCHULER MACHINE CORP. © CARL W. SCHUTTER MFG. CO. © SCHUTTER MICROWAVE CO. SCHWEBER ELECTRONICS © SCIENCE ASSOCIATES, INC. © SCIENTIFIC ATLANTA, INC. © SCIENTIFIC 
GLASS APPARATUS CO., INC. © SCOVILL MFG CO. INC. © SEALECTRO CORP. @ SEAMLESS RUBBER CO. @ SEL REX CORP. © SENSITIVE RESEARCH INSTRUMENTS CORP, © SENTINEL GLASS CO. © SENTRY CO 
SERVICE BUREAU CORP. © SERVOMETER CORP. © SERVO SYSTEMS CO. @ S. F. 0. LABS, INC. ¢ SHALLCROSS MFG. CO. ¢ SHAW INSULATOR CO. © SHEFFIELD PRECISION CERAMICS, INC. @ SHEFFIELD TOOL AND 
MFG. CO. © SHELBY JONES CO.,INC. © SHERWIN WILLIAMS CO. ¢ SAND HCO, © SIEMENS NEW YORK, INC, @ SIERRA ELECTRONIC CORP. © SIGMA INSTRUMENTS, INC. © SILK CITY CERAMICS AND TOOL MFG, 
INC, © SIMMONS FASTENER CORP. © SIMPLEX WIRE ANO CABLE CO. © THE SIPPICAN CORP. @ SIVERS LABS, SWEDEN © SKYDYNE, INC. © DAVID SMITH STEEL CO., INC. ¢ SMITH OXYGEN AND WELDING 
PRODUCTS, INC. © J. K. SMIT AND SONS, INC. ¢ SNAP ON TOOLS CORP. @ MILTON SNEDEKER CORP. © SOCCODATO BUILDERS, INC. © SOLID STATE PRODUCTS, INC. © THE SOLON MFG. CO. ¢ SONIC ENERGY 
PRODUCTS © SONOTONE CORP. * SORENSEN AND CO. INC. © SOROBAN ENGINEERING CO. @ SOSSNER STEEL STAMPS, INC. @ SOUTH CHESTER CORP. © SOUTHERN PLASTICS CORP. © SPECIFIC PRODUCTS CO. 
ROBERT SPECTOR CO. © SPECTROCHEMICAL LABS © SPECTROLAB, INC, © SPECTROL ELECTRONICS CORP. @ SPEER CARBON CO. « SPENCER KENNEDY LABS, INC. © SPENCER TURBINE CO. © SPERRY RAND CORP. 
SPRAGUE ELECTRIC CO. © SPRUCE PINE MICA CO. © SQUARE "D” CO, © SQUIRE SCHILLING AND SKIFF CO. © STAHL EQUIPMENT CO. © STANTON EQUIPMENT ¢ STAR STAINLESS SCREW CO. © STATE ELEC- 
TRONICS PARTS CORP. © PAUL C. STECK, INC. ¢ STEEL AND ALLOY TANK CO. ¢ STEEL FABRICATING AND ENGINEERING CO. © J STEINBERG STUDIOS, INC. ¢ STERLING ENGINEERING CO. ¢ STEVENS ARNOLD 
INC. © STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY © F. J. STOKES CORP. ¢ STRAHS ALUMINUM CO., INC. © STRAND LABS, INC. « STRATOCON CORP, ¢ STRATO TOOL CO. © STRONG ELECTRIC CORP ¢ STRUTHERS 
DUNN, INC. © STYRO SALES CO. ¢ SUBURBAN TOOL AND MACHINE CO, © SUMMIT ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. © SUMMIT ENGINEERS, INC. © SUMMIT FINISHING CO., INC. ¢ SUMMIT INDUSTRIES @ SUN DIAL 
CORP, © SUN RADIO AND ELECTRONICS CO., INC. © SUPERIOR AIR PRODUCTS CO. © SUPERIOR ELECTRIC CO. ¢ SUPERIOR MANUFACTURING CO. © SUPERIOR TUBE CO. ¢ SURPRENANT MFG. CO.  SYKES SUPPLY CO 
SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. ¢ SYNTHANE CORP, © TAAG DESIGNS, INC. ¢ TALIT MFG. CO. © T. A. MFG CO. e TAYLOR ELECTRONICS CO. 

TAYLOR FIBRE CO. © WM. H. TAYLOR AND CO, INC. © TAYLOR WINFIELD CORP, © TECHNOLOGY INSTRUMENT CORP. © TEK BEARING CO. INC. © TEX SEL 

INC. © TEKTRONIX, INC, ¢ TELECHROME MFG. CO, ¢ TELLITE CORP. © TENNEY ENGINEERING, INC. @ TERMINAL HUDSON ELECTRONICS, INC. © TERRELL 

MACHINE CO. © JOHN H. TERRY © TEXAS INSTRUMENTS, INC, © TEXTRON ELECTRONICS, INC. © THERMAL AMERICAN FUSED QUARTZ CO. © THERMIONIC 

PRODUCTS CO. e THERMO ELECTRIC CO., INC. © THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. © THOMPSON RAMO WOOLDRIDGE, INC. © THUROW ELECTRONICS, INC. 

THWING ALBERT INSTRUMENTS CO. © TOLEDO SCALE CORP. ¢ TOOL SERVICE ENGINEERING CO, ¢ TOOLS, INC. © JOSEPH TORCH ¢ TRANSISTOR SPE- 

CIALTIES, INC, © TREITEL GRATZ CO., INC. © TREMCO METAL PRODUCTS, INC. © TRENT, INC. © HO. TRERICE CO. ¢ TRIANGLE REPRODUCTIONS, INC. 

TRIANGLE TOOL CO. © TRICON MFG. CO. © TRINITY EQUIPMENT CORP. TRIPLETT ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENTS CO. © TRIPLEX MACHINE TOOL CORP. 

TRI-POINT INDUSTRIES, INC. © TRI STATE PLASTIC MOULDING, INC. © GERALD E TROUTMAN MACHINE SHOP SERVICE © TUBE DISTRIBUTORS CO., INC 

TUBE SALES @ TUBULAR RIVET AND STUD CO. e J. M. TULL METAL AND SUPPLY CO., INC. ¢ TURBOCRAFT. INC. © TURCO PRODUCTS, INC. @ TURTLE AND 

HUGHES, INC, @ ULBRICH STAINLESS STEELS ¢ ULTEK CORP, © UNEX WELOING SUPPLY ® UNIFORM TUBES. INC. © UNION CARBIDE CORP. ¢ UNION 

SCREW CO, @ UNITED AIRCRAFT CORP. © UNITED ELECTRONICS CO. © UNITED MICROWAVE CO. © UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP. © UNITED STATES 

COMPONENTS, INC, @ UNITED STATES DYNAMICS CORP. © UNITED TRANSFORMER CORP. ¢ UNIVERSAL CYCLOPS STEEL CORP. @ UNIVERSAL ELECTRONICS 

CO. © UNIVERSAL MFG. CO.,INC. ¢ UNIVERSAL MICROWAVE CORP. © UNIVERSAL TOOLS AND MFG.CO. « U.S. MAGNET AND ALLOY CORP. © U.S. STONE- 

" WARE CO. @ UTILITY BRASS AND COPPER CORP. ¢ VACUUM ELECTRONICS CORP. © VALLEY TOOL AND PRECISION CORP. © VARIAN ASSOCIATES ¢ VARI 

L. CO. INC. © VECTOR ELECTRONIC CO. ¢ VECTOR MFG. CO, e VEECO VACUUM CORP, © VEEDER ROOT, INC, @ VERNITRON CORP. © VICKERS, INC ¢ ViC- 

TORY ENGINEERING CORP, e VINCO CORP. ¢ ARMAND A, VIOLETTE © VISIONEERING CO. © VITA VAR CORP. « VITRAMON, INC. © VITRO CORP. OF 

AMERICA © VOLKERT STAMPING, INC. © VOLT TECHNICAL CORP. e E. W. WACKER CO. ¢ AUGUST WAELDIN, INC. WAGNER FOTO SCREEN PROCESS 

WAH CHANG CORP. ¢ JOHN W. WALLACE AND CO. © WALLACE MACHINE TOOL CO. ¢ B. E. WALLACE PRODUCTS CORP. © WALLACE AND TIERNAN CO 

WARO LEONARD ELECTRIC CO. © WASHINGTON ALUMINUM CO. © WASHINGTON MACHINE AND TOOL WORKS, INC. © WASHINGTON SCIENTIFIC INDUSTRIES, 

INC. © WATERSON X-RAY LAB © WAVELINE, INC. ¢ WAYNE KERR CORP. © A.V, WEBER CO. © WEINSCHEL ENGINEERING AND MFG. CORP. ¢ WM. WELSH 

SCIENTIFIC CO. © WESTERN GEAR CORP. ¢ WESTERN GOLO AND PLATINUM CO. ¢ WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. « WEST INSTRUMENT CORP. ¢ WHAL- 

ITE MFG. CO. « W.E. WHEATON CO. © WHEELER LABS, INC. ¢ SS. WHITE DENTAL MFG.CO. ¢ WHITEHEAD METALS, INC, © WHITE METAL ROLLING AND STAMPING 

CORP, © WHITE MOTOR CO, © EDWIN L. WIEGAND CO. ¢ WILL-NEW YORK, INC. ¢ WILMAD GLASS CO. « WILSON PRODUCTS CO. WINCHESTER ELECTRONICS 

INC. © WOLFF AND MUNIER, INC. © WOODBURY GLASS CO. INC. © WRIGHT LINE, INC. © W. R. & W. ELECTRON CORP. © YARONEY ELECTRIC CORP. ¢ YAREMA 

BROS. TOOL AND DIE CO. ¢ LOUIS D, YECIES AND SONS © YELENIK MFG. CO. « ZAGAR, INC, @ ZAGORA GEAR PROOUCTS, INC. ¢ ZENITH ENGINEERING CO. 





Telstar—first satellite capable of cross-ocean relay —_ from liquid nitrogen to special resistors, transmitters, 
| of telephone calls, TV and data messages—is the work waveguide components, telemetry and antennas. The 
of many hands. companies themselves are located north, south, east 


and west. Each was chosen because of its competence 
in its field for the job required. Telstar, then, is a 
glowing tribute to the nation’s private industry, and 
a dramatic example of industry and government co- 
operation to advance American technology. 


The Bell System provided technical leadership 
and underwrote the entire cost. which was about 550 
million. The experimental satellite was launched at 
Bell System expense by the National Aeronautics and 


Space Administration. 
Many shared its creation so that all might share 


its accomplishments. 


‘, BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


OWNED BY MORE THAN TWO MILLION AMERICANS 


But before that launching, 1249 different com- 
panies—most of them small businesses—participated, 
with billings of $100 or more, as subcontractors and 
suppliers on the project. Their contributions ranged 











BLUE CROSS.PLANS THE THEATER 


z First Nights in Manhattan 
expand the effectiveness The theater, on and off Broadway, got 
under way last week with imports. The 
nm Affair, British and new, scrupulously 
of their rograms tracked justice through a lair of univer- 
p sity dons. A Man’s a Man, German and 
old, eerily demonstrated the process of 


brainwashing before the term had even 
been invented. 


The Affair, faithfully adapted by Ron- 


ald Millar from the novel by C.P. Snow, 
is set in the leather-chaired somnolence 
of a common room at Cambridge, and 


makes it crackle with the charges and 
countercharges of a courtroom trial. Dra- 
matically, the play accumulates tension 
without generating passion, But for the 
theatergoer who is willing to forgo emo- 
| tional nourishment, it provides a stimu- 
lating mental feast. 
‘ : sews ; As The Affair begins, the High Tables 
Nationwide, more than 5 million citizens 65 or over already have Blue Cross | of the university are still rocking with 
protection. an intellectual scandal that will not down 
with the port. Donald Howard (Keith 
Based on this experience and a comprehensive study of senior citizens’ | Baxter) has been judged guilty of scien- 
requirements, local Blue Cross Plans are preparing to offer amplified programs | ¢ fraud, having apparently faked a re- 
search photograph in his fellowship thesis, 
and a court of dons deprives him of his 
This is in keeping with the Blue Cross aim to help all members of the _ fellowship. Since Howard is a boor whose 


‘ust th a8 1 sate aD talig better-Red-than-well-bred political stance 
community, not just those considered to be “good risks. and personality irked most of his col- 


leagues, his departure is viewed as good 
riddance. But his spitfiery wife Laura 
(Brenda Vaccaro) is certain of his in- 
nocence, certain that he has been victim- 
ized for his fellow-traveling ideology. She 
pleads with Sir Lewis Eliot (Brewster 
Mason), a renowned lawyer and former 
university fellow, to reopen Howard's case 
and fight for his reinstatement. 

Eliot can find small ground for doing 
so until a Roman Catholic physicist, who 
detests everything Howard stands for, 





of protection for this age group. 


There are no upper age limits. No 
physical examinations are required. 


The benefits will be established 
by local Plans to help meet the 
special needs of senior citizens. 


Rates, too, will be determined 
locally, so that they may reflect, 
to the advantage of each member, 


local differences in costs of care. 


Blue Cross realizes that there 
will still be some senior citizens 


uncovers new evidence of the pariah’s 
probable innocence and rallies Eliot and 
a few conscience-nagged colleagues with 
a cry of “justice for the enemy.” As he 


| rounds up the necessary votes for retrial, 
Eliot encounters the various motives— 
sly, cynical, stoic, self-serving, selflessly 
decent—that sway all would-be judges of 
men. How all-too-human such motives 
can be is suggested with delightfully dod- 
Blue Cross Plans, because of their traditional concern with the costs of | dering comic precision by Edward Atienza 
as an ancient Senior Fellow who believes 
5 ; that he is being bypassed on suspicion of 
have always offered outstanding value. In 1961, for instance, Blue Cross senility. The retrial exonerates Howard, 
Plans as a whole returned in benefits an average of 93¢ of every dollar paid in, | but the terms of reinstatement outrage 


That's tf = hie . R the implacably” anti-Establishmentarian 
That's far more than the average return for other forms of health protection. Laura (Howard rather implausibly leaves 


As a result, Blue Cross is the organization most preferred by the American — his wife at this point), and the fact of 


: . : pa » pain reinstatement disgusts the right-wing bur- 
a ace > r > ~ » , Cc . or - 
people to help assure the payment of their hospital bills. Today, 59 million sar. who abominates “such men.” "Lo CP: 


in all are enrolled in Blue Cross Plans. Snow. both characters symbolize the ex- 
, . . 3 % 4 tremists of the world who keep the men of 
For full details of the programs for senior citizens good will from achieving global harmony. 
in your area, write or telephone your local Blue Snow’s good will tends to erase his good 
Cross office. sense toward the end of The Affair. He 
has Lawyer Eliot deride the proposition 

BLUE CROSS ASSOCIATION, INC., 840 NORTH LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS that “character and belief go hand-in- 
hand.” But is a head-hunter’s character 


who cannot afford to purchase this 
protection, In such cases, local Blue 
Cross Plans make it possible for 





relatives or others to arrange the protection for them. 


care to subscribers, and their direct working relationship with hospitals, 





*Blue Cross and symbol reg, by American Hospital Association 
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BLUE SHIELD. 


invites those 65 or over 
to enroll in its programs 


FOR 
SENIOR CITIZENS 


Special, low-cost programs provide realistic coverage 





Court oF Dons tn “AFFAIR” 
Justice for the enemy. 


unaffected by his beliefs? Snow goes on 
to suggest that all that separates the West 
from the Communist world is “a fog of 
prejudice” that can be dissipated by com- | This fall, Blue Shield will be offering senior citizens an unusual opportunity to 


to help meet the expense of surgical-medical care. 


promise, This is to ignore entirely that the | arrange greater security for themselves and for their savings. During a special 
character of the West has been molded 
by belief in the rule of law, and the : : . ; 
character of Communism has been shaped | make available to people in this age group the modern protection they need to 


enrollment period established locally, each participating Blue Shield Plan will 


by belief in the jungle claw. 

This speciously reasoned finale mars 
but does not mangle The Affair. Impecca- 
bly performed it pungently evokes its 
donnish milieu and nobly invokes man’s | cost of health care most often needed by persons over 65. Benefits have been 
tireless quest to make justice prevail. | established in each Plan area to match 


help meet surgical-medical expenses today. 

No age limits—“tailored benefits.” These programs will be open to persons 

65 or over. The coverage available will provide substantial protection against the 
D> } & 


A Man's a Man, by Bertolt Brecht. specific local needs. : 
The greatest modern German playwright | Rates related to local costs. Rates 
was baptized in the gore of World War I will be set locally to give each member 
as a teen-ager, received his first pay in 


; the full advantage of local differences 
the cruel, inflated German currency of 





the ‘20s, thrust into world-wandering exile 
the day after the Nazis burned the Reichs- 
tag, and died in 1956 in East Germany 
as a kept culture idol of the Communists. 
Brecht distilled this life experience into 
a kind of hilarious horror, a black-biled 
comedy of terrors. He sprayed his poison- 
cum-laughing gas impartially on every 
virtue and every vice. Something in his 
sardonically cynical spirit suits the temper 
of the age. but he would not posthumous- 
ly command the world’s stages if he were 
not a marvelously exciting playmaker, 

That excitement is stylishly projected 
from the stage of the Masque Theater, 
where an Eric Bentley adaption of a 1926 
play of Brecht’s, A Man’s a Man, has 
been given a taut and inventive produc- 
tion, Galy Gay ( John Heffernan) sets out 
to buy a fish for his wife. By day’s end 
he has been dragooned into impersonating 
a missing army machine-gunner named 
Jeraiah Jip. By play's end, he is a blood- 
bloated killer whose only self is the print 
on his identity card. 

Man uncannily foreshadows the tech- 
nique of brainwashing, tinkles a 20th 
century dirge over the death of the indi- 
vidual. A honky-tonk piano sets a cabaret 
mood. Placards worded like silent-movie 
captions cue the scenes. White chalky 
masks symbolize mass man as an inter- 
changeable part in the social assembly 
line. “One man is no man,” says Brecht. 
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in the costs of care. The over-all pur- 
pose of this approach is to assure the 
greatest health care value at the most 
realistic cost. 

Join the millions already enrolled. 
Today, more than 3 million senior cit- 
izens nationwide already have Blue 
Shield protection. If you are 65 or over, 
this is your opportunity to join with 
them and share in the increased secur- 


ity Blue Shield protection can provide. 





To those with parents over 65. If you have parents or other relatives 65 or 


over, it will pay you in many ways to bring this message to their attention. By 


helping them enroll in Blue Shield you can provide for their health care and 


security as well as for your own peace of mind. 


Blue Shield is one of the best known, most highly respected names in the field 


of health care protection. It has enrolled nearly 50 million persons, and last year 


alone it paid over $800 million for the care of its members. People have confidence 


in Blue Shield—their satisfaction with it is demonstrated by the millions who have 


joined and who remain as members year after year. 


Inquire for details now. For information on the Blue Shield senior citizen 


program available in your area and for details on how and when 


enrollment will be offered, call or write your local Blue Shield Plan. 


WService marks reg. by National Association of Blue Shield Plans 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BLUE SHIELD PLANS, 425 NORTH MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 1}, ILLINOIS 
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What does 
Chase Manhattan 


do for me ? 


..and what does it do for the 
nation’s Chemical Industry 


As the country’s leading commercial bank lender 
to industry we provide a big chunk of the loans that 
help chemical companies serve 73 basic American 
industries and put color, texture and toughness in 
paint m Our loans help finance chemistry’s growth, 
market its products and increase its usefulness to all 
mankind @ As for the painter who relies so heavily 
on the chemical industry—we offer him every con- 
ceivable personal or business banking service if he 
lives or works in our area @ These things we can 
do because we’re a complete bank, and we believe 
it’s our job to provide greater usefulness for indus- 
tries and individuals in New York, the nation and 
the world. 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK & 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, N. Y.15 + Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 








Tu 


muscles... 


bucket seats 


in ms. -/ 


There’s a new combination of com- 
fort with “work-ability” in the 
most complete action vehicle that 
you can buy... the comfort of 
bucket front seats and a wide- 
cushion 2-passenger rear seat avail- 
able now with the responsive power 
and versatility of the Scout! 

This is just the latest in a long 
list of Scour features. And none of 
its utility value is lost in this new 
version... with walk-through ac- 
cessibility and rear seat removed, 
drivers can easily handle boxes and 
bulk in the cargo space. 

The compact Scout goes almost 
anywhere . . . on the road or off. Its 
rugged truck-built frame has 
plenty of ground clearance. 4-cyl. 
93 hp. COMANCHE” engine supplies 


hustle when you want it, muscle 
when you need it. All-wheel-drive 
traction keeps the Scout rolling off 
highway and in all kinds of weather. 

It’s a real fun-driving vehicle, 
too, for hunting, fishing or camp- 
ing. Load all your equipment in the 
78% cu. ft. of space fully-enclosed 
by Travet-Top. Six steel or vinyl- 
coated tops to choose from. And 
use your Scout with trailer-hitch, 
winch, 3-point rear-mounted hitch, 
snow plow. 

There’s only one way to satisfy 
your curiosity about the amazing 
Scout. See it at a nearby INTERNA- 
TIONAL Dealer or Branch. Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago, III. 








A hard worker in your business, the 
SCOUT is an all-weather delivery unit 
with this TRAVEL-TOP. Or use the SCOUT 
as a pickup with just the cab top. If you 


want, take off top and doors... and you 
have a handy runabout. Whichever way 
you drive the SCOUT, you have a vehicle 
that's easy to drive and works 

almost “for free.” ia 


The Scout by INTERNATIONAL Fi 
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WALL STREET 


The Lonesome Brokers 

Already disappointed by the stock 
market's failure to stage its traditional 
post-Labor Day rally, Wall Streeters had 
fresh cause for complaint last week. After 
hanging precariously around the 6co mark 
for seven weeks, the Dow Jones industrial 
average plummeted 9.87 points on Friday, 
sept. 21, closed the week at 

The market's sudden drop echoes the 
signals given off by the Commerce De- 
partment’s economic radar—the 30 “lead- 
ing indicators” which, though still not 
completely compiled for August, seemed 
likely to show a slight downward trend in 
the economy. In the nation’s brokerage 
houses, however, another set of figures 
loomed larger: average daily volume on 
the New York Stock Exchange so far in 
September has poked along at a bit over 
3,000,000 shares. dishearteningly down 
from the gilded days of 1961 when daily 
volume averaged more than 
shares. For the brokers 
sions depend on the number of shares 
they handle. this meant slim pickings. 

The reason was clear. Small investors 
bruised in Wall Street's Blue Monday 
crash, were warily staying away from the 
market. At Reynolds & Co.'s Chicago 
branch, business was down almost 50° 
from June, and the same was true for 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith in 
Los Angeles. Said James Love, manager 
of Kidder, Peabody & Co.’s San Francisco 
branch: “If we were dealing with ten peo- 


$91.78. 


4,000,000 
whose commis- 





MANHATTAN BROKERAGE AT 2 P.M. 
Seven out 


of ten were over at the bank. 
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ple eight months ago, seven of them have 
quietly disappeared.” 

Rushing to Cut Back. The drought was 
particularly painful because in the last 
two years many firms had invested heavily 
in new electronic equipment and personnel 
to service a flood of bull-market orders. 
Now. in an effort to cut swollen overhead 
some were driven to drastic economies. 
In Glore. Forgan & Co.’s Chicazo branch. 
ill employees last month took a salary 
cut of tro%. In San Fran- 
take-home pay of 
men had slipped to a 
re $150. Even in Manhattan. where the 

brokerage count on a 
steady, bread-and-butter of institu 
tional security buying. brokers were can- 
celing plans to buy new cars and working 
longer hours. ; 

Complaining that 


trom 5% to 
cisco, the monthly 


some customers’ 






houses can 


ow 


‘vou have to run a 
brokerage business today like an A. & P. 
store.” Norris A. Broyles Sr.. manager of 
E. F. Hutton & Co.'s Atlanta o* ce. is try- 
ing to take up the slack by trading com- 
modities and pushing municinal bonds 
funds. But according to the 
Investment Company Institute 
mutual funds dropped to a scant $154.8 


ind mutual 


sales of 


million in August. down 23% from July 
ind 37¢% below August 1961. Fund man- 


vers argued that the drop was largely the 
result of the recent Wharton School of 
Finance report which charged that mutual 
fund management fees are too high and 
that. overall, the performance record of 
the funds better than that of 
Standard & Poor's so0-stock composite 
index. A more likely exnlanation was that 
it was precisely the kind of investor who 
traditionally buys mutual funds who was 
now shunning all securities and squirrel- 
ing his money away in savings 
instead. 

"It Hurts Too Much."' Some brokers 
argued that it would take no more than 
a rise in prices to get the nublic off its 
hands and hack into the market. Hardly 
anvone. however. expects a pickup before 
the end of the vear. The only consolation 
to be that the slump is forcing 
brokerage houses to streamline operations. 
cut out the dead and seek new 
efficiency. Said one stock salesman: “T got 
into this business during the boom vears. 
Now for the first time I have to get out 
and hoof it. and. by golly. I’m learning to 
sell. I hope I'll be able to sav it was the 
hest thing that ever happened to me. But 
for now, it hurts too 


PUBLIC POLICY 

Trading Up 

; When the U.S. Senate last week passed 
the new foreign trade bill giving the Pres- 
ident unprecedented power to cut tariffs 
THe Nation }, the majority of U.S. 
businessmen cheered. The burgeoning of 
Europe’s Common Market had left the 
U.S. little alternative to an all-out drive 
the U.S. must barter down 


was no 


rccounts 








seems 





wood 


much to smile.” 
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for freer trade 
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Common Market trade barriers by offer- 
ing European business a relatively tariff- 
free shot at U.S. customers. It will take 
the U.S. at least two years to decide on 
the specific list of tariffs that it wants to 
cut, and probably another year or two 
after that to negotiate reciprocal agree- 
ments with foreign nations involved, With 
luck and good management, however, the 
general tariff revision could provide a 
massive stimulus to some already prosper- 
ing U.S. industries—and could prove the 
salvation of some that are now in trouble. 
Items 

Macutnery. So advanced is the U.S. in 
production of computers, earth-moving 
equipment and other specialized machines 
that machinery last year accounted for 
roughly a quarter of the nation’s $19 bil- 
lion in exports. Some experts predict that 
if the Common Market nations dropped 
their tariffs on U.S. machines, machinery 
sales to the Six would increase by at least 
$1 billion. Says Carter L. Burgess, chair- 
man of American Machine & Foundry Co. 
which exports everything from golf clubs 
to nuclear reactors . If we take pro} cr 
advantage of it. the trade act can 
only strengthen U.S. leadership in inter 
national business.” 

Autos. Though lt 
are mightily admired abroad, they must 


new 


.S. trucks and autos 


buck tariffs averaging 16.6°7 worldwide. 
The Commerce Department estimates 
that elimination of trade barriers could 


boost the U.S.’s annual auto exports of 
$1.3 another billion. 


mines are now so auton 


billion by 
Coat. U.S. 
that coal is one of the 





nation s most 


petitive exports. “It is literally true,” says 
Commerce Department Economist Paul 
McGann, “that we can mine coal and 
ship it to Hamburg for less than the Ger- 
mans can produce it.’ If the Six could be 
cajoled into lowering their tariffs and re- 
laxing their quotas, U.S. coal exports 
would quickly jump to three times their 
current $350 million annual volume. 
Topacco, Nearly half the $475 million 
worth of tobacco that the U.S. exports 
each year goes to the Common Market. 
despite tariffs that average 160%. Since 
some European governments depend heav- 
ily on tobacco duties for their revenues. 
U.S. tobacco men do not expect any tariff 
reductions. But they do hope that the new 
trade act will enable Washington to fore- 
stall steeper Common Market barriers 
against U.S. tobacco. Cries Tobacco In- 
stitute President George V. Allen: “If 
we get frozen out of the Common Market, 
the adverse effect on the American to- 
bacco industry will be tremendous.” 
Inevitably, a general tariff relaxation 
would hit some U.S. industries hard. For- 
eign toymakers might well double the $65 
million worth of business they now do in 
the U.S. each year. Stripped of the 38.1% 
tariff advantage that they now enjoy, U.S. 
watchmakers would almost surely lose 








most of their domestic sales ($roo million 
a year) to European competitors. Imports 
of steel, hi-fi equipment, radios and whis- 
ky would spurt forward by at least Stoo 
million each, 
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Tiding over till ‘64. 
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But the U.S. has less to fear from free 
trade than most nations. Only 40% of the 
foreign goods imported to the U.S. are 
products competitive with the output of 
U.S. manufacturers. Overall, the Com- 
merce Department estimates that a gen- 
eral revision of tariffs would increase im- 
ports to the U.S. by no more than $1.5 
billion a year. while U.S. exports ought to 
climb by at least $3 billion. 


AUTOS 
Pretty Pictures, Pretty Cars 





Not since 1957, when they scored a 
smashing succ with the high-finned 





Forward Look, have Chrysler Corp. de- 
signers shown any great insight into the 
U.S. public’s taste in auto design. But last 
week, as Chrysler released photographs 
of most of its 1963 models. it was clear 
that someone up there had got the picture. 

Like Chrysler Corp. itself. the new 
Chrysler cars are in transition. Only a 
year ago, flamboyant C.C. (“Tex”) Col- 
bert was replaced as czar of Chrysler by 
a duumvirate; Chairman George Love. 
62, and aggressive President Lynn Town- 
send. 43. Townsend. as operating chief, 
immediately set out to improve the ap- 
pearance of Chrysler cars, but because at 
least two years’ lead time is required for 
any major body changes, he had to settle 
for relatively limited changes designed to 
enhance his cars’ basic body lines. Town- 
send’s hope is that the ‘63s will reverse 
Chrysler's decline—its share of the U.S. 
auto market has fallen from 18° in 1957 
to a secant 9% at present—and tide the 
company over until it can bring out its 
‘64s, which will more clearly show the in- 
fluence of Stylist Elwood Engel, the for- 
mer Ford designer who was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the elegant 1961 Lincoln 
Continental and who skipped off to Chrys- 
ler last year. 

Gone Gun Sights. Its ‘63s should in- 
deed tide Chrysler over. The new Impert- 
AL has been improved by a bolder grille 
and the elimination of its protruding 
“gun-sight™ taillights. The New Yorker 
has a clean and handsome new rear end, 
will offer luxury lovers optional bucket 
seats. Replacing the Dodge Lancer (which 
has been dropped) as the smallest Dodge 
is a new, intermediate-sized Dart that 
has perky styling and peppy performance. 
The Prymovutn, which in 1962 shrank to 
an intermediate, has begun to grow again 
(to an overall length of 205 in.) and has 
acquired a more substantial look. 

Sibling Rivalries. Along with Chrysler, 
both the other members of the Big Three 
were handing out pretty pictures last 
week. Ford's offering was the British- 
made Consut Cortina, which is another 
version of the Cardinal. the compact com- 
pact that Ford spent two years develop- 
ing. Unlike the German version, which 
has front-wheel drive and was shown fort- 
night ago, the Cortina has conventional 
rear-wheel drive and will be sold in the 
U.S. for about $1,800. 

From General Motors came pictorial 
evidence of how the sibling rivalries with- 
in the nation’s biggest manufacturing 
company can spur its individual divisions. 





Two years ago, when Buick was given $50 
million by G.M. to build the Riviera 
hardtop as G.M.’s official answer to Ford's 
Thunderbird, Pontiac and Chevrolet 
bosses went off and sulked, then decided 
to build T-Bird competitors of their own. 





EDWARD DAILEY 


Corvette StTinG Ray 
Tilting with the T-Bird. 


Pontiac's entry is its classy GRAND Prix, 
which comes in a special iridescent blue- 
black, is outfitted with bucket seats and 
will undersell the Riviera and T-Bird by 
several hundred dollars. Chevrolet's an- 
swer is its Corvette StinG Ray fastback 
hardtop. Breaking sharply with its past, 
the new Corvette has plush carpets, pow- 
er steering and optional air conditioning 
—all features that will alienate true 
sports-car buffs, but are likely to attract 
many more buyers. 


ADVERTISING 
B. B. B. & H. 


Rarely has the disappearance of a ra- 
dio and television commercial brought 
complaints from the customers—but that 
was what happened two years ago when 
a pair of cartoon characters named Bert 
and Harry Piel stopped delivering their 
sudsy-soit sell for Piel’s Beer in the New 
York area. From 1955 to 1960, pompous, 
pint-sized Bert and his self-conscious older 
brother Harry (with voices supplied by 
radio's Ray Goulding and Bob Elliott) 
fumbled engagingly through ads witty 
enough to keep chortling viewers out of 
the bathroom during program breaks. Last 
week Bert and Harry fans were chortling 
again. After a painful hiatus, during which 
Piel’s advertising consisted largely of jar- 
ring jingles, the struggling Brooklyn brew- 
ery—which was bought early this month 
by South Bend’s Drewry’s Ltd. U.S.A.— 
has decided to bring the brothers back. 

The return involves some of Madison 
Avenue’s most elaborate brainstorming in 
years. To explain why Bert and Harry 
ever went away, Manhattan's Young & 
Rubicam ad agency has invented a mythi- 
cal management consultant (“He's sort of 
a Wharton School of Finance type”) who 
helped oust the brothers because their 
commercials were undignified. Named E. 
Gordon Gibbs after Y. & R.’s traffic di- 
rector, he gets full blame for stepping in 
as Piel’s advertising manager and per- 
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Can you afford to have your son get good grades? 
If your son's grades are good enough to get him into 
college, will you be able to afford to send him? 

Yes—if he's under the Travelers insurance umbrella 
With the new Travelers Guaranteed College Fund, you 
can make sure there will be college money for your 


child whether you're around to see him graduate or not 


You decide how much money he'll need for college. 
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He gets it in four equal annual payments, starting at age 
18. Even if you should die or be disabled, he still gets 
the money. It costs less than you probably think to give 
your child a Travelers Guaranteed College Fund 
Monthly payments can be arranged. 

If you like, you can pay for all your insurance by the 
month. For one plan, one man, one check to pay, find your 
Travelers agent in the Yellow Pages under ‘Insurance.’ 
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sonally ordering the jarring jingles. Out- 
raged at his lack of taste—and perhaps by 
Piel's disappointing sales—Bert and Har- 
ry now want to return with a popular 
mandate. To pave the way, Y. & R. fort- 
night ago took the first of a series of 30- 
second radio spots purporting to be “paid 
political announcements” sponsored by 
the “Citizens’ Committee to Bring Back 
Bert and Harry Piel.” 

The spots are only an appetizer. Next 
on the program is a ripsnorting public 
feud between Gibbs and the Piel broth- 
ers. Sound trucks, skywriters and posters 
will plaster New York with the cabalistic 
exhortation “B. B. B. & H.” (for “Bring 
Back Bert and Harry”). Next month 
Gibbs will take on the brothers in three 
radio debates. Predictably raucous, Bert 
Piel will charge: “That pantywaist Gibbs 
doesn't even like beer. If you put an olive 
in it, he might drink it.” 

Ultimately, Bert and Harry fans will be 
urged to choose between Gibbs and the 
brothers on handy ballots at taverns and 
supermarkets. The outcome is hardly in 
doubt. But even after Bert and Harry are 
back, one problem will remain. Their old 
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PIEL 


SPONSORED BY THE CITIZENS COMMITTEE TO BRING BACK 
BEAT AND HARRY PIEL 





B.B.B. & H. CAMPAIGN PosTER 


Gags, fables, ballots—and buyers. 
cartoons delighted audiences, but from 
1958 on did not sell much beer. Now, with 
Piel’s fighting to hold its place as the 
fourth-selling beer in New York,.* Bert 
and Harry Piel’s spiel may be a little hard- 
er. As Bert will say after the election: 
“The free ride is over. All hitchhikers 
off. This time we have a new theme: ‘I’m 
laughing with Piel’s in my hand.’ ” 


CORPORATIONS 
Built on Glass 


Summoned five years 
of William Decker, 
Corning Glass Works, Research Director 
William H. Armistead listened wide-eyed 
to a short but characteristically pithy dis- 
course. “Glass is a very good material,” 





ago to the office 
then president of 


* The top three: Schaefer, Rheingold and 


Ballantine 
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mused Decker. “It’s transparent, it’s in- 
ert | non-corrosive |—but it breaks. Why 
don’t vou fix that?” Last week Corning 
announced that its scientists had come 
remarkably close to filling Decker’s im- 
probable order with a chemically strength- 
ened glass called Chemcor. In a demon- 
stration session at Manhattan’s Plaza Ho- 
tel, Corning executives bent, twisted and 
banged panels of the glass. But the Chem- 
cor, which withstands pressures up to 
100,000 Ibs. per sq. in. v. 7.000 Ibs. for 
ordinary glass, did not break. 

A Bulb for Edison. Such research 
breakthroughs are old hat at Corning 
Glass. A singular mastery of technology 
has built the company from a tiny table- 
ware manufacturer in rural Corning, N.Y., 
to a corporate colossus with 27 plants 
across the U.S. and sales last year of $23 
million. Corning’s wizardry with glass pro- 
duced the first bulb for Thomas Edison’s 
incandescent light and the window in the 
U, first space capsule. It is also respon- 
sible 1 for Pyrex ovenware and a technique 
for spinning cast glass that has enabled 
Corning to capture the lion’s share of the 
TV picture-tube business. 

Corning has grown successfully under 
the stewardship of a single family for five 
generations. Founded in 1851 by a frugal 
Yankee named Amory Houghton, Corning 
is still controlled by the Houghton family, 
whose members are estimated to own 40% 
of its stock (worth roughly $440 million). 
Its current president is a great-great- 
grandson of the original Amory. boyishly 
intense Amory (“Amo”) Houghton Jr.. 
36, who stepped up after Decker, 61, was 
named chairman last year. Like his prede- 
Amo Houghton is dedicated to the 
formula of freewheeling. long-range basic- 
research spending—he is fond of calling it 
“patient money”—that has become Cor- 
ning’s hallmark. Currently, Corning’s re- 
search and development bill is running 
at the rate of $13 million a year—which 
is equivalent to 50% of the company’s 
net profits last vear. 

Work Is Fun. “Sometimes,” says 
Houghton, “we start out with one objec- 
tive and end up with something 180° in 
the other direction.” Fifteen years ago, 
random research at Corning led to a pho- 
tosensitive glass. Then. imprinting images 
with ultraviolet rays and heat, Corning 
tried to market the glass as decorative 
wall panels. The effort flopped, but curi- 
ous scientists found that intricate images 
could be easily etched on the new glass 
with acid. Now it serves in miniaturized 
printed circuits for missile systems. With 
such attention to the laboratory, Corning 
has built a file of 100.000 different formu- 
las for glass and ceramics. and boasts that 
3% of its sales are of products intro- 
duced in the last five years. 

Technology and fat profits by them- 
selves do not satisfy Corning Glass. “Peo- 
ple ought to have fun in their jobs.” 
insists Amo Houghton, “If they don’t. 
they’re probably in the wrong business.” 
Corning sees to it that its workers do. To 
its base in Corning. far off the beaten 
track in upstate New York. the company 
has brought such widely different organi- 
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HovuGuHTon FLEXING His CHEMCOR 
Fun, beauty, dreams—and profit. 





zations as the New York Philharmonic 
and the Harlem Globetrotters to perform 
for its employees. Its handsome Corning 
Glass Center, which boasts a collection of 
historic examples of the glassmaker’s art 
rivaling that of the British Museum, 
draws hundreds of thousands of visitors 
each year. Convinced that it is both good 
advertising and a social duty to create the 
beautiful as well as the useful, Corning 
also pours time and talent into the making 
of its world-famous Steuben crystal, even 
though Steuben is a regular money loser. 

Challenge to Steel. Despite all this, 
Corning long remained a relatively little- 
known maker of specialty glass. But in re- 
cent years it has been moving rapidly into 
consumer fields, In 1958 it introduced its 
Corning Ware cooking utensils, made of 
an ultra-hard glass ceramic called Pyro- 
ceram which was developed in more “curi- 
osity’’ experiments with photosensitive 
glass. Its new Chemcor has a wide range 
of potential industrial uses as a cheap, 
strong substitute for plastic, but has so far 
been used only for a virtually unbreakable 
tableware called Centura.* 

Putting Corning products in every U.S. 
home is only the beginning of Amo Hough- 
ton’s ambition. Mulling over the possible 
uses of Chemcor—glass pipe, safety lenses 
for spectacles and even load- oe walls 
in buildings—Houghton last week admit- 
ted: “It’s sort of a wild dream, but I 
would like to feel that one day glass can 
be as important to our economy as steel 
is today.” If skyscrapers do ever ride on 
glass girders, it is a good bet that Corning 
will make them. 


* In line with its increased concentration on 
consumer busin Corning this week 
debut as a_ television 
$S800,0c0 to put on the CBS telecast of the open- 
ing of Manhattan's Lincoln Center for the Per- 
forming Arts 
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take time to enjoy LIFE 


From the Berlin wall to a Washington press conference, 
the news has a visual side. Seeing that side, as you do in 
the pages of LIFE each week, adds to your understanding 
of events, rounds out your picture of the world’s week. 

Through LIFE’s pictures you get a new dimension on 
events, science, the arts, religion, history, as well as the 
fashions, food, entertainment, and sports that make life 
worth living. 

But LIFE is far more than great pictures. President Ken- 
nedy and David Rockefeller swap letters on the economy's 
headaches, and you read those letters in LIFE. Robert 
Frost turns out a new collection of poems, and you read 
some of the brightest in LIFE before you buy the book. 
Special issues, such as the California and Food issues de- 
scribed below, are all about the topics that the people you 
enjoy talking to are talking about. 


JUST 10¢ A COPY FOR LIFE 


Now it costs even less to join LIFE and see the world. A 
special offer to new subscribers brings you 20 weeks of 
LIFE for only $1.99—just 10¢ a copy. You don’t need to 
send any money. Simply mail the attached card today, 
and don’t miss any of the forthcoming LIFE picture essays 
and reports listed below (just a sample of what LIFE has 
in store for you), LIFE, 540 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


COMING SOON IN LIFE 


SPECIAL CALIFORNIA ISSUE. A full LIFE issue devoted to the 
politics, the beauty, the growth of what will soon be our most pop- 
ulous state. THE BODY WE LIVE IN. A continuing series on the 
most amazing of all machines, the human body—its workings, its 
movements, its defenses. THE ECUMENICAL COUNCIL. Three 
special reports on every aspect of the upcoming meeting, from the 
theology discussed to the art treasures of the Vatican. GLORY OF 
GREECE. Five color essays on Greek thought, history and philos- 
ophy ...and what today’s world owes history's greatest civilization. 
SPECIAL FOOD ISSUE. LIFE follows the food of America from 
harvest through marketing to your table. Also a color portfolio of 
famous gourmet dishes. THE SEA. LIFE’s year-end double issue 
explores the lure, the legends, the life of the sea and portrays the 
sea’s moods in striking color photographs. 
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WORLD BUSINESS 





THE WORLD ECONOMY 


Strong as a Dollar 

Meeting in Washington last week, rep- 
resentatives of the 82 nations that belong 
to the International Monetary Fund found 
something new to worry about. Only a few 
months ago, many of them had been fear- 
ful that the U.S. dollar was growing too 
weak to maintain its role as the major 
world trading currency. Now, they agreed, 
the dollar had gotten strong again—in 
fact, some thought, dangerously strong. 

In the first half of this year, thanks to 
increased exports and decreased Govern- 
ment spending abroad, the U.S, balance- 
of-payments deficit ran at an annual rate 
of $1.5 billion v. 1960's record $3.9 billion. 
By next year, predicted IMF Director Per 
Jacobsson, the U.S. payments deficit will 
have disappeared entirely. This alarmed 
many of the European delegates, who 
were keenly aware that the more than $20 
billion that has flowed out of the U.S. into 
other nations since 1952 has been a ma- 
jor instrument in financing the expansion 
of world trade. If the tlow is reversed 
they fear the result might be to stifle fur- 
ther trade expansion. 

Curiously enough, it did not seem to 
occur to the Europeans that trade expan- 
sion could also be financed by an outflow 
of the $15 billion in gold and foreign cur- 
rency that Common Market nations have 
piled up in a decade of U.S. deticits. 


AUSTRALIA 
Out of the Cocoon 


The eleven-story building of the Bro- 
ken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd., in down- 
town Melbourne, is stark and cheerless 
almost down at the heels, by U.S. corpo- 
rate standards, And its tenant is fusty and 





enturing awa 
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taciturn, But B.H.P.. as the 77-year-old 
steelmaker is known Down Under, has 
paced—and made possible—the galloping 
growth of Australian industry since World 
War II. In the process, it has become a 
sort of Australian version of A.T. & T.., 
refuting the old dictum that basic indus- 
try in a democracy cannot be entrusted 
to a monopoly. 

3.H.P. today produces virtually too%% 
of Australia’s steel and is the country’s 
biggest publicly held company. Although 
B.H.P.’s total annual capacity of 4. 
ooo tons is less than Bethlehem Steel's 
Sparrows Point plant, it is the British 
Commonwealth's biggest steelmaker. with 
sales of some $413 million in the last fi 
cal year. Through 16 subsidiaries it makes 
everything from nails and rails to tools 
and tars. operates a fleet of 14 cargo ships 
and a shipyard. and is probing for oil off 
the Australian coast. 

The Corporate Ascetic. Despite its 
prosperity, B.H.P. has chosen for itself 
the role of corporate 
former executive, ruefully recalling his 
$18-a-week expense allowance: “The place 
is run like a pawnshop.” The sprawling 
B.H.P. shop is presently managed by a 
triumvirate that prefers fishing to night- 
clubbing and warily shies away from pub- 
lic notice. The ruling trio: courtly Chair- 
man Colin Y. Syme. 59. a Melbourne 
lawyer; Managing Director Norman E. 
Jones, 58. a quiet chemist and metallur- 
gist; and impatient Ian M. McLennan 
52. chief general manager. who joined 
B.H.P. in 1933 in a engineer's 
“pick-and-shovel” job. Travelling tireless- 
ly, Syme, Jones and McLennan leave so 
little authority to underlings that until 
recently B.H.P. plant managers were for- 
bidden to make expenditures of more than 
$225 without permission. The limit has 
now been raised to $2,225. 

Named for a rock outcrop in the New 
South Wales back country where it began 
mining a treasure-trove of silver, lead and 
zine in B.H.P. turned to steelmak- 
ing in the early 1goos. Led by the late 
Essington Lewis 
builder who 











iscetic, Says one 


cadet 
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a single-minded empire 
made himself Australia’s 


“Mr. Steel,’ the company doggedly pur- 
sued efficiency, threw up new plants cor- 





B.H.P. Mitt & Bosses Jones, Syme & MCLENNAN 
\ from Down Under. 


nered rich ore and coal reserves, and by 
1935 had gobbled up its only major com- 
petitor. But it was the pell-mell postwar 
growth of heavy industry and construc- 
tion in Australia that gave B.H.P. its big- 
gest forward push. With all Australia vir- 
tually its private preserve. the company 
more than doubled its output in a decade. 
Equity capital flowed in for the asking as 
eager Australian investors focked to over- 
subscribe new stock issues. 

Adjusting to Surplus. Last year, as the 
Australian economy struggled through re- 
cession, B.H.P. profits were down (to 
$32.6 million v. $33.9 million in 1961) for 
the first time in 13 vears. Australians are 
certain that the country’s voracious ap- 
petite for steel will recover rapidly, and 
B.H.P. is confidently spending $112 mil- 
lion a vear to increase its capacity to 
5.500.000 tons by 196s. But in its effort 
to win export markets move encour- 
aged by the Australian government, which 
is seeking a cushion against the loss of 
agricultural exports if Britain joins the 
Common Market—B.H.P. is encountering 
vexing and unfamiliar difficulties. Pros- 
pects are that the company’s sales abroad 
will drop more than > this vear. 

One big reason is that B.H.P. is meet- 











ing mounting competition in Asia from 
India’s new government-supported steel 
industry and from the aggressive steel 


makers of Japan. Last July New Zealand, 
which traditionally bought half its steel 
from B.H.P., eliminated the tari *advan- 
tage that it used to give Australian steel. 


The result has been a bonanza for the 
Japanese industry, which, with govern- 
assistance, sells steel abroad for 





+ to 30% less than in Japan. 

To counter the competition. B.H.P. is 
opening new sales offices abroad, has be- 
gun an all-out drive to cut production 
costs. “But B.H.P. isn’t in real trouble,” 
says a former top executive of the com- 
pany. “They are simply worried by having 
a little surplus steel for the first ‘time. 
When you have lived so long in a co- 
coon—even an efficiently run 
it’s hard. when the cocoon breaks open, 
to adjust to the new world outside.” 


ITALY 
Drugs on the Market 


Late in ros8. detectives working for 
American Cyanamid’s Lederle Laborato- 
ries Division began to shadow Dr. Sidney 
M. Fox. 41. a chemist who worked at the 
Pearl River. N.Y.. plant where Lederle de- 
velops the ultrasecret cultures for its new 
drugs. The detectives observed that Fox 
regularly invented excuses to remain in 
the lab after working hours and that he 
made frequent visits to Biorganic Labora- 
tories. an East Paterson, N.J., company 
run by Chemist Nathan Sharif. All this 
struck Cyanamid as highly suspicious. but 
the detectives found no concrete evidence 
that Fox was filching drug formulas. 

It was two vears later—months after 
Fox had quit his Cyanamid job—that a 


cocoon— 
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HELP YOUR DOG ENTER 


pumnNAs*e SO.OOO0 





how to tell a lot of dealers everything... fast 


“It would take us a dog’s lifetime to tell 
our long list of dealers the research and 
field-test story of our Dog Chows or 
other Purina Chows—if we didn’t use 
movies"—says John McGinty, Vice 


President, Ralston Purina Co 





KODAK PAGEANT Projector 
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“We compress the entire story for 
each Chow into a memorable few min- 
utes, pack it with the complete selling 
argument, document it with live-action 
case histories, put it all into a can, send 
it along with a good projector to a 
dealer mecting anywhere, and know 
that no matter who presents the story, 
it'll be letter-perfect every time it’s seen 

The time saved, for dealers and for 
us, Is cnormous 


Sound projectors are now standard 





equipment for our sales divisions and 
branch plants 

“Our main qualification for projec- 
tors is that salesmen be able to run 
without embarrassment 


them easily, 


Konak PAGEANT Projectors qualify.” 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Kopak PAGEANT 16mm Sound Pro 
jectors never call attention to them- 
selves, never embarrass the operator 
The newest model (AV-126-TR) is per 
fect for sales. It is quiet-running, sim- 
ple, and dependable, suited to small- 
room presentations or huge auditorium 
showings. Its transistorized sound sys- 
tem needs no warm-up, is designed to 
remain maintenance-free for the life 
of the projector. A school child can 
set it up and operate it. Many actually 


do in schools across the country 


* * * 


{ Kodak 


demonstrate @ KODAK PAGEANT /6mm 


audiovisual dealer will 


Sound Projector for you at your con- 


venience. No obligation, of course 


Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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tip came from Italy that industrial spies 
were hawking stolen U.S. drug formulas 
to Italian pharmaceutical houses. For Cy- 


anamid this was bad news indeed: since 








Italy, alone among Western nations, has 
no law protecting drug patents, Italian 
manufacturers are free to copy any drug 
whose formula they can lay hands on. 


The Big Buyer. Early this year, Cyana- 
mid finally brought suit against Fox and 
Sharff for $5.000.000 apiece, charging that 
the two chemists had delivered to at least 
six Italian companies formulas and cul- 
tures for three Cyanamid-developed anti- 
biotics and one antiarthritic steroid. Cy- 
anamid estimates that the Italian firms 
all of which hotly echo Fox and Sharff in 





4 who has had a bill drawn up that 
would provide full patent protection for 
chemical processes in Italy. But under the 
leadership of Deputy Antonio Cremisini, a 
Milan drugmaker whose own firm, I.B.1. 
is among those accused by Cyanamid of 
processes, the small Italian 
companies are putting up an eliective 
political ight to write into the bill an 
amendment that would guarantee them 
the right to produce under license any new 
drug developed by the big companies. 
Hoping to get the bill passed by early 
next year, the big drug companies are 
expected to accept obligatory licensing on 
the assumption that some protection is 
better than none at all. 





pirating its 





WILLys PLANT IN BRAZIL 


Even the nut 


denying any formula pirating—last year 
25 million worth of drugs based on 





sold $ 
Cyanamid processes. Ironically, two major 
customers for the controversial drugs were 
the bargain-minded U.S. Defense Depart 
ment and Veterans Administration. which 
together during the past two years bought 
$3.500,000 worth of two Italian-made an- 
tibiotics—which Cyanamid claims are its 
Achromycin and Aureomycin. 

Last week. arriving in Sicily to inaugu- 
rate a big chemical and pharmaceutical 
complex newly built by his company’s 
Italian subsidiary, Cyanamid President 
Kenneth Klipstein bluntly urged the Ital- 
lan government to give reputable drug 


manufacturers prompt legal protection 
against “irresponsible firms.” Klipstein 
may yet get his wish—at least in part. 


\long with foreign drugmakers. the big 
Italian pharmaceutical houses have grown 
fed up with the pirating of formulas by 
“It’s about time Ital- 
an manutacturers got some patent pro- 
tection Franco | 1, the presi- 
dent of Squibb’s Italian affiliate. “We put 
developing new products 
and someone comes along and turns out 
the same thing without spending a 


small competitors. 





roars 


millions into 
cent 
on research.’ 

Half a Loaf. The big drug companies 
have found an ally in Italy’s Minister ot 
Industry and Commerce Emilio Colombo 
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BRAZIL 
The Willys Way 


At a bustling 32-acre plant outside the 
Brazilian town of Sao Bernardo do Cam- 
po last week, coveralled workmen proudly 
rolled a pair of shiny new compact cars 
off the assembly line. Hardly had they 
done so when William Max Pearce. 49 
general manager of Willys-Overland do 
announced his plans to send the 
the first production models of 
the new Aero-Willys 2600—to Paris for 
next month's international auto exposi- 
tion. Pearce and Willys had reason to be 
excited. The Aero-Willys is Brazilian from 
engine block—the 





Brasil 
two cars 





taillights to first car 





to be completely designed, tooled, engi- 
neered and manufactured in Brazil. 
Up from Jeeps. Only ten years old 


Willys-Overland do Brasil is already Bra- 


zil’s largest private corporation, boasts 
0.000 employees and last year accounted 
for nearly one-third of the 144.000 cars 
and trucks produced in Brazil, But in a 
country racked by nationalistic growing 
pains, it has an asset far more important 
than size. Most U.S.-backed companies in 
Brazil are wholly-owned subsidiaries, and 
their top executive ranks are 
Brazilians. Willys is only 49° 

the U.S.s Kaiser Corp. The 
31°; of its stock is held by 48 


closed to 
owned by 
remaining 
Bra 








zilians and Managing Director Pearce an- 
swers to an operating committee of five 
Brazilians and four Americans. Result is 
that while other U.S. subsidiaries are 
plagued by expropriation threats and 
nagged by gringo-baiters, Willys booms 








unmolested. Last year its profits were 
$6,.900.000 on sales of $104,800,000. “The 
government,” says an envious Yankee 


competitor, “wouldn't dare attack Willys. 
It would have 48,000 angry people to 
answer to,” 

Willys’ strength is due partly to the 
foresight of U.S. Industrialist Edgar Kai- 
ser, who in 1954 took the then-daring 
decision to enter Brazil's auto market on 
a partnership basis and personally guar- 
anteed ; million Bank of America 
loan that provided Willys do Brasil’s 
working capital. But it is due as well to 
Brazilians who decided that 
they could switch successfully from as- 
sembling imported Jeep parts to actual 
manufacturing of cars. The odds were 
long. One visiting U.S. auto executive, 
after studying the shed where Jeeps were 
being assembled at a six-a-day clip and 
learning that Brazil had no parts suppli- 
ers, dismissed the manufacturing project 
with the blunt comment: “You're nuts.” 

"Let's Join 'Em."" With financial back- 
ing from Kaiser and technical guidance 
from onetime Utah Cowpuncher Pearce, 
the Brazil nuts went ahead anyway. U.S. 
engineers converted an old foundry to 
make Willys’ castings, began building the 
sprawling, efficient plant at Sao Bernardo. 
rhe Brazilians set about lining up parts 
\ manufacturer of hypodermic 
needles converted his production to gas 
and oil lines, and a_ blacksmith bid to 
supply wheels. Recalls Willys Treasurer 
Paulo Quartim Barbosa: “We gave him an 
order for 500 wheels. They weren't quite 
square—but almost. Our — technicians 
found they had eight protruding points. 
But we him another chance, and 
when he sent them back to us again two 


a > 





enthusiastic 


suppliers. 


gave 


months later, they were as good as the 
wheels we had been importing.” Two 
years ago, when Willys decided to ‘pro- 





duce the all-Brazilian 2600, it still had no 
To do the job, the company 
tapped a 28-year-old architect, Roberto 
Araujo. Says Pearce: “This is his first 
major effort. I think it’s good, 

Now, with an assembly line turning out 
6,000 cars a month, Pearce bustles with 
plans to step up his sales. Willys’ present 
285 dealerships in Brazil will be doubled 
within years; remote agencies will 
receive new cars by air, Willys also plans 
to establish 500 emergency repair shops 
around the country, train mechanics to 
man them, and provide spare parts. Even 
tually Pearce hopes to export from Brazil 
to other Latin American nations. In time 
Willys do Brasil and its American cousin 
may even meet head on in a battle for 
export markets. Edgar Kaiser already 
foresees the possibility. Says he: “When 
that comes up, we'll just have to be com- 
petitive. We face competition when these 
countries industrialize, no matter whether 
we help them or not. So I say Let's 


designers. 


two 





join ‘em. 
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CINEMA 
Ona Rock in the Sea 


The Island. Over the water in the dark- 
ness before dawn a little boat comes glid- 
ing. Without a word a man and a woman 
step ashore and, shouldering their yokes 
and pails, trudge across the fields to a 
spring that lies perhaps a mile inland. 
When the pails are full they trudge back 
to the boat, push off without a word and 
row across the heaving water to an island 
several miles from shore, a cold rock 
whelmed in the cold waters of Japan's In- 
land Sea. There they take up their pails 
again and, sweating fiercely as the bleak 
dawn breaks, struggle up an almost per- 
pendicular path to a small plateau near 
the summit of the island. 

Without a word the man begins to 
water a patch of sweet-potato plants. 
Without a word the woman climbs down 
to the boat again, rows across to the main- 
land, trudges off to the spring, fills her 
pails with water, trudges back to the boat, 
rows across to the island, struggles up the 
path, climbs down to the boat 

Without a word the man and woman 
labor from dark to dark, from month to 
month in the long hot season to keep their 
fields alive, From sun to sun they sleep on 
a bed of rushes in a hut of reeds. In the 
autumn they harvest a few sacks of sweet 
potatoes. In the winter they rout stumps 
out of the hard land to increase their piti- 
ful sum of soil. In the spring they reap the 
winter wheat and thresh it with a flail as 
old as agriculture. In the summer they 
climb down to the boat, row across to the 
mainland, trudge off to the spring. . . 

All without a word. All, furthermore, 
with the unmistakable intention to pro- 
duce a pastoral masterpiece, a Japanese 
Man of Aran, a hymn to those simple and 
long-suffering sons of the soil who for 
thousands of years have dumbly borne the 
burden of civilization on their backs. 

Unhappily, the intention somewhat mis- 
carries. The farmers are obviously not 
working farmers: their hands are soft, 
their faces are citified, their bodies are 





WALTER DARAN 


TonoyvaMA & OrowA IN “THE ISLAND” 
Finally a hymn of artifice. 


city-fed. And the farm is obviously not a 
working farm: the Japanese peasant is 
notoriously clean, but this island is so 
clean that even a fly would starve. Esthet- 
ically, too, the film is not natural. It 
strains for greatness in every frame—the 
strain shows but the greatness doesn’t. 
Even so, The /sland is an impressive work 
of artifice, surely one of the best movies 
ever made for less than $20,000, Purists 
will praise Director Kaneto Shindo ( Chil- 
dren of Hiroshima) for his skill at telling 
a story without words, and everybody will 
be grateful to Cameraman Kiyoshi Ku- 
roda. As he sees them, the gorgeous shore- 
scapes of the Inland Sea, like all worlds 
in the Oriental sense of things, dissolve 
and reel away into visionary vastness, into 
the pure space of pure spirit. 


The Baron Takes a Wife 


Divorce—ltalian Style. In the U.S., 
when a man wants a divorce, he goes to 
court; in Italy, so the wise guys say, he 
goes to a gunsmith. Why? For two rea- 
sons: 1) divorce is illegal in Catholic 
Italy; 2) the penalty for a “crime of 
honor” (the murder of a mate discovered 
in adultery) is light—with plenty of time- 
off for good behavior. The situation hor- 
rifies modern-minded Italians, but what 
can they do about it? Director Pietro 
Germi has done something wildly, wicked- 
ly, wonderfully funny about it. In one of 
the cleverest comedies ever made in Italy, 





Rocca & MASTROIANNI IN “Divorce” 
Later her head is buried. 
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he has applied a cunning hotfoot to the 
world’s biggest boot. 

The story is set in Sicily, where honor 
is traditionally worth more than life—or 
wife. The villain of the piece is a mousy 
impoverished nobleman (Marcello Mas- 
troianni), living on heirlooms in the last 
unrented rooms of the family palace. He 
spends most of his time wearily dodging 
his wife, diligently troweling pomatum on 
his girlish Sicilian ringlets, meticulously 
adjusting his hair net, nervously encour- 
aging a limp black mustache that seems 
to be made of dyed spaghetti. At every 
opportunity he examines his mirror with 
watery eyes and murmurs to himself con- 
tentedly, “No doubt about it, I am an 
impressive type.” 

One day, unhappily, the baron stops 
looking at himself just long enough to 
notice his luscious young cousin ( Stefania 
Sandrelli). His mustache bristles. From 
that moment he is a man with a mono- 
mania: off with the old wife (Daniella 
Rocca), on with the new. Furtively he 
riffles through a lawbook, evilly he smiles 
at what he finds, cunningly he recruits a 
lover for his wife. It isn’t easy. For one 
thing, she has a mustache almost as fluffy 
as his own. For another, she is pugnacious- 
ly, insultingly faithful to him. 

Finally he turns up one of her old boy 
friends, a shy and impecunious painter 
(Leopoldo Trieste). The baron lures the 
fellow to his house, hires him to restore 
some murals, asks his wife to supervise 
the work, rigs a tape recorder to take 
down what they say, sits down in the next 
room, loudspeaker on and automatic oiled, 
to see what happens. Well, what happens 
is hilarious, and keeps right on being hi- 
larious until the lovers are dead and the 
baron, his time served, comes home a hero 
and weds the woman of his heart. As the 
film ends he has everything he wants— 
and, oh yes, one thing he deserves. A pair 
of horns. 

Actor Mastroianni is uniformly mar- 
velous, a perfect parody of a small-town 
smoothie. And Director Germi, who at 
44 is one of the least known but one of 
the most talented (The Straw Man, An 
Ugly Mess) of the major Italian direc- 
tors, shows a flair for deadly fun that few 
of his rivals can rival. Sicilian customs, 
Latin lovers, political priests, legal she- 
nanigans—his targets are whale-sized and 
he sinks a keen lampoon. 
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Tenacity on the Old Frontier 


A Company of Heroes (328 pp.J— 
Dale Van Every—Morrow ($6). 


To the armchair historian, often as ig- 
norant of the Revolutionary War as he is 
overinformed about the Civil War, Wash- 
ington’s suffering at Valley Forge may 
rank as the outstanding example of hard- 
ship heroically endured in the American 
Revolution, But the Continental Army 
spent only one terrible winter at Valley 
Forge. In the populous East, as Historian 
Van Every points out in this workmanlike 
second book of a projected four-volume 
history of The Frontier People of America 





CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


JosepH BRANT 


stump-dotted clearing of two or three 
acres in a one-room, earthen-floored cabin 
which had just taken the place of last 
year’s half-faced camp.” His possessions 
were what he had made himself or carried 
on his back from civilization. If he had 
had a cow, he had butchered her that win- 
ter to save his family from starving. He 
could count on a small squash and corn 
crop. if the Indians did not burn his fields, 
but the abundant game in the forests did 
him little good; his tiny supply of gun- 
powder was hoarded for fighting. 

There was, perhaps, an undermanned 
stockade a mile or so away. If the alarm 
was given soon enough, he could crouch 
there in relative safety and watch his 
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Grorce RoGers CLARK 


A bitterness beyond the bounds of sanity. 


(the first book was the well-received 
Forth to the Wilderness), “the war struck 
as a succession of violent but passing 
storms.’ Boston and Philadelphia were 
occupied for only nine months each. The 
campaigns in the South were savage, but 
did not begin until 1780. And from the 
Battle of Monmouth (June 1778) till the 
beginning of the siege of Yorktown (Sep- 
tember 1781). Washington's main army 
was obliged to fight no major battles. 

The exception to this pattern of long 
calm and fitful bloodshed was the war on 
the western frontier, which began in 1776. 
From then until more than a decade after 
Cornwallis’ surrender, not a day passed 
when any settler in western New York. 
the valley of Virginia or the wilderness 
drained by the Ohio could count himself 
safe. His enemies were not merely the 
British, fighting at first to put down re- 
bellion and later to hold the Great Lakes 
fur trade, but also the Indians, fighting 
for vengeance and survival. 

Blood & Starvation. In 1775. a year of 
lull before the years of Indian raids and 
counterraids began again, the average set- 
tler (perhaps. like Daniel Boone, a “long 
hunter” turned family man) lived in “a 
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homestead burn. If there was no alarm 
the usual case—he would almost certainly 
be butchered or held captive for the 
squaws to torture. Occasionally a captive 
would be ransomed or adopted, but young 
children were never spared; they were too 
weak to stand a long march to an Indian 
village, and were customarily brained 
against trees. Both sides took scalps as a 
matter of course. but on the whole the 
Indians behaved with more honor, They 
sometimes broke treaties, but did not as a 
rule murder ambassadors; a safe-conduct 
given by the frontiersmen, on the other 
hand, was almost worthless. 

As the years of starved winters and 
bloody springs wore on, each of the living 
had his dead. Bitterness between fron- 
tiersman and Indian, and between patriot 
and Tory, passed the bounds of sanity. 
West of the mountains, there was general 
approval when a frontiersman who had 
been living with the Indians murdered his 
Cherokee wife and children to get the 
bounty payment for their scalps. 

Polished Indian. Among the dozens of 
astonishing men who give shape to the 
recital of dates and places, two giants 
stand out. Virginian George Rogers Clark 








in his 20s captured Kaskaskia and Vin- 
cennes on little more than a series of 
blufis, and bogged British plans for a full- 
scale conquest of the Ohio, Joseph Brant 
was a Mohawk (his ancestors may have 
taken their name from an English family 
named Barnet) raised and educated by 
England's Indian agent, Sir William John- 
son. Brant, a brilliant man whose sophis- 
tication had been polished by an early 
visit to London. correctly guessed that 
the white man’s appetite for land was 
boundless, and led a bloody and for a 
long time successful resistance to the fron- 
tiersmen’s advance. 

Company of Heroes traces the agoniz- 
ing border war through 1783—the year 
of the final three-cornered peace treaty 
among France, the new United States 
and England, France attempted to limit 
the U.S.’s western boundary to the Appa- 
lachians, and England, hoping to anger 
France, magnanimously ceded to the U.S. 
the half-continent bounded by the Great 
Lakes, the Mississippi, and the Spanish 
and French settlements in the South. As 
Author Van Every justly points out, it 
was the incredible tenacity of the fron- 
tiersmen that made England's land ces- 
sion—which was to lead to the coast- 
to-coast growth of the U.S.—a political 
and military necessity. The settlers had 
come to stay. 





Ravenous for Personalities 


A Fracment of AutosiocrapHy (116 
pp.)—John Gunther—Harper & Row 
($3.50). 


Never again can history be the privi- 
leged property of historians. It has been 
invaded in force by straying journalists 
who are ready and anxious to assess it 
long before the scholars. Journalists Mark 
Sullivan and Frederick Lewis Allen wrote 
lively and snappy accounts of contempo- 
rary history. But of all the journalists who 
have attempted history none has made 
more of a name at it than John Gunther, 
61, whose seven /uside books have been 
bestsellers around the world. “My grand 
design,” writes Gunther in this brief but 
entertaining autobiography, “is to do a 
political guide to the whole known world 
of today.” 

As Gunther tells it, he came to this am- 
bition because he was miscast as a worka- 
day reporter. A Vienna-based correspond- 
ent for the Chicago Daily News, he pre- 
ferred writing features (“I was ravenously 
interested in human beings”) to spot 
news. “I have scarcely ever had a scoop in 
my life.” he writes, “and it seemed to me, 
then as now, abysmally silly to break a 
neck by beating the opposition by a few 
seconds on a story.” Gunther decided that 
the tumultuous personalities of Europe— 
Hitler, Kemal Ataturk, Léon Blum—de- 
served a full-length book. He did some 
legwork in Europe, grilled correspondents. 
composed and sent out a questionnaire he 
has used ever since (“What is the sub- 
ject’s attitude toward religion, sex, mon- 
ey? His pet hates, pet loves? His danger 
of assassination?) When the answers 
were in, Gunther wrote /nside Europe 
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LIGHTER 
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with versatile MET-L-WOOD PANELS 


Dramatically versatile MET-L-WOOD panels offer so many 
unique advantages that they are fast becoming a specified 
structural panel for a growing variety of industrial and 
commercial! applications. 


MET-L-WOOD is a structural laminate consisting of a core of 
plywood or other lightweight material structurally bonded on 
both surfaces with metal or other high strength facing ma- 
terial. The result is a decorative sandwich panel that features 
high rigidity ... strength... durability ... light weight! 


Important MET-L-WOOD advantages include ease of han- 
dling faster erection ... simplified installation... easy 
fabrication with standard tools .. . a wide variety of thick- 
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Hot 'n Cold n Handy 


OASIS 


THIRST-AID STATION 


Suddenly you know you need a 
break. You ring 3 times. 55 seconds 
later ( you timed it once) your Gal 
Friday sets a cup of steaming hot 
coffee on your desk. You say, “Tell 
the others—take five for an Oasis 
Break.” (Think of the coffee-break 
time you're saving.) Whenever 
there's no time for time out, there’s 
always time for an Oasis Break. 
The Oasis Hot 'n Cold delivers in- 
stant hot water and refreshing cold 
water—for practically any instant 
beverage you want...any time 
you want it. 


DAS!IS 


Hot ’n Cold . 
THIRST-AID STATION 


A PROOUCT OF £BCO 


The Ebco Manufacturing Company 

265 North Hamilton Rd., Dept. A-11, Columbus 13, Ohio 
SHOW ME with facts and figures how | can cut coffee- 
break costs. Send Modern Business Needs the 
Modern Coffee Break. 


Name 





Company 





Address 
City State 








Sold or rented everywhere 
Distributed in Canada by G. H. Wood & Co., Ltd. 
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in seven months. Published in 1936, it 
became an immediate bestseller in Eng- 
land and in the U.S.. won Gunther a 
place on the death list in Nazi Germany. 

Terrified by the U.S.A. Encouraged by 
Inside Europe's success, Gunther tackled 
Asia next—even though he had never been 
there. He spent ten months touring most 
of Asia, living off the proceeds from 
magazine articles he wrote along the way. 
When /nside Asia appeared in 1939, Jap- 
anese censors meticulously snipped offend- 
ing passages out of every copy sold in 
Japan, and a self-appointed Chinese pub- 
lisher pirated the book by photographing 
the American edition, then distributing 
copies in China. 

Gunther considers /nside Asia the best 
of his /nsides; Inside U. S, A. presented 
the most problems. “The United States,” 
Gunther writes, “lay like a cobra before 
me, seductive, terrifying and immense.” 
Gunther managed to examine every city 
with a population greater than 200,000, 
but some were more receptive than others. 
Though he was invited in Texas to address 
a joint session of the legislature, in Ten- 
nessee Senator Kenneth McKellar threw 
him out of his office. Gunther found 


| Americans more eager to be interviewed 


than other peoples, but he also found 
them more politically naive. /nside 
U.S. A. was perhaps the least successful 
of his books. 

To write /nside Africa, Gunther trav- 
eled 40,000 miles with cataracts that were 
dimming both eves, shrewdly noted the 
strength of African nationalism before 
most other observers. /nside Russia, pub- 
lished in 1958, was less observant, mainly 
because of Russian secretiveness. Gunther 
was always under escort when touring 
Russia, never got to talk to a Russian 
alone. But the Russians (who later banned 
the book) rose to Gunther's challenge to 
show him “a first-rate lunatic asylum, the 
academy where you train artists in Social- 
ist realism, and a musician.” 

Agony after Writing. In his autobiog- 
raphy, Gunther squarely faces the charge 
most often leveled at him—that his 
books, with the one exception of /nside 
Africa, are superficial. “The scholar-spe- 
cialist,”” he writes, “who spends 15 years at 
work on a single village in Peru is much 
more superficial if you think in terms of 
the large. My kind of book would never 
be done at all if I allowed myself un- 
limited time.’’ Gunther's aim has been to 
bridge news and history, even though 
both lose something when lumped _ to- 
gether; history becomes too episodic and 
news loses its freshness. Thus Gunther 
goes through agonies after writing each 
book in the fear that new events might 
put it out of date even before publication. 
He also must keep revising some of his 
books. But Gunther has a good journalist's 
fine eye for the vivid detail, and even an 
outdated Gunther /nside can still serve 
as a good introduction to a country or a 
continent. Gunther would be the last to 
claim too much for his work. “It is my 
curse, or my blessing,” he writes, “that 
I have never been able to take myself 
altogether seriously as a writer.” 





The Sound of the Seashell 


IMAGES OF TruTH (310 pp.|}—Glenway 
Wescott—Harper & Row ($6). 


Like the pre-Ship of Fools Katherine 
Anne Porter, Novelist Glenway Wescott 
is a somewhat melancholy yet tantalizing 
literary figure. His novels—including The 
Grandmothers (1927) and The Pilgrim 
Hawk (1940)—earned him a special repu- 
tation as a prose craftsman and subtle 
prober of the wheels and springs of emo- 
tion that turn the clock of character. But 
he has produced little fiction (only five 
volumes since 1924) and, though he has 








MARTHA HOLMES 
GLENWAY WESCOTT 
Assimilating sheep. 


started some projects, has published noth- 
ing for the past 17 years. Through all that 
time, a faithful coterie of Wescott ad- 
mirers has continued to hope not only for 
a new book but for the kind of large com- 
plex novel they believe he has the ability 
to do. 

Images of Truth is not their long- 
awaited work of fiction, but it is an elo- 
quent, at times fascinating, celebration of 
the arts of fiction writing. Wescott, while 
offering appreciations and portraits of six 
important modern writers, indirectly pro- 
duces a memorable insight into how his 
own complex fiction-writer’s mind savors 
the world. “Nothing is more original 
nothing truer to oneself,” he quotes Paul 
Valéry, “than to feed on others’ minds. 
Only be sure you digest them. The lion 
consists of assimilated sheep.” 

Magical Power. At first glance, the six 
objects of Wescott’s literary affection— 
Katherine Anne Porter, Somerset Maug- 
ham, Colette. Isak Dinesen, Thomas 
Mann and Thornton Wilder—seem to 
have little in common. But all illustrate 
Wescott’s passionate belief in the magical 
power of a story to hold those brooding 
truths about human behavior that cannot 
be abstracted as philosophy or illuminated 
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in the swift lightning of poetic metaphor. 

With that belief established, Wescott 
lavishes high praise on the storytelling 
insights of Somerset Maugham and cheer- 
fully states that Thomas Mann's The 
Magic Mountain would be improved by 
pruning 300 pages of extraneous erudi- 
tion out of it. Wescott’s main critical con- 
tribution, however, is his experienced lit- 
erary sightseer’s infectious enthusiasm. 


Taste Insurance 


for Neiman-Marcus is Custom-Tailored by the 
Phoenix of Hartford and an Independent Agent. 


“Let me not bully you about this novel | 


that I love,” he says engagingly of Christ- 
mas Holiday, a little-known book of 
Maugham’s that he thinks is the best nov- 
el ever written about Europe just before 
World War II. His account of his old 
friend Katherine Anne Porter is touched 
with a fondness amounting to love. 

Silence Will Speak. Wescott describes 
the late Baroness Blixen-Finecke, better 
known as Isak Dinesen (Ont of Africa, 
Seven Gothic Tales), as she seemed when 
she visited New York four years ago 
already at death’s door, already moth- 
frail like “a fever-wasted child; but her 
eyes as lively as the diamonds in her ears. 
She really did no more than haunt the 
dinner table.” No writer could ask for a 
better epitaph than Wescott’s use of a 
line from one of her own characters 
“Where the storyteller is loyal, eternally 
and unswervingly loyal to the story, there. 
in the end, silence will speak.” 

There is no clue in Jmages of Truth 
as to whether or not, after his own long 
silence, Wescott will speak as storyteller 
again. In the end he is left waiting, per- 
haps for some miraculous intervention 
when—in the words of Thomas Mann, 
which Wescott wistfully quotes—‘some 
new work can begin to struggle into be- 
ing, giving out light and sound, ringing 
and shimmering. hinting at its infinite 
origin, as in a seashell we hear the sigh- 
ing of the sea.” 


Fine Fever 


It’s A BattLerieto (214 pp.) 
Greene—Viking ($3.95). 


Part of Graham Greene is genius and 
part sheer fudge, but which part is which 
and in what proportion? After following 
Greene through a dozen books from the 
London Embankment to the banks of the 
Congo (with scene-setting rainwater run- 
ning down the back of his neck all the 
while), the reader sees at last that more 
than half of Greene's attraction lies in 
this uncertainty. The republication of this 
1934 novel (Greene's fifth), never widely 
read in the U.S. or in Great Britain, is a 
fresh and welcome opportunity to test- 
taste the mixture. 

The Vice of Virtue. The date of origi- 
nal publication might just as well have 
been 1934 B.C.., since at the book's appear- 
ance Greene's present obsession with God 
and Guilt was still submerged. The rain- 
water in this novel is the gelid London 
variety: the central occurrence, around 
which hints of dark guilt flutter and settle 
like ravens, is the murder of a policeman. 
The murderer, a simple. solid workingman 
named Jim Drover, has been sentenced to 
hang. despite the fact that the policeman 


Graham 
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Neiman-Marcus of Dallas and 
Houston (and soon Fort Worth) 
is more than a store, it’s an 
institution that sets standards 
of good taste and fashion trends 
for Texas and the nation. To 
insure the continuity of its 
business, Neiman’s relies on 
Building, Contents and Busi- 
ness Interruption Insurance by 
Phoenix of Hartford, tailored 
to the company’s 


individual 


needs by its Independent Agent. 

Your Phoenix Agent can do the 
same for you. With Business 
Interruption and other cover- 
ages in the Phoenix Profit In- 
surance Portfolio, he can design 
a low-cost plan that guarantees 
the continuance of your business 
— whatever comes. If you’d 
like life insurance for your busi- 
ness, large or small, call your 
Phoenix Agent now. 











Phoenix of Hartford 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. «¢ The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. « Equitable Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
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The precision parts of your 


car’s engine need the unique 


protection of a brand of 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Motor Oil 


with Nature’s Miracle Molecule 





PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION « OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


611 Wilshire 
Los Angeles 





NATION’S 
LARGEST 
FEDERAL 


SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATION 


pays you 


DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY at 454% cur- 


3% On Savings 


rent annual rate «+ World-wide savings service for 
350,000 individuals, corporations and trusts in 50 
states, 82 foreign countries * Same, sound manage- 
ment policies since 1925 * Assets over $800 million 
* Accounts insured by provisions of Federal Savings 
& Loan Insurance Corp. * A man and wife can have 
up to $30,000 in fully insured savings + Funds 
received or postmarked by 10th, earn from Ist + We 
pay air sal both ways if mailed in U.S.A. * Mail 
check or money order with coupon below. 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


FREE FINANCIAL IDEAS: cost of retirement, college 
education, career opportunities, and 8 other articles 
in 1962 ‘'California Story.” Send today. 





| California Federal Savings & Loan Assn. T8-u 
Box 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif 
| (C0 Please send free “The California Story" and | 
I cat rea MAIL- SAVER ® | 
| Please open a: [Joint Account [) Individual ! 
| Ci Trust Account Amount enclosed $_.__ l 
| Name(s) =. Ih 
I i | 
| a __one _ State ! 





Rich, moist, 
mildly 
aromatic 


BOND 
STREET 





Please enclose your address label 
when you write TIME 





It will speed identification of your sub- 
scription and enable us to answer your 
correspondence quickly. 
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he killed had been about to club his wife 
in a scuffle at a leftist rally. 

In an introduction that recalls the days 
when he was jobless and neither fudge 
nor genius seemed salable, Greene says 
that the book is about the injustice of 
man's justice. It is, but Greene was Greene 
even then—and his real interest was the 
vice of man’s virtue. Everyone works to 
win a reprieve for Drover, but motives 
are messy. His wife is honest enough to 
know that she could recover from her 
husband's execution but could not stand 
the 18 years of withering sexual faith- 


fulness that would follow a jail sentence. 
The condemned man’s Communist friends 





GRAHAM GREENE (EARLY 
Mixin 


*308) 
genius and fudge. 





want propaganda more than a reprieve, 
and his brother, a neurotic little man ob- 
sessed by revolvers, loves Jim Drover but 
covets his wife. 

Accidental Justice. Two characters are 
among the best grotesques in Greene's 
entire waxworks. Conder is the archetype 
of the author’s army of squalid journalists 
—a wretch so practiced at sleazy sleight- 
of-mind that, although he is a bachelor, 
he tells everyone that he has a wife and 
six sickly children. The other is the un- 
named Assistant Commissioner, an old 
jungle hand stiff with integrity and old 
wounds and hated by his underlings at 
Scotland Yard. He is a magnificent Greene 
hero who criminals with stolid 
skill, shutting away the unhappy knowl- 
edge that his quarries receive justice only 
accidentally. 

Here is the 
action 
“A line of heavy men in soft hats walking 
cumbrously on tip-toe; only the Assistant 
Commissioner at the tail of the procession 
walked with natural lightness, all the use- 
less flesh burned away by fever.”’ In that 
ridiculous and wonderful fever, Greene's 
genius and fudge blend inextricably—each 
both unmatchable. 


pursues 


Assistant Commissioner in 
as his men close in on a murderer: 


necessary 
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THE ALL NEW CESSWNA 205... 


big enough to carry a basketball team 


The Cessna 205’s six-place cabin can handle a basketball 
team very nicely. Plus pilot. And baggage. And, of course, 
that makes it equally fitting for taking the business team... 


or the whole family. Why not? It costs no more. 





Price: $22,295 with std. equipment f.a.f. 
Wichita. Surprised? The 205 is full of 
surprises. Reclining seats, for example. 
And 3 big doors. Big 260-h.p. fuel-injection 
engine. Exclusive 360° Omni-Vision (like 
driving in your hardtop). All the little 
comforts, too. Your Cessna dealer can show 
you. Ask for a demonstration flight. 


4 ‘ ’ 
And bring the whole team along! 








Why don’t you settle back 
and have a full-flavored smoke? 


Marlboro 


the filter cigarette 
with the 
unfiltered taste 


